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In April 1904 the Government of Mr. Balfour appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the illegalities stated to be practised in 
the Church of England, and in June 1906 this Commission has issued 
its Report. Considering the gravity of the issues at stake, the large 
mass of material to be received and verified, the immense field of Church 
history which had to be reviewed, as well as the previous efforts to 
deal with breaches of the law which had to be considered, it cannot 
be urged that the Commission has greatly transgressed the limits 
of time necessa”y for so vast a task. The Report which is now in our 
hands is an evidence of the care and patience and assiduity with 
which the Commissioners have pursued their labours. It would not 
be possible to speak too highly of the calm, dispassionate and judicial 
temper of the whole document, nor to praise unduly the fairness and 
impartiality with which the evidence of all the witnesses has been 
received and considered. The Commissioners have had a task of great 
difficulty to perform. Grave allegations had been brought forward 
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by the Protestant party in the Church of England of a widespread 
breach of the law, all pointing to a determination on the part of a 
Romanising section of the Church to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion. The Commissioners were desired by the late Government to 
ascertain how far these accusations were correct ; how large was the 
number of transgressors, and, granting that the evil was of the nature 
described, what remedies could be brought to bear on the case. 

This task they have performed in such a manner as to have earned 
the thanks of all Churchpeople; and whatever the result may be, 
their work will remain a monument of untiring zeal and devotion 
and a document of the greatest value to the country. 

To criticise adequately such a work would demand an amount of 
knowledge of ecclesiastical law, Church history and theological ques- 
tions that few possess, and I would not venture on so bold a step; 
but to anyone interested in Church matters a few points in the 
Report present themselves as salient features, upon which it is not 
so difficult to form an opinion. Moreover, as a member of the Joint 
Evidence Committee, I may at any rate lay claim to some knowledge 
of the facts of the case as they appeared to those whose object it was 
to convince the Commission and the public of the truth of the state- 
ments they had long been making. 

As to the accuracy of these statements, the Report, as far as it 
goes, amply substantiates the case of the Protestant party. 

Chapter IV. in the Report is devoted to ‘ Present breaches and 
neglect of the law,’ and these are divided into two classes, ‘ Non- 
significant ’ and ‘ Significant,’ or, in other words, breaches of the law 
occasioned through convenience, negligence, or custom, entitled 
‘non-significant,’ and breaches of the law significant of doctrines 
removed in varying degrees from those contained in the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England, and held also in varying degrees by those 
who are guilty of them. These are rightly termed ‘significant.’ 
The first class of breaches are almost entirely those alleged against 
the Protestant or Evangelical party. Four pages of the Report 
suffice to cover them; whilst the latter class, which consists entirely 
of the practices of the Anglican school, are so numerous, and require 
such minute description, that no less than thirty pages are devoted 
to them. These practices range from such as might be held to cover 
doctrines not prohibited by our articles and formularies to those 
which have their exact counterpart in the Church of Rome. The 
lesser irregularities, though in themselves illegal, are, nevertheless, 
looked upon less gravely, as being in some sort of sense not absolutely 
at variance with the teaching of the Church of England; but the 
Report well observes, with regard to these irregularities in the direc- 
tion of excess, that it must be recognised that an accumulation of such 
practices in a service may under certain conditions have an effect 
more serious, and further removed from the standard of the Prayer- 
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book and the type of worship inculeated by the Church of England, 
than the several practices taken singly would appear to have. 


In a large number of the services of Holy Communion [they state] as to 
which evidence has been given, vestments, the Confiteor, illegal lights, in- 
cense, the Lavabo, the ceremonial mixing of the chalice, the wafer, a posture 
rendering the manual acts invisible, the sacring bell, and the last Gospel, are all 
or nearly all in use, and unite to change the outward character of the service 
from that of the traditional service of the Reformed English Church to that 
of the traditional service of the Church of Rome. 


The Commissioners, however, are evidently deeply impressed with 
the existence of other and graver practices significant of doctrines 
entirely condemned by the Church of England. They admit that they 
have been shown to exist in considerable numbers. They state, 
they ‘lie on the Romeward side of a line of deep cleavage between 
the Church of England and that of Rome,’ and ‘that the only 
question that can arise as to them is not whether they can be sanctioned, 
but how they can most effectively be dealt with so as to be made to 
cease.’ 

No doubt, if action were taken vigorously and without delay 
against all those who are at the present moment guilty of them, 
much good might be done. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the lesser irregularities in the significant class are those which 
lead up to the graver ones, and many of them contain the same doc- 
trines in their initial stages. Putting together the significant practices, 
subdivided by the Report into three classes, we have the formidable 
list of no less than thirty-four different illegalities widely practised 
in the Church of England. A list of the three classes is subjoined :— 


Illegal practices : 
1) Vestments. 
) Confiteor and last Gospel. 
) Ceremonial mixing of the chalice. 
4) Walers. 
) Lavabo. 
) The hiding of the manual acts. 
) The sign of the Cross. 
) Sanctus bell. 
) Incense. 
) Portable lights. 
) Lights upon the holy table. 
(12) Holy water. 
(13) Blessing of palms. 
(14) Tenebrae. 
) Washing the altars. 
(16) Paschal candle. 
) Stations of the Cross. 
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(18) Observance of days not appointed by the Prayer-book to be 
observed : 


(i) Harvest thanksgivings, &c. 
(ii) Black letter saints’ days. 
(iii) Days excluded from the Prayer-book Kalendar. 


Illegal practices of a graver kind connected with the service of 
Holy Communion : 
(19) Celebrations without communicants, and (20) children’s 
Eucharists. 
(21) Use of the canon of the Mass. 
(22) Omission of the Invitation. 
(23) Omission of the Creed and the Gloria in Excelsis. 
(24) Elevation. 
(25) Genuflexion. 
(26) Ecce Agnus Dei, &c. 
(27) Reservation. 
(28) Mass of the prae-sanctified. 
(29) Benediction. 


Illegal practices as grave as the foregoing, mostly concerning (i) the 
relation of the Church in her services towards (a) the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
(b) the Saints, and (ii) the veneration of images : 

(30) Observance of days either excluded from the Kalendar 
in the Prayer-book or introduced since the Reformation into the 
Kalendar of the Roman Church. 

(31) Hymns to the Blessed Virgin Mary and (32) Intercessions 

of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of Saints. 

(33) Veneration of images. 

(34) Veneration of roods. 


We may, therefore, claim to have abundantly proved our case 
against the extreme Anglican party. It may be argued, as no doubt 
it will be, that to prove Romish practices in 559 churches is no evidence 
‘f any widespread growth of Romanism in the Church of England ; 
but we maintain that that figure in no sense represents the extent of 
the evil. To procure evidence is a costly, difficult, and ungrateful 
task. Churches had to be visited, entailing long and repeated journeys ; 
trustworthy witnesses, willing to undertake the task, were hard to 
find, especially such as were competent to describe the minutize 
of Roman ritual; the time was short, and only a limited amount of 
reliable information could be obtained. Besides which, both our 
Committee and that of the Church Association were informed by the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission, after a certain date, that no more 
evidence was required. It would be a great mistake to measure the 
extent of the Romeward movement in the Church by the compara- 
tively small number of churches described in the Report, and ‘although 
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we would not for a moment dispute the fact that a large proportion of 
the clergy of the Church are loyal to its prescribed ritual, enough has 
been shown of an opposite character to call for vindication of the law. 

That part of the Report, therefore, which deals with the recom- 
mendations is that to which everyone will turn, and it is there that a 
feeling of disappointment is experienced. The recommendations are 
ten in number ; but the chief importance centres in two. These are 
a revision of the rubrics and a reform of the ecclesiastical courts. 

A revision of the rubrics has an attractive sound, and has from 
some points of view much to be said for it. There is no doubt of a 
need of greater elasticity in Church life in certain directions, and it is 
indisputable that Church work is cramped and hindered by rubrics 
and laws drawn up under totally different conditions. It is, for 
instance, a manifest waste of energy, becoming almost an absurdity, 
to insist upon a daily repetition of Morning and Evening Prayer, when 
in the rush and strain and stress of modern work and life such a 
requirement leads constantly to a curate reading the Service to an 
empty church, whilst a vast population outside is toiling at the daily 
round of work which entirely prohibits their attendance. Time is 
thus consumed which could be better spent by the clergy in study, or 
visiting the sick, or in other parochial duties. A rubric, also, which 
requires that anyone intending to partake of Holy Communion should 
signify his name to the curate the day before is manifestly not only 
impossible, but altogether undesirable. It is, also, evidently to be 
regretted that when a great wave of religious fervour is sweeping 
over the country, as recently in Wales, or when some great event of 
national history has stirred the country to its depths, our Church 
should be precluded by hide-bound rules from either participating in 
the one or giving expression to the other. 

In these and many other directions relief is needed. The non- 
significant breaches of the law which the Report records are evidences 
of how some of the provisions of our rubrics press hardly on Church 
life and work, and if a revision could be undertaken with regard to 
some of these matters, it would obviate much inconvenience, and be 
a very practical improvement. 

But a revision of the rubrics opens the door to much more than 
this, and is evidently contemplated for other objects. 

Before, therefore, consenting to so grave a step in a crisis like the 
present, when a large party in the Church is heading towards Rome, 
we must know what direction a revision of the rubrics would take. 

The Commissioners are impressed, they tell us, with the fact ‘ that 
the public worship of the Church of England is too narrow for the 
religious life of the present generation; that it needlessly condemns 
much which Churchpeople value; that modern thought and feeling 
are characterised by a care for ceremonial and a sense of dignity in 
worship. They come, therefore, to the conclusion that the rubrics 
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must be revised in the direction of greater elasticity, or, in other words, 
of allowing some things that are at present illegal. 

But let us examine this a little more in detail. Let us take a 
cathedral service as an example of what our rubrics allow, and ask 
ourselves whether it lacks any of those characteristics which the 
Commissioners rightly discern to be necessary to many, and which 
certainly are appreciated by all. What is there to prevent this being 
the model to which every church in the country may aspire? Is 
an alteration of the rubrics necessary here to satisfy modern ideas ? 

If we are to go beyond this in order to meet the religious needs 
of the present day, it is evident we must contemplate sanctioning 
some of those other practices enumerated in the Report under the 
heading of ‘ Breaches of the law having significance,’ but not neces- 
sarily descriptive of doctrines prohibited by the Church of England. 
These are the first eighteen in the list given above. 

To take the very first on the list, viz. vestments. This practice 
raises the most vital doctrine of the sacrificial character of the Holy 
Communion, for which the Ritualists contend, but which we main- 
tain finds no sanction or authority from the Prayer-book. The per- 
mission to use a distinctive garment at the Holy Communion would 
be a virtual permission to hold the doctrine. The Ritualists certainly 
would consider it as such, for they have constantly asserted that the 
vestments are claimed as significant of that doctrine. How, then, 
can Evangelicals concede this point ? A surrender here would mean 
a surrender of the central position of our Church with regard to the 
difference between the Mass and the Holy Communion. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to look upon vestments as a harmless adjunct. Those 
who desire their reintroduction do so with a clear object in view, 
which in justice to them we must own they have never scrupled to 
declare. 

A victory achieved by them on this point would, therefore, be a 
victory all along the line. It would be the height of folly on our part 
to give way. Our present position with regard to vestments is an 
impregnable one. They have no claim whatever from antiquity. 
They were never worn in the primitive Church as in any sense con- 
nected with the Holy Communion. All historical research goes to 
prove that their special use in point of time synchronises with the 
growth of those material views of the Sacrament which culminated 
in the doctrine of Transubstantiation. For this reason, when we 
rejected the doctrine we discarded the distinctive dress that typified 
it. To allow the dress now, after a disuse of 300 years, would be a 
virtual denial of the stand made by the Reformers and an admission 
that our Church had been in error during all that period. To this the 
Evangelical party will never consent, and it cannot be too clearly 
stated that any attempt to admit a permissive use of vestments 
would lead to a disruption of the Church. 
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The memorial presented to the Commission by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and mentioned in the Report, which was signed in a few days by 
nearly 10,000 persons, is a proof of the accuracy of this statement. 

To labour all the other items on the list is hardly necessary. They 
are, if not significant of doctrines verging Romewards, at any rate 
all an imitation of Roman forms of worship which are alien to the 
spirit of the Reformed Church of England. To legalise any of them 
would be to take a very long step in the direction of Rome, especially 
when they are advocated by men who openly work for reunion with 
that Church. It is the greatest possible mistake to imagine that 
concessions to that party will improve the situation in the Church 
of England. Lord Halifax has laid down as his terms of peace that 
there must be a recognition, as part of the heritage of the Church of 
England, of vestments, the use of incense, lights, the mixed chalice, 
reservation of the Sacrament for the sick, as well as the practice of 
offering the Holy Sacrament, and of prayers for the dead in Christ. 
Are these terms which a Church calling itself reformed and Pro- 
testant can accept ? If we could once imagine such terms granted, 
and rubrics framed which would allow of all these practices, what would 
the immediate result be? An enormous impetus would be given 
to the whole Romeward movement. The Ritualist party, having 
compelled the English Parliament to alter the rubrics of the Church 
of England and legalise previous illegalities, would go forward with 
renewed vigour towards the accomplishment of their programme. 
It is hardly possible to conceive anything more disastrous from the 
point of view of securing peace for the Church. 

The second remedy proposed by the Commissioners is the reform 
of the ecclesiastical courts. The report assigns, as one of the chief 
causes of the failure to maintain law and order in the Church, the 
constitution of the Court of Final Appeal for ecclesiastical causes, 
and makes the startling statement that since thousands of clergy 
with strong lay support refuse to recognise its jurisdiction, its judg- 
ments cannot be practically enforced. 

Without entering into the question of the policy of meeting a 
prolonged and sustained course of law-breaking by revising the law 
to suit the law-breakers, a policy which has never been attended with 
success in past history, it is, perhaps, more profitable to inquire into 
the constitution of this court, and see on what ground it rests and 
whether its authority is impeachable. To do so we must go back 
to the time of Henry the Eighth and study the history of his reign. 
Such a study will prove to us that this court, representing, as it does, 
the Royal supremacy, is the rock on which our Reformation settle- 
ment is built, and upon which the liberties of Englishmen depend. 

Although actuated by political rather than religious motives, 
Henry was the real author of the legislation which has secured our 
freedom by delivering us from the jurisdiction of the courts of spiritual 
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discipline. Up to his time the lives and liberties of the people were 
at the mercy of these tribunals. When Henry came to the throne, 
the hatred of the clergy, and the strong anti-clerical feeling which 
pervaded the country, were due, we are told by Bishop Stubbs, ‘ to 
the ever-spreading and rankling sore produced by the inquisitorial, 
mercenary, and generally disreputable character of these courts.’' It 
was from direct distrust and dissatisfaction with ‘spiritual judges’ 
that Parliament insisted on an appeal being given to the Crown 
from each and all of the archbishops’ courts. It is recorded of the 
King as far back as 1515 that, when he rescued Dr. Standish from 
the clutches of the Cardinal Archbishop of York and the Primate, 
he used these words : ‘ By the will of God I am king of England, and 
by ancient custom have no superior save God. I intend to maintain 
the rights of my crown as fully as any of my progenitors have done. 
You yourselves of the spiritualty act expressly against divers of the 
decrees, and interpret them according to your fancy. I will never 
consent to your desires.’* All the acts of King Henry’s reign were 
designed to curb the power of the clergy and to establish on a firm 
footing the absolute supremacy of the Crown, and this in the interests 
of the liberty of the laity. In this course of action he was supported 
by the Commons of England. One essential feature of the Reforma- 
tion was that it was a lay movement. 

‘The importance of the new measures,’ says Mr. Green in his 
History of England, ‘lay really in the action of Parliament. They 
were an explicit announcement that Church reform was now to be 
undertaken, not by the clergy, but by the people at large.’* The 
people were determined to strike for their freedom, and found in 
Henry their agent for carrying out the policy to which they equally 
with him were pledged. 

It is this supremacy which is threatened by any tampering with 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Ritualist party 
have always realised that as long as this court existed they were 
powerless to establish that system of ecclesiastical discipline and 
control over the laity upon which their minds are set, and which 
has been insisted on by some of their most eminent leaders as the 
proper business of an ecclesiastical court. Not only this, but they 
found themselves also hindered by the decisions of the court in de- 
veloping that ritual and ceremonial which they value as constituting 
the link they desire with the Catholic Church of pre-Reformation 
times. They have, therefore, constantly asserted on all occasions 
the impropriety of lay judges adjudicating on spiritual questions. 
They have insisted that the government of the Church is vested by 
Divine right in the hands of the bishops, and that the decision of all 
































' Constitutional History, vol. iii. p. 523. 
2 See Heywood’s Preface to Bishop Gardiner’s Oration (Longmans), p. 20. 
* History of England, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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matters of faith and doctrine appertains to them, and not to the laity. 
An absolute refusal on their part to obey the judgments of the Privy 
Council or to pay the slightest heed to its findings, added to a 
cumbrous and expensive form of procedure, has led to a practical 
abandonment on the part of the authorities of any effort to uphold 
the law. Consequently, those who are aggrieved by the action of 
law-breaking clergy find themselves practically without redress. It 
is not sufficiently considered how much the laity suffer through the 
high-handed action of the clergy who force an elaborate ritual on an 
unwilling congregation. It is true such clergy may succeed at last 
in securing support in a greater or less degree, but only through the 
process of driving away all those to whom the Church rightfully 
belongs, and ministering to a flock either educated by themselves or 
drawn from other parishes. A condition has thus arisen which is 
a scandal to the Church. The Commissioners, in their anxiety to 
relieve this situation, favour a plan which would place the final appeal 
in matters of faith and doctrine not, as it is now, in the Crown, as 
expressed by a lay court in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, but in the hands of the archbishops and bishops, without 
any appeal from their decisions. They propose in their fifth recom- 
mendation that : 

Where, in an appeal before the Final Court which involves charges of 
heresy or breach of ritual, any question touching the doctrine or use of the 
Church of England shall be in controversy, which question is not, in the 
opinion of the Court, governed by the plain language of documents having the 
force of Acts of Parliament, and involves the doctrine or use of the Church of 
England proper to be applied to the facts found by the Court, such question 
shall be referred to an assembly of the archbishops and bishops of both 
provinces, who shall be entitled to call in such advice as they may think fit ; 
and the opinion of the majority of such assembly of the archbishops and bishops 


with regard to any question so submitted to them shall be binding on the Court 
for the purposes of the said appeal. 


Such a proposal, if carried, would allow, we may conclude, of a 
decision by an ecclesiastical court on any question relating to the 
articles of the Church of England,‘ or to the intention of the new 
rubrics as revised by the Convocation.® The Commissioners, in order 
to justify this recommendation, quote with much approval the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, the object of which 
was, it states, ‘to reconstruct the Final Court without violation of 
constitutional principles.’ 

That Commission was nominated by Mr. Gladstone, and issued 
its Report in 1883. It was composed of men such as Professors Free- 
man and Stubbs, convinced medisvalists; members of the English 
Church Union like the Marquis of Bath and the Earl of Devon, and 
many other noted High Churchmen; whilst only 4wo Evangelicals, 


* These not having the force of an Act of Parliament. 
* It is not difficult to imagine what result might ensue, 
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Lord Chichester and Dean Perowne, were on it. The chairman was 
Archbishop Tait. His fidelity to Protestantism was well known, but 
he died before the Report was drafted. 

This Commission, although composed, as we have seen, almost 
exclusively of High Churchmen, yet in its recommendations still 
allowed of an appeal to the Crown from the provincial courts; but 
the present proposals limit this right in the manner above described, 
and in certain cases leave the final decision in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authority. The Report, in order further to strengthen 
its own recommendations, quotes the preamble of 24 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 12, which declares ‘ that the final determination of matters and 
jurisdiction to render justice belongs to the King, who, neverthe- 
less, if any causes of the law divine or of spiritual learning happen 
to come in question, is to have it declared, interpreted, and showed 
by the spiritualty or English Church.’ The object of the quotation 
evidently is to show that the decision on spiritual questions lay 
through this Act with the Church. 

If, however, we examine the history of this Act, as well as the Act 
itself, we shall find it does not warrant the conclusion it is sought 
to draw from it. In the first place, when that Bill was first drafted, 
Henry, who had his own objects in view, urged strongly the sufficiency 
of the spiritualty, because he desired to obtain spiritual sanction for 
his divorce. But the Act itself is far from establishing the claim of 
the Church to spiritual jurisdiction. 

It appears from many eminent authorities, among whom may be 
mentioned Lord Campbell, Dr. Phillimore, and Dr. Stubbs, that the 
“causes of the law divine or of spiritual learning’ alluded to in the 
Act referred not to spiritual matters at all, but to what we should 
now call ‘ temporal’ matters. These were tithes, divorce, and money 
payments to the clergy. Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Stubbs, in the 
evidence before the Royal Commission, admitted that these three 
classes of suits, which we should now call ‘ temporal,’ were specifically 
the classes contemplated by the terms ‘causes of the law divine or 
of spiritual learning,’ of which, according to the preamble of this 
Act, none but a spiritual person might judge. The Act was intended 
to disallow appeals to Rome in these matters, but still allowed them 
in all spiritual suits. To quote Lord Campbell : 


The 24 Hen. VIII. cap. 12 still allowed an appeal to the Pope in all spiritual 
suits [%.e. in the modern sense of the word ‘spiritual ’] and it was framed upon 
the principle that, while all temporal matters which were discussed in the 
ecclesiastical courts should be finally determined by courts sitting within the 
realm, the spiritual jurisdiction which belonged to the Pope as supreme head 
of the Western Church should remain unaffected. Accordingly, this Statute is 
confined to causes about wills, to causes about matrimony and divorce, and to 
causes about tithes and oblations." 


* Lord Campbell in the Queen’s Bench judgment, Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter. 
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But whatever view we may take of this question, the preamble 
never had the force of an enactment. Dr. Stubbs admits that it is 
unreasonable to ‘read it into’ subsequent Acts of Parliament ; its 
recognition of the clergy as constituting ‘the Church’ has been dis- 
allowed by subsequent Acts; it recognises that ‘spiritual jurisdic- 
tion’ belongs to the ‘ realm,’ and is due to ‘ princes and laws’ of the 
‘realm,’ even when exercised exclusively by clergymen ; and it pro- 
vides by authority of Parliament that every priest who refuses to 
administer Sacraments, &., on account of excommunications, &c., 
shall be imprisoned.’ So much for the preamble of the Act 24 
Hen. VIII. 

This Act, however, was superseded by another of far greater 
importance, which has been well termed the great Reformation 
Statute. The 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19 effected a revolution. It gave 
an appeal to the King in Council in all suits of every kind. In its wide, 
sweeping language it allowed of ‘ all manner of appeal of what nature 
or condition soever they be of, or what cause or matter soever they 
concern . . . any usage, custom, or prescription to the contrary not- 
withstanding,’ and thus placed the whole spiritual jurisdiction on the 
foundation of the Royal supremacy—.e. of the national will expressed 
through its supreme head. It further provided that no canons should 
in future be made without the King’s assent beforehand and his 
ratification afterwards. One direct result of this measure was that 
the study of canon law fell into desuetude. It was prohibited by 
Royal edict at the universities, who were forbidden to confer degrees 
in that faculty. It may seem somewhat far-fetched to fear a revival 
of that canon law which ruled medieval Europe, but it is a significant 
fact that proposals have been made to found a chair of canon law 
in England, and it has been stated that the Bishop of Salisbury has 
offered to contribute one-half of the endowment. It is also not 
without interest to note that the celebrated Lambeth judgment of 
Archbishop Benson in favour of ‘lights before the Sacrament’ was 
based upon the authority of a synod held at Oxford in 1222, when 
the Lateran Decrees were formally promulgated, thus making part 
of the canon law binding on this country. It is Henry the Eighth 
that we may thank for relieving us in England of this and all other 
ecclesiastical burdens. The advocates of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
will find no assistance in any of the Acts of his reign. If we once 
undo his work we shall go dangerously near destroying our Reforma- 
tion settlement and imperilling our religious liberties. 

What, then, is the impression left on the mind by the study of 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission? The main idea 
seems to be an endeavour to drive a wedge into the ranks of the 
Anglican party, to divide it into two groups which might be termed 
* reconcilables ’ and ‘irreconcilables.’ It is recognised that the latter, 

* Report, p. 215. 
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who are evidently looked upon as a small group, must either conform 
to the law or leave the Church. The other and larger group it is 
hoped to retain by relaxing the rubrics in their favour. This hope is 
based on the assumption that there exists in the Church of England 
a section of people who only desire to give expression to the cere- 
monial aspect of worship, and who find in that atmosphere aids to 
the devotional spirit quite apart from any doctrinal significance 
attaching to it. Such persons, if they exist, cannot be said to belong 
to what was termed the old High Church school. These people, who 
took high views on Sacramental doctrines, but not higher than our 
Prayer-book warrants, and attached immense value to the corporate 
life of the Church, to her ministry and traditions, yet found in its 
ritual, when properly carried out, sufficient to satisfy their religious 
needs. They gloried in the dignified yet simple expression of wor- 
ship so peculiar to our Church, and would have shrunk back in horror 
from the quasi-Romish aspect of our modern Ritualistic churches and 
services. Those who to-day demand more do so because they have 
reached a different plane of doctrines. The fact is, it is quite im- 
possible to dissociate ritual from dogma. The old High Churchmen 
held the old traditional High Church doctrines which find ample 
expression in our own ritual. The modern Ritualist needs more, 
because that ritual does not express the doctrines he holds. What 
he wants, and will not rest until he obtains, is liberty to express in 
his worship those doctrines which he believes unite him to the Catholic 
Church of pre-Reformation times—which are, in fact, not covered 
by, but rather carefully excluded from, our formularies. Any attempt 
to retain such in our Church by making concessions to them is fore- 
doomed to failure. No reform of the rubrics, except in such a sense 
as would entail disloyalty to our Articles, would satisfy them—no 
reform of ecclesiastical procedure, unless it resulted in such judgments 
as would be in harmony with that vague and shadowy phantom to 
which they are ever appealing—viz. the voice of the Catholic Church. 
We may take it as an accepted fact that no revision of the rubrics 
which would satisfy even the less advanced members of the Ritualist 
party would ever be assented to by the more Protestant section 
of the Church. In altering them in the interest of the minority, who 
would have successfully defied their bishops, the law of the land, 
and the strongly expressed feelings of the community, we should 
risk the break-up of a Church which in the main is loyal. 

It is, we may be sure, equally certain that, as long as the Church 
is an Established Church, Parliament will never recede from the 
Reformation settlement, which in King Henry’s Act gave a final 
appeal to the Crown in all matters in the comprehensive language 
before quoted. 

It will be wisdom on our part to recognise without delay that 
our Church can only stand as a National Church as long as it is in 
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conformity with the national will, and that ecclesiastical rule has 
ever been, and always will be, foreign to our national character. 
We cannot be coerced by a handful of ecclesiastics, representing but 
an insignificant minority of the natioa. In resisting their claims we 
can securely count not only on vast numbers in our own Church, 
but on that large section of the nation which is outside its fold, and 
to whom the maintenance of the Reformation is just as important 
as to ourselves. It is not by a retrograde movement in Church life 
that we shall develop to the full the great governing capacities of this 
country, but by a reassertion of those vital principles of independ- 
ence and self-reliance which in the sixteenth century sent our country- 
men over sea and land to gain jewels for the British Crown. I can- 
not for one moment believe that the Parliament of to-day will be less 
courageous than that which met in England in Henry’s time, and 
which had far greater difficulties than those of the present time to 
encounter. Of one thing we may be certain—viz. that if Parlia- 
ment cannot find means for maintaining law in the Church, its dis- 
establishment and disendowment will speedily follow. 


CorNELIA WIMBORNE. 
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THE composition of the Commission may add weight and interest to 
its recommendations ; it certainly renders the free discussion of them 
extraordinarily difficult. These recommendations are not so much 
the impartial findings of a court of inquiry, as the declaration of the 
policy which the heads of the hierarchy, and, what is perhaps even 
more important, the leaders of the great factions, have decided to 
pursue. The unanimity of the Commissioners—unquestionably a 
great triumph for Lord St. Aldwyn—adds much to the difficulty of 
effective criticism. For the Report goes far beyond the beaten track 
of official investigation, far beyond the reference with which the 
Commission was constituted. The Commissioners are not content 
with ‘inquiring into the alleged prevalence of breaches or neglect 
of the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service in the Church of 
England and to the ornaments and fittings of churches,’ but must 
needs embark on the vast and misty sea of ecclesiastical antiquarianism. 
There is something piquant in the aspect of a Blue-book laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, and adorned with references to the 
‘Peregrinatio Sylvie’ (Duchesne, Origines, p. 476), ‘Canons of 
Athanasius,’ §7, 106, Dionys. Areop. Eccl. Hierarch. vii. 3, ‘ Liber 
Pontif., ed. Duchesne, vol. i. 174, 227, 233.’ There are many such 
references, and they convey an impression of much labour and some 
erudition, but they go far to destroy the effect of the unanimity of the 
Commissioners. It will not argue any disrespect for the Commis- 
sioners, as a body or as individuals, if it be pointed out that for 
researches into the origins of liturgical forms and ceremonies they 
cannot fairly be regarded as well equipped. There is but one historical 
expert in the list, and the reputation of Dr. G. W. Prothero has been 
gained in departments of historical work which, he would be the first 
to admit, have very little connection with the investigations into 
Orig.nes Liturgice, which the Report presupposes. The Primate’s 
distinction in the region of ecclesiastical statesmanship explains, but 
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does not alter, the fact that his Grace is not equally distinguished in 
the narrower region of sacred archeology. The two Bishops are on 
many grounds distinguished and respected ; but neither is in the first 
rank of ecclesiastical learning. Sir Lewis Dibdin may be the first of 
ecclesiastical lawyers, but that circumstance does not necessarily 
fit him for the delicate and difficult task of appraising the evidence of 
primitive Christian practice. Sir John Kennaway would add weight to 
any decision on religious politics, but his name is unknown among the 
scanty band of original students, and his polemical twin, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, can hardly be said to bring any independent authority to the 
historical judgments he has subscribed. So throughout the list. No 
statesman stands higher in the confidence and regard of his country- 
men than Lord St. Aldwyn, and the other laymen are in their way 
eminent and respected, bu‘, to speak plainly, none of them, nor all 
of them together, are really well chosen for the task of deciding difficult 
and debated historical questions. Moreover, it is not very easy to 
perceive the relevance of the excursions into primitive history which 
vary the dry-as-dust monotony of legal discussion. However inter- 
esting in itself it may be to know that ‘the use of the Sanctus bell 
was first introduced towards the end of the twelfth, and became 
general during the thirteenth century,’ the information must be 
allowed to be nihil ad rem when the question of legality is solely at 
issue. It may fairly be questioned, indeed, whether the Commissioners 
have not given an indirect and unintentional encouragement to the 
very practice which they condemn. By their irrelevant discussions 
they at least suggest that something turns on the point whether an 
illegal practice is ancient or comparatively modern, precisely the 
assumption of the ‘ Ritualists,’ who never fail to plead some kind of 
an historical justification for their disobedience to the-law. Experts 
are not likely to be affected by judgments which are, from their point 
of view, no more than the opinions of amateurs, and amateurs are not 
likely to defer to any but experts. The old warning against giving 
your reasons applies with special force to the case of a report on 
matters in which personal preference plays so prominent a part, and 
which at every turn wakes the passions of religious fanaticism. Unpalat- 
able decisions are all the more easily repudiated when it is seen that 
they are sustained by reasonings which are apparently fallacious or 
admittedly doubtful. The gratuitous loquacity of public authorities is 
one of the most distinctive features of the present time, and adds greatly 
to the difficult task of securing social order and international peace. 
It is to be regretted that the Commissioners were so communicative. 

A graver fault is the binding up together, under the common 
description of breaches of the law, of the most innocent and, indeed, 
unavoidable departures from the letter of the rubrics with illegalities 
which are neither innocent nor convenient, which are deliberate, and 
calculated with a purpose which is publicly confessed and persistently 
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pursued. The suggestion is inevitable, and as unfortunate as inevitable, 
that the root of the mischief, which the Commissioners were set to 
investigate, lay in the obsoleteness of the rubrics, and not in the 
policy of lawbreaking which has been adopted by a numerous section 
of the clergy. The rubrics are obsolete, and obsolete rubrics, ex 
hypothesi, drop out of observance without waking regrets or causing 
offence. Our present difficulties have arisen from the historical 
accident that one particular rubric, perhaps the most absolutely 
obsolete of all in the view of plain men, appears to offer to the advo- 
cates of a Churchmanship which, whatever its merits, is inconsistent 
with the spirit, history, and standards of the Established Church, 
the foothold for grafting on to the ecclesiastical system of a reformed 
communion the abrogated practice of the medieval Church. The 
Ornaments Rubric is admittedly the one exception from the reasonable 
principle which men apply to obsolete laws. As a rule, an obsolete 
law is left undisturbed on the Statute-book, until some foolish person 
attempts to enforce it. Then, a practical inconvenience having been 
demonstrated, the law is abrogated. Why is the Ornaments Rubric 
treated as if it possessed a title to religious regard unshared by any 
other rubric? Why cannot the fact that the ‘ vestments’ were, as 
the Commissioners affirm, ‘ entirely discarded for 300 years,’ demon- 
strate the obsoleteness of the rule that presumably required their 
use? The attempt to restore them has led to protracted and em- 
bittered controversy, and only the paralysis of law, which the Com- 
missioners describe, has made possible their introduction into more 
than 1,500 churches without other authority than that of the incum- 
bent, and commonly against the ruling of the King’s Courts. Why 
has not the obvious and easy course of passing a declaratory Act 
been adopted long ago? The reason is obvious. The Ornaments 
Rubric is the one point at which the solvent of Sacerdotalism can be 
brought into the Reformed Church; it is the Achilles’ heel of the 
Establishment. Its obsoleteness preserves it from being felt as a 
nuisance by the mass of English Churchmen ; its ambiguity paralyses 
the arm of authority, and adds to reckless individualism the semblance 
of legality. The Commissioners report that they received a memorial 
signed by no less than 2,519 clergymen to the effect that the signa- 
tories ‘ conceived it their duty to say that the law imposes upon the 
clergy the obligation of observing the provisions of the Ornaments 
Rubric, especially with regard to the use of vestments.’ Why should 
not those clergy be asked to acquiesce in a change of the law, which 
would, indeed, prohibit the use of vestments, but would enable them, 
with a good conscience, to bring peace to the Church? The reason is 
notorious. The plea of legal obligation is not to be supposed to 
indicate any principle of civic obedience ; it is merely a ruse, effective 
in the rough-and-tumble of popular controversy, but not to be seriously 
pressed. 
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The Commissioners—and this is certainly the gravest feature of their 
Report—are prepared to make terms with the refusal to recognise 
the authority of the King’s Courts. They appear to endorse the 
objection to the Ecclesiastical Courts which has been put forward to 
cover that contempt for legal decisions which has led us into our 
present confusion, and they propose to remove it by undertaking the 
complete reconstruction of the judicial system of the National Church. 
All the quasi-historical disquisitions are designed to predispose the 
Sacerdotalist clergy in favour of conclusions which are reached 
along lines of reasoning familiar to themselves, and do, in point of 
fact, yield the principal matter in dispute. At every turn the High 
Churchmen’s claim is allowed, and the severity with which the Com- 
missioners condemn the silly extravagances of a handful of clergy- 
men cannot obscure the fact that their recommendations surrender 
the principle at stake, and ask the English people to purchase a 
doubtful relief from sporadic absurdities by giving national sanction 
to the Tractarian aspiration of ecclesiastical autonomy. 

The craze for autonomy now carries all before it in ecclesiastical 
circles, and the Report does not escape the prevailing influence. The 
Commission actually names the ‘ Houses of Laymen’ as if they formed 
part of the legal constitution of the Church, and were not the effectual 
instrument for carrying through the policy of denationalising and de- 
Protestantising the Church of Enlgand. The notion of ‘a Lay Synod, 
as Suddoyos of the Church of England Parliament, which has aposta- 
tised, in order to regulate the things indifferent of Church polity,’ 
was started by Richard Hurrell Froude, who thought it a most 
efiective means of disgusting the people with the Establishment. ‘I 
think, if we manage well,’ he wrote in 1833, ‘we may make the idea 
of a Lay Synod popular. Its members should be elected by universal 
suffrage among the communicants, more primitivo. I find’ this view 
most effective in conversation.’ Anyone who reflects on the circum- 
stances of parochial life will readily perceive that the chances of 
securing an effective representation of the average lay folk by means 
of such a system as that on which the Houses of Laity are constituted 
are infinitesimal. Busy men living in the parishes cannot find the 
time, even if they could find the will, to come to London at every 
meeting of Convocation, and spend days in discussing subjects which 
they scarcely understand, and which are discussed in a language 
wholly technical and remote from their experience. Respectable 
townsfolk are not willing to be made the sport of the glib stalwarts 
of the English Church Union, to be proved an ignoramus by Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, and shown to be a fanatic by Lord Halifax. The 
result is as certain as it is inevitable. The men who are returned to 
sit in the Houses of Laity are men of leisure, and often men of devotion, 

but also men whose religion is a kind of hobby, and whose ecclesiastical 
preferences are more Sacerdotalist than those of the clergy they 
Vor. LX—No, 354 0 
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patronise. It is not from the Houses of Laity that such contributions 
of practical good sense as occasionally lighten the debates of the 
* Representative Church Council’ generally come. The laity speak 
with ecstatic fervour, and sometimes display an admirable familiarity 
with theological literature, but the familiar burden of their eloquence 
is appeals to the clergy to make no surrender, and have done with 
compromise. 

The Commissioners disallow with decision the claim, often heard 
in recent years, that there is a jus liturgicum inherent in the episcopal 
office, which may be drawn upon to supplement or even replace the 
law of the land ; and they indicate not obscurely their condemnation 
of the fatuous ‘ compromises ’ by which some bishops have attempted 
to reconcile disobedience of the most provocative kind with those 
friendly relationships with the rebels which, as ‘Fathers in God,’ 
and perhaps also as sympathisers, they so greatly covet. So far so 
good ; but when they reach their recommendations, they have nothing 
better to propose than a great increase of episcopal authority, and a 
recognition, tacit but none the less on that account emphatic, of that 
very character of the episcopal office which has been at the root of 
all the illegalities, and which received its formulation and advocacy 
from the Tractarians. It would not be wholly an unfair or unillu- 
minating account of this Report to say that it represents the definite 
triumph of the Tractarian movement. It is a Tractarian protest 
against the embarrassing absurdities of the ‘ Ritualists,’ and it is 
this in spite of the fact that most of the Commissioners would recoil 
from the notion that they were Tractarians. The effect of the recom- 
mendations, assuming the impossible event of their passing into law, 
would be to transmute the National Church, which for three centuries 
has borne the character of the ‘Head of the Protestant Interest in 
Europe,’ into an Episcopalian Church analogous to that which exists 
in South Africa, a Church possessed unquestionably of many virtues, 
and capable of evoking the enthusiastic devotion of many good men, 
but also narrow and arrogant, and by the very law of its being doomed 
to grow narrower. 

‘ Sint ut sunt aut non sint’ was the traditional answer of the Jesuits 
to every proposal of reformation, and this Report seems to make 
clear that the attitude of the Sacerdotalist faction might be expressed 
by the same uncompromising formula. If, indeed, the point at issue 
were merely practical, an affair of individual extravagancies, of 
illegality in the simple and common sense of the word, then there 
would be no necessity for an elaborate project of reconstruction in 
order to deal with it. It is because two conceptions of Christianity 
are in conflict within the National Church, the one inherent in the 
fact of its Reformation, the other implying a repudiation of all that 
Reformation essentially means, that the situation is so extraordinarily 


difficult. The Report aspires to cut the Gordian knot by giving the 
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victory to the party, at the moment prevailing in the ranks of the 
clergy, which at bottom repudiates that conception of Christianity 
which inspired the process of Reformation, and shaped the polity of 
the Protestant Churches. That victory cannot be reconciled with 
Establishment ; it presupposes the surrender of the claim to be the 
National Church in any intelligible and effective sense. Any serious 
attempt to restrain Ritualistic vagaries by revising the Established 
system on Tractarian principles, or, which comes to the same thing, 
to pass into law the recommendations of the latest Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, will precipitate Disestablishment. The 
fact that such men as the Commissioners have found themselves 
compelled by the exigencies of the actual situation to sign this 
Report, indicates that the way is open for the first statesman 
who chooses to make his name by drafting and carrying through 


Parliament a Bill for the destruction of the Church of England as a 
National Church. 


H. Henstey Henson. 
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Tue Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline has 
been received with the respect personally due to its authors, with a 
full appreciation of their painstaking industry, with ungrudging 
recognition of their desire to be fair and impartial—not unmixed 
with some mild curiosity as to the basis of a unanimity that might 
seem to be of the ‘ ditto-to-Mr. Burke’ order. The composition of 
this august body has from the first been something of a puzzle. It 
is the fashion among those who wish to commend its conclusions to say 
that it was representative of all schools of thought in the Church. 
That is very far indeed from being the case. There was nobody on 
the High Church side to correspond with so pronounced an Evangelical 
as the Principal of Ridley Hall, and the opinion has been widely held 
that the English Church Union had at least as good a right to direct 
representation as the rather faddist society that advocates so-called 
‘Church Reform.’ On the other hand, it is a fact to be placed to 
the credit of the Commission, jointly and severally, that they deter- 
mined from the first to begin their inquiry de novo, to clear their 
minds as far as possible from preconceptions, and to give the facts 
an unprejudiced consideration. That they have, within the necessary 
limits of human infirmity, realised this high aim is evident on every 
page of their Report. Whatever judgment may be passed on its 
concrete conclusions, little fault can be found-with its animating spirit. 

The generally favourable verdict pronounced by public opinion on 
the Commission’s fulfilment of its task has been accompanied by an 
equally general impression that the Report has not arrived in tempore 
opportuno, that it is somehow out of touch with present conditions, 
that it in some degree jars with the particular mood in which Church- 
men of many varying shades of thought find themselves to-day, 
that it once more drags to the front topics which had of late—rather 
by a common mute instinct than by any definite mutual understanding 
—been treated as best left alone. 
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In brief, the Report—able and honest though it be—is felt to be 
something of an anachronism. Appearing in 1906, it reflects the 
thoughis, the temper, the spirit of 1904. Within the short period of 
two years that has elapsed since the Commission opened its inquiry, 
a good deal has happened. No one in 1904 anticipated that in 1906 
High Churchmen would be taking Bishop Knox for their leader— 
that Lord Halifax would be the recipient in public of the enthusiastic 
support of Dean Wace—that the Evangelical clergy would be signing 
memorials drafted by the E.C.U.—that the Record and the Church 
Times would be the twin champions of one cause. It is a commonplace 
of to-day that the present Government has done more to unify the 
Church of England, to heal its internal differences, to stiffen its back 
against external aggression, than could have been effected by any 
other means. 

As with the present, so with the future. The Church of England 
has, by the political party now in power, been denounced as ‘the 
enemy.’ When the attack on the schools has succeeded, the next 
object of assault is declared to be the four Welsh Sees, whose spolia- 
tion is to be merely the first instalment of a general measure of Dis- 
establishment and Depredation. It must needs be that for years 
to come the forces that have made for co-operation between Catholics 
and Evangelicals within the English Church will suffer no diminution. 
The pressure of the assault on the common heritage of the Faith will, 
as a matter of certainty, bring together those who, after all, are sons 
of one household. Loyalty to their common creed will issue in loyalty 
to and appreciation of each other. There will be less and less room 
for internal controversies—less and less inclination felt by the Church- 
men of one school to urge on repressive measures against those of 
another. The spirit of 1904 is not that of 1906 ; it will have still less 
in common with that of 1910. 

While little satisfaction is to be derived from the raking-up of 
old dissensions under new conditions, the public has an uneasy con- 
sciousness that the agitation which prompted the appointment of 
the Commission was largely factitious in its character and not par- 
ticularly creditable in its origin. The Government of that day created 
the Commission under Parliamentary pressure from an Orange- 
Erastian group, backed outside by the crusade of the Kensitites. 
The Commission having thus come into being under what may be 
termed shady circumstances, the humiliating recollection of the 
awkward facts attending its birth is hardly mitigated by present 
revelations of the manner of its nurture and upbringing. The Com- 
missioners, with some reluctance, acknowledge themselves compelled 
to rely in the first instance on the partisan allegations of paid spies— 
of persons who attended the House of God, not for the purpose of 
worship, but avowedly to ‘get up’ the case which their employers 
instructed them to ‘ get up.’ It is a pleasure to own that the tactics 
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adopted by these delatores were not marked by the gross profanities 
of former years. Neither the sinister emissaries of the Southwark 
ecclesiastic who fills the congenial réle of accuser of his brethren, 
nor the hireling informers of an association which has little of 
* Church ’ about it except the name, were on this occasion encouraged 
to approach the Sacrament under the false pretence of Communion, 
but really to steal it for subsequent utilisation as an ‘ exhibit’ pinned 
to a paper. 

On the other hand, complaints were heard more than once from 
the inculpated clergy during the progress of the inquiry as to the 
false witness borne against them by their accusers ; the Commissioners 
report ' that ‘in two cases witnesses admitted conduct on their part’ 
which ‘ rendered it unfitting that their evidence should be received’ ; 
while, in another case, the evidence of a witness was obviously ‘ inac- 
curate in so many particulars’ that it was ‘ thought right to disregard 
it altogether.’ 

The Commissioners state the point impartially, as was to be 
expected of them. They are also careful to disclaim having in any 
case ‘invited or instigated anyone to attend Divine Service for the 
purpose of observation.’ On the other hand, the fact remains that 
the Commission availed itself of the assistance of persons who did this 
very thing. Indeed, the Report urges apologetically that ‘it would 
have been practically impossible, apart from the evidence which 
rested on such observation, to ascertain the facts which’ the Com- 
missioners ‘ were appointed to investigate "—a palpable plea, if ever 
there was one, that the end justifies the means. 

It lay doubtless within the discretion of the Commissioners them- 
selves to accept the testimony of these witnesses—somewhat mildly 
described in the Report as ‘not in sympathy with the services they 
attended ’"—who, moreover, ‘ thought it necessary to employ phrases 
likely to cause unnecessary pain to those to whom their evidence 
referred,’ and by so doing seem in some cases to have drawn from 
the other side ‘language’ which the Commissioners ‘ deprecate.’ The 
point insisted upon here is the purely general one—that the practice 
and methods of delation, which in France have been regarded by 
Republicans as detestable even when employed in support of the 
Republic, are liked no better in England. It is not unfair to say that 
the case for the repression of alleged irregularities—whatever be its 
intrinsic merits—is in no wise strengthened by the questionable 
methods adopted by its self-constituted advocates. 

Nor will the public have been slow to take notice that the informa- 
tion concerning breaches of the law on the side of defect was derived, 
not from High Church spies or informers, but from official sources, 
such as the Bishops’ Visitation Articles and the like. 

The mention of illegalities committed by way of defect leads 
1 Report, p. 2. 
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naturally to the consideration of a third reason why the reception 
of the Report by the better-informed portion of the public has been 
marked by so little enthusiasm. It is to be found in the curiously 
lenient treatment which{the Commissioners accord to shortcomings 
as grave as they are notoriously prevalent—nowhere, indeed, more 
prevalent than among those who cry out most loudly against errors 
of excess. The Report is perfectly frank under this head; it hides 
nothing ; it sets down in due order the omission or mutilation of the 
Quicunque vult, the neglect to repeat the words of administration at 
Communion-time to each individual, the omission of daily service as 
a practice—not as the occasional result of a ‘ reasonable hindrance,’ 
the omission of service on Ascension Day and on Holy-days, the 
omission of the Prayer for the Church Militant when there is no Com- 
munion, the omission of the whole or a part of what the Report oddly 
terms the ‘Ante-Communion Service,’ et caetera. These matters 
are the subject of more than passing mention. As regards the gravest 
of them, a detailed statement is made. A table has been compiled to 
show, out of the number of churches in each diocese, how many have 
no daily service, or no Ascension Day service, or no Holy-day service, 
and a truly surprising table it proves to be. 

It is the unenviable distinction of a large proportion of the Anglican 
clergy that they are the only ministers of any religious cult in the 
world, Christian or non-Christian, who systematically set at naught 
their obligations to render public homage to the Deity they profess 
to worship. How do the Commissioners comment on this grave 
subject ? They busy themselves through many pages of their Report 
with censures directed against various practices and usages. They 
express sore displeasure with certain Churchmen who are unable to 
believe that the body of the Ever-Virgin Theotokos * became a prey 
to corruption, and who accordingly keep the feast which their fore- 
fathers knew as ‘Lady Day in Harvest.’ They are very severe 
with some whose devotion to the Redeeming Love of Christ takes 
the concrete form of the worship of His Sacred Heart—a devotion 
which no more rests (as they suppose) on the visions of Margaret 
Mary Alacoque than does the observance of Michaelmas postulate 
a belief in the Apparition of the Archangel on Mount Gargano.’ The 

* In an appeal heard by Archbishop Tait in person at Lambeth against the revo- 
cation of a curate’s license on the ground (among others) of his having, in a sermon, 
spoken of the Blessed Virgin Mary as the ‘ Mother of God,’ it was successfully argued 
by the present Sir Walter Phillimore that the title of Theotokos applied to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is recognised by a statute of the realm—1 Eliz. c.2, § 17 (or § 20 as edited 
by Stubbs in ‘Hist. App.’ Eccl. Courts Comm. Report, 1883, vol. i. p. 228). The 
statute makes the first four General Councils, or any of them, one of the standards 
for determining heresy; and the Second General Council (of Ephesus) condemned 
Nestorius for denying to the Blessed Virgin Mary the title Theotokos. 


* Surely nobody could take offence on theological grounds to the well-known hymn, 
‘ All ye who seek for sure relief,’ in which the Sacred Heart is mentioned. 
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Commissioners denounce such illegalities as Corpus Christi‘ processions 
and the rite of Benediction. They mention in order to condemn, as 
though it could somehow be included under the term ‘ Invocation of 
Saints,’ a form of petition addressed to Christ to hear the prayers of 
the Saints—a confusion of thought of which not even a theological 
tiro should be guilty. The list of things censured is a long one. 
Nothing is too small for the finely-meshed net of the Commissioners’ 
reprobation. To take a single instance. They solemnly quote the 
testimony of a witness who himself ‘ saw a young girl wearing a white 
veil’ pick up a candle ‘ near the Mary altar’ and then place it lighted 
on a stand! One is tempted to wonder whether the situation could 
have been saved by the substitution of an old girl with a black veil ! 

If these and other such things be, as the Commissioners allege, 
illegal, far be it from any loyal Churchman to approve them. Yet, 
with no wish to defend anything unlawful, surely a plea may, with- 
out offence, be put in on behalf of a sane estimate of relative values. 
Can any just comparison be drawn between the case of the man who, 
in the exuberance of his devotion, commemorates the Falling-Asleep— 
if you will, the Assumption—of Christ’s Mother, and that of the man 
who, in his utter lack of devotion, forbears to commemorate the 
Ascension of Christ Himself ?* Yet one or more instances of this 
grave omission are to be found in every English diocese but three. 
In the diocese of Carlisle, where only one parish exhibits a Eucharistic 
vestment, there are actually fourteen churches without an Ascension 
Day service, 190 in which no service is held on Holy-days, and no less 
than 241, out of a total of 293, which have no daily service at all. 
Manchester has nearly as strange a record, with its total of 543 churches 
in 383 of which daily service is neglected, while 268 have none even on 
Saints’ Days, and thirteen leave Ascension Day unhonoured. Yet, 
while the Commissioners wax indignant at what are, after all, signs 
of overzeal, they view these evidences of laxity—irreligion would 


* Needless to say, the observance of Corpus Christi has no essential connection 
whatever with the alleged ‘miracle of Bolsena’ or any similar legend. Nor does it 
presuppose any special theological theory respecting the Eucharist. 

5 No apology can be needed for the reproduction here in substance—it makes no 
pretence to be a verbatim report—of a portion of a sermon preached by the Rev. A. H. 
Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn :—The point [observed the preacher in effect) is not 
whether Mary was subjected to an ‘assumption’ of her body and soul together, but 
that her ‘assumption’ was effected—in other words, she was taken home—by her 
Divine Son. If we were to speak of the ‘Assumption’ of Our Lord it would be to 
degrade Him, whereas to speak of the ‘ Ascension’ of Mary would be to deify her. So 
long as the two ideas are kept quite distinct, the immeasurable gulf between Creator 
and creature is preserved. If it be true that the Mother of Christ has already 
received her spiritual crown in heaven, it is equally true that God has promised to all 
His people that they shall be crowned with Him hereafter. And when, in that 
supreme ecstasy of their triumph, as it is declared in the Bible, God’s redeemed shall 
cast their crowns down before the Throne of the Lamb, one of those crowns will be 
Mary’s. For it is unthinkable that, when all the faithful receive each one his crown 


of life from the Lord Christ, the only person who is not to have a crown is the 
Mother that bore Him. 
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hardly be too strong a word—without turning a hair. That a parson 
who is bound by his promise to the Church and his duty to the State 
to celebrate Divine Service every day twice in his church should 
defraud God and his parishioners by leaving the parish church unused 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, is a fact that strikes the 
Commissioners merely as a ‘ deviation from the legal standard resulting 
from negligence or inadvertence,’ and as not possessing any further 
significance! Can it be a subject for wonder if the plain man 
regards the Report as sadly lacking in indication of a due sense of 
proportion ? 

A fourth and widely-felt objection to the Report as a whole is 
based on an omission in no way attributable to any fault of the Com- 
missioners, who on certain points were not quite free to speak their 
minds. The King’s Commissioners could hardly be expected to 
criticise the findings of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 

They have done a tolerably bold thing, as it is, in alluding sym- 
pathetically to the conscientious objections entertained by many 
people, and not improbably shared by some, at least, of the Com- 
missioners themselves, to the lack of spiritual authority in a tribunal 
that adjudicates on spiritual questions. Whether the Commission’s 
recommendations for the reform of Ecclesiastical Judicature will 
prove acceptable is too grave and too large a question for discussion 
here and now. In the view of many, this is by far the most valuable 
part of the Report, and the recommendation (number 5) on the 
hearing of doctrinal appeals is well worthy of all consideration. 

The one thing the Commissioners were precluded from doing is also 
the one thing which persons occupying a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility are entitled to do, and which imperatively 
needs to be done. It has become a duty for Churchmen to remind 
each other and to declare to the world that the prime reason for 

disobedience to the Ridsdale and other judgments of the Privy Council 
is that they were felt to be flagrantly unjust and grossly partisan, 
that they forbade clergymen to do—and punished them for doing— 
what the Church distinctly and in set terms ordered to be done. No 
Jesuitical special pleading on the part of any Association can get 
over the plain, simple, obvious fact that the Church’s express rule 
has in effect had a ‘ not’ read into it, so as to be made to ‘ mean’ 
the exact contradictory to what it actually says. This may be law, 
but it is, in the sight of all men, neither truth nor justice. It is an 
ill time for law when those who are subject to it are made to feel that 
it contradicts justice and truth. That the distinguished Judges 
who so ‘interpreted’ the law were men of the highest probity and 
unquestioned honour is nothing to the purpose, however interesting 
from a psychological point of view, as demonstrating the all-powerful 
supremacy of bias, especially of theological bias, over every rival 
influence, even in the case of acute and trained intellects. 
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That ecclesiastical anarchy exists in the Church of England is not 
far from the truth. Anarchy was born when Justice died. Lawless- 
ness in the Church became inevitable when the Judicial Com- 
mittee gave Protestant judgments instead of righteous judgments. 
Lawlessness received a further impetus from the Shortened Services 
Act of 1872, and the support which it lent to the view that any liberties 
might be taken with the Prayer-book. To-day, the Commission being 
our witness, no section of and no grade in the Church of England can 
claim exemption from the charge of lawlessness. The Commissioners, 
called in to prescribe a remedy, have made various suggestions. They 
have laid special stress on the fact that those of their recommendations 
which would require legislation ‘are framed as a complete scheme, 
and must be considered mutually dependent.’ This being so, it is 
clear that, if a conclusive objection can be established against one 
of those recommendations, the rest fall with it. 

It may be urged, therefore, as a fifth and final ground for declaring 
the Report impracticable, that the strongest objection lies against 
the proposal for a new Ornaments Rubric, coupled with modifications 
in other parts of the Prayer-book designed to secure greater ‘ elasticity ’ 
and ‘comprehensiveness.’ It is putting no unreasonable gloss on 
this suggestion to interpret it as an attempt to tinker the Prayer-book, 
or—more specifically—to arrange a bargain under which High Church- 
men are to be indulged with a ‘ distinctive vesture ’ for the Communion 
service, on the condition that they will consent to an authorised 
modification in the use of the Quicunque vult. 

As to which precious proposal it is necessary to make only these 
two observations: First, that the whole Evangelical party have 
already emphatically declared that they will have none of the former 
half of it—a conclusion arrived at, though on different premisses, by 
a vast proportion of High Churchmen also; and, secondly, that a 
solid phalanx of the Catholic school, to which is joined a very large 
number of men of so-called ‘ moderate views,’ backed by a goodly 
company of Evangelicals, is finally determined to stand no tamper- 
ing with the Prayer-book, and especially with the Quicunque vult. 

Of those who are unable to endorse the recommendations embodied 
in the Report, the inquiry is sure to be made: What, then, is to be 
done? The question may be answered by asking another: Is 
it necessary to ‘do’ anything at all—in the sense in which the 
term ‘doing’ is understood in this connection? The better course 
for would-be fishers of men is to abstain from upsetting one another’s 
boats and from tearing each other’s nets to pieces. Let each, by 
scrupulous deference to the Prayer-book as it stands, help in forming 
an atmosphere of obedience in which loyalists of every school may 
breathe and live and move in confidence and in freedom. 


GEORGE ARTHUR. 





















THE REPORT ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE 


IV 


THE unanimous Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline is a document of such grave interest and significance that 
it must directly produce legislation of some kind, and may ultimately 
lead to the disestablishment of the Church. For, though the Commis- 
sion was appointed by the late Government, and was not so impartially 
selected as it might have been, the undue preponderance of High 
Churchmen upon it makes its exposure of Ritualism the more emphatic, 
and no Ministers of the Crown can disclaim responsibility for an 
Established Church which is almost a part of the Constitution. If, as I 
suppose, Mr. Balfour selected the Commissioners, he may be con- 
gratulated upon his choice of a Chairman. Few men would carry 
more weight in the opinion of lay Churchmen than Lord St. Aldwyn, 
and the innuendo that he delayed the issue of the Report on political 
grounds connected with the Education Bill is ridiculous. It is more 
plausible, and not unnatural, to suggest that the Commissioners sacri- 
ficed something for the sake of unanimity, and that many of them 
would willingly have signed a stronger condemnation of Romanism 
in the Church of England. The appointment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was a matter of course. But it is unlucky that the 
Bishops of Oxford and Gloucester, both pronounced High Churchmen, 
should have been the only other prelates on the Commission, while 
the exclusion of the Bishop of Hereford is too marked to have been 
accidental, At the same time, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chief Justice, and the Dean of the Arches all sign a Report, 
their recommendations cannot be neglected, nor their opinion ignored. 
The following words are a challenge to Parliament, and in the course 
of the next Session that challenge must be taken up : 

We think . . . that occasions have arisen more often than has been realised 
by the Bishops. when the interests of the Church and her due administration 
demanded that discipline should be enforced by action in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The deliberate persistence, in spite of a Bishop’s monition, in practices 


significant of teaching repudiated by the Church of England ought to be met by 
an attempt at least to assert in a constitutional way the Church’s claim to obedience. 
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If such attempts failed, the case for reorganisation of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
would be strengthened. But the fact that reforms are needed is not an adequate 
reason for allowing defiant lawlessness to go unchecked pending their adoption. 


Some of us would say that in an Establishment obedience to the 
law ranked even higher than obedience to the Church, whatever 
‘the Church’ may in this connection mean. It must always be 
borne in mind that every beneficed clergyman has twice taken an 
oath of canonical obedience to the Bishop of his diocese : once when 
he was ordained a deacon, and again when he was ordained a priest. If 
the incumbent be allowed to define the limits of canonical obedience for 
himself, the oath ceases to have any meaning, and is one more example 
of the fact that all religious tests are futile. Surely it may with perfect 
fairness be argued that if a clergyman will not follow the pastoral 
injunctions of his Father in God, and chooses rather te take his stand 
on his legal rights as an English citizen, he must acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Courts on pain of forfeiting the privileges he 
has abused. The case of the ‘ passive resister’ is not in point. The 
passive resister was not established and endowed. 

The Commissioners have drawn up a list of illegal practices which 
they regard as especially grave and significant. I will not transcribe 
them all, because some of them deal with very sacred things and are 
held in solemn reverence by Roman Catholics. But ‘ the interpolation 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to the Canon of the Mass’ is 
quite beyond the limits of tolerance in the Protestant Church of 
England, being, as the Commissioners observe, both illegal, and 
inconsistent with the Book of Common Prayer. The Commissioners 
leave out of their category the use of unlawful vestments, apparently 
because they are unwilling to acknowledge the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. It is of course well known that the decision of 
the Judicial Committee in the leading case of Clifton v. Ridsdale 
has been bitterly assailed and some parts of it, though not the part 
concerning vestments, are difficult to reconcile with the later judgment 
of the same tribunal in Read v. the Bishop of Lincoln. But for a 
Royal Commission to impugn the authority of the King in Council is 
a novel and a startling development of clericalism in strange places. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Judicial Committee is a statutory 
body, having the direct sanction of Parliament, which is all that can 
be claimed for the Supreme Court of Judicature itself. The final 
Court of Appeal for the British Empire beyond the seas may be 
assumed without paradox to be capable of interpreting a rubric, if 
not of expounding a dogma. There is one sentence in this Report 
which possesses great historic interest, as a striking contrast with the 

attitude hitherto held by High Churchmen in England towards 
Presbyterianism in Scotland : 

















































































































In an age which has witnessed an extraordinary revival of spiritual life 
and activity the Church has had to work under regulations fitted for a different 
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condition of things without that power of self-adjustment which is inherent 
in the conception of a living Church, and is, as a matter of fact, possessed by 
the Established Church of Scotland. 


Lord Halsbury, when he delivered judgment in the case of the 
Scottish Churches, seemed to think that a Church which could alter 
its doctrines was no Church at all. The Commissioners take precisely 
the opposite view, and even hold up a Church without a Bishop as a 
model of spiritual vitality. If there were any real analogy between the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland, this fact would be 
both relevant and important. But there is none. In Scotland all 
Presbyterians, whether they belong to the Established Church or to 
the United Free Church, profess the same doctrines, and adopt the 
same methods of ecclesiastical government. In their General Assem- 
blies lay Elders sit alongside of Ministers, and vote with them on a 
footing of perfect equality, which is the essence of Presbyterianism. 
The two Houses of Convocation in England, representing the separate 
and independent provinces of Canterbury and York, are exclusively 
clerical. Indeed, they are even narrower than that. For unbeneficed 
clergymen, commonly, though not quite accurately, called curates, 
have no more voice in the election of Proctors than the laity them- 
selves. The ‘Houses of Laymen’ are merely debating societies, 
with a marked tendency to self-advertisement. If Letters of Business 
were issued to the Convocations, as the Commissioners recommend, 
they would be issued to clergymen only, and in the opinion of the 
Attorney-General the Convocation of Canterbury would not be able 
to vote with the Convocation of York. Sir John Walton seemed to 
think that they might vote separately, and deliberate in common. 
Inasmuch, however, as no such joint session has occurred since the 
thirteenth century, its legality may well be doubted. The suggestion 
that they should ‘ take counsel with the Houses of Laymen’ must have 
been made in temporary forgetfulness of the fact that Convocation 
cannot go beyond the scope of the commission it receives from the 
Crown without defying the Royal supremacy, and thus incurring the 
penalties of pramunire. 

We desire [say the Commissioners] to place on record our conviction that 
the evidence gives no justification for any doubt that in the large majority of 
parishes the work of the Church is being quietly and diligently performed by 


clergy who are entirely loyal to the principles of the English Reformation as 
expressed in the Book of Common Prayer. 


This is undoubtedly true, and it should never be forgotten that 
some of the best clergymen in the Church of England, men whose lives 
are examples of every Christian virtue, never come before the public 
at all. Buta large majority is quite compatible with a large minority, 
and the evidence given before the Commission, minimised rather than 
maximised, as Bentham would say, in the Report, will show that the 
number of persistently refractory incumbents is much greater than 











had been supposed. Take London alone. It is notorious that the 
late Archbishop Temple, when he was Bishop of London, allowed 
Ritualistic practices to grow and flourish under his eyes unchecked. 
This was certainly not the result of indolence, for there never was a 
more strenuous prelate. It was the fruit of deliberate policy. Dr. 
Temple was by nature a Liberal, and he had himself been subject, not 
indeed to prosecution, but to violent, irrational abuse, because of the 
article he wrote in Essays and Reviews. He made up his mind that 
so long as his clergy did their work he would let them alone, and not 
suffer them to be brought before the Courts on account of ecclesias- 
tical irregularities. The failure of the Public Worship Act helped him, 
and the public had much confidence in the robust integrity of his 
character. When he was translated to Canterbury, his successor, 
Bishop Creighton, found himself much embarrassed by the legacy of 
unsettled cases which Dr. Temple had left him, and by the gathering 
indignation of the Protestants in his diocese. Dr. Creighton’s clever- 
ness was extraordinary, and his personal kindness to those who came 
in contact with him gave him a very remarkable influence. Yet he 
failed to secure universal obedience, and the Commissioners find that 
he was not in fact even so successful as he supposed. His premature 
death was an irreparable loss to the Church, and the present Bishop 
of London does not inspire educated laymen with absolute confidence. 
He has adopted a singular method of dealing with clergymen who 
do not obey him orthe law. He does not, like the Pope, lay them under 
an interdict. He places them ‘under discipline,’ refusing to visit 
their churches, even for the confirmation of children, or to renew 
the licenses of their curates. A more futile acknowledgment of episco- 
pal impotence could hardly be imagined One London clergyman 
whose church the Bishop said publicly that he would not visit 
observed dryly, ‘ He’d better wait till he’s asked.’ The churches now 
* under discipline ’ are St. Peter’s, London Docks ; St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Paddington ; St. Mary’s, Edmonton ; St. Augustine’s, Stepney ; St. 
Michael’s, North Kensington ; and St. Clement’s, City Road. These 
things are not done in a corner. 

The practical Recommendations of the Commissioners, some of 
which are rather surprising, could not be adopted without an Act of 
Parliament, which would bring the whole condition of the Church 
before the House of Commons. Almost everyone, except a small knot 
of extreme High Churchmen, will agree with the Commissioners that 
the illegal practices described by them in detail ‘ should be promptly 
made to cease by the exercise of the authority belonging to the Bishops, 
and, if necessary, by proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts.’ Inas- 
much, however, as some of the Bishops have more sympathy with 
the culprits than they have with the law, the practical difficulties are 
considerable. The second paragraph of the Report is the one dealing 
with Convocation and with Letters of Business. Before they issue 
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these Letters, of which the legal effect is extremely doubtful, and may 
be nugatory, the Government would do well to¥pause and reflect. 
It is not an easy thing to pass an ecclesiastical measure through the 
House of Commons. The present House will not receive such a Bill 
more sympathetically because it is recommended by Convocation. 
Most Liberal Churchmen probably agree that the revival of Convoca- 
tion which Bishop Wilberforce obtained from Lord Palmerston was a 
serious blunder. It had not met for a century and a quarter, not 
since the Bangorian controversy, and what it has done in the last 
forty years for the Church or the nation neither the Church nor the 
nation knows. It is totally disconnected with the laity, few clergy- 
men pay much attention to it, and it would not be a bad thing to 
require that the Proctors should conduct their debates in Latin when 
they solemnly turn a gravamen into an articulus cleri. Whatever 
the Government may propose, they should bring, on the responsibility 
of the Cabinet, before Parliament as the trustees of a Church which, 
so long as it remains established, is a national institution. I am quite 
sure that they will not propose, for the House of Commons would never 
adopt, the reference of any charges brought before an ecclesiastical 
court to an assembly of bishops, perhaps the least judicial among all 
the orders of men. : 

The Public Worship Act of 1874, commonly atrributed to Arch- 
bishop Tait, but really in substance the work of Lord Shaftesbury, 
makes the consent of the Bishop necessary to a prosecution for ritual. 
The Commissioners advise the repeal of the Act. The House of Lords 
has decided that the episcopal veto may equally be exercised under 
the Church Discipline Act of 1840. The Commissioners recommend 
that the veto should be abolished. It has been exercised with flagrant 
unwisdom, so that clergymen who ‘ obey God rather than man,’ or in 
other words do as they like, are safe in the last resort from the only 
authority which can enforce its decrees. It is reasonable that the 
Court itself, subject to appeal, should have the power of staying frivo- 
lous or vexatious suits. I remember hearing Bishop Mackarness tell 
the Judges of the Queen’s Bench that he had been asked to prosecute 
a clergyman for not giving notice of the festival of St. Simon and 
St. Jude. At the same time the expense of these prosecutions is a 
more than adequate deterrent in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Nobody ever succeeds in cutting down lawyers’ fees. This expense 
ought not to fall upon the Bishops, who have a far better use for their 
money, and the promoters of ecclesiastical suits may fairly be asked 
to give security for costs. Even the episcopal veto has not been a 
more formidable barrier to the vindication of the law than the punish- 
ment of ritualistic clergymen by sending them to gaol. Five-and- 
twenty years ago a handful of clerical nonentities became heroes 
and martyrs because they had been imprisoned by Lord Penzance. 
The Commissioners most sensibly recommend the substitution of 
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deprivation for imprisonment. A clergyman of the Church of England 
accepts a benefice on condition that he will obey the ecclesiastical 
law as expounded by the King’s Courts. If he subsequently refuses 
to do so, he has no right to complain because his benefice is taken 
from him. This Recommendation, with the abolition of the veto, 
are the substance of Mr. Austin Taylor’s Bill, which he brought into 
the last Parliament, and has reintroduced in this. There seems to be 
no obvious reason why the present Heuse of Commons should refuse 
to pass it. The idea of a new Ornaments Rubric for the total or partial 
recognition of ‘ vestments’ is, on the other hand, chimerical and 
visionary. The House of Commons has something better to do than 
to regulate ecclesiastical millinery. The only change in the rubric 
likely to be carried is the removal of the Athanasian Creed, for which, 
I believe, St. Athanasius is in no way responsible. 

But of course no reasonable man can shut his eyes to the fact 
that any Bill to carry out this Report, or any single paragraph of it, 
will be accompanied by a demand for disestablishment. The Libera- 
tion Society has not gained ground of late years. In many respects 
the Church of England is very different from what it was thirty years 
ago. The clergy are much poorer. The Bishops lead simpler and 
more frugal lives. No young man in his senses would now take Orders 

as a comfortable provision in life. If the intellectual standard of 
the clerical profession has not been raised, its moral standard never 
stood so high as it stands to-day. At the same time there is a fatal 
discrepancy between the vast majority of lay Churchmen and a con- 
siderable minority of clergymen who call themselves ‘ Anglican 
Priests.’ The laity are quite determined that the Church shall remain 
Protestant. Ritualists abhor the word, describe themselves as 
Catholics, and seek to dismiss the great ecclesiastical dominion which 
is really entitled to that name with the contemptuous epithet 
‘Roman.’ They are like the parson in Lothair, whose friends thought 
that he would ‘go over to Rome.’ They underrated, says Disraeli, 
the exuberant priestliness of the man. He thought that Rome should 
come to him. Even Mr. Gladstone persuaded himself in his old age 
that the Pope would ‘ recognise Anglican’ orders,’ and that it really 
mattered whether he did or not. If the Church is disestablished, 
the operation will be performed, or at least the motive power will 
come, from within, and not from without. It was the Romanising 
clergy who caused the appointment of this Commission, and Dis- 
establishment has been revived as a practical issue by the publication 
. of this Report. 

It has also been stimulated by the attitude of some High 
Churchmen towards the Education Bill, which now lies for second 
reading in the House of Lords. If this Bill had been treated as a 
purely political measure, dividing parties in the House of Commons 
and the country, the Church of England, which contains at least as 
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many Liberals as Conservatives, might not have been especially 
concerned. Liberal Churchmen are perfectly satisfied with the 
religious teaching in Council schools. They regard it as slightly 
profane, and highly absurd, to call Christianity ‘ Cowper-Templeism.’ 
But a small compact body of sacerdotalists, mainly though not exclu- 
sively clerical, have arrogated to themselves the right of speaking 
in the name of the Church, and have put forward claims which are 
odious to the great mass of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who knows as much about children as I know about 
patristic theology, writes to the Westminster Gazette that every child 
is born in a state of moral leprosy which he calls sin, and can only be 
rescued by a dogmatic process technically known as ‘grace.’ The 
grace of God can do anything. It does not allow children to be born 
moral lepers, and it does not work through the means provided by 
Lord Hugh Cecil. I cannot believe that even Lord Hugh, though he 
talks about ‘ gambling in souls,’ supposes that the Almighty punishes 
boys and girls for having been educated in Council schools, or County 
Councils for having educated them there. If any such doctrine could 
with the faintest plausibility be attributed to the Church of England, 
as of course it cannot, most Churchmen would become Dissenters to- 
morrow. We all understand the position of Roman Catholics. 
They believe in an infallible Church, with an infallible Head at Rome, 
which has the sole right of interpreting the ways of God to man 
as set forth in the Bible or elsewhere. Protestants believe in neither 
one nor the other. Private judgment, guided, of course, by knowledge 
and wisdom, is as essential to Protestantism as an open Bible, which 
has its own lessons for the human mind. These, it may be said, are 
private and personal questions, with which a stranger should not 
intermeddle. But then Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends have chosen 
to proclaim the contrary position, and to assert, at least by implica- 
tion, that no one has a right to remain in the Church of England who 
does not agree with them. If they are indeed the Church, the Church 
as a national institution is at an end. The Church of England has 
endured and flourished because it afforded ample scope and latitude 
for all varieties of Protestant opinion, from the Highest of the High 
to the Broadest of the Broad. If it is to sink into a small ‘ Anglican’ 
clique, its severance from the State, as from the main body of English 
opinion, will be speedy, definite, and complete. 
Herpert Pavt. 
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THE POLITICAL POWERS OF LABOUR 


THEIR EXTENT AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 


I 


Wuat 1s Meant By LaBour IN CuRRENT CONTROVERSY 


THE presence in Parliament, for the first time in any considerable 
numbers, of a party claiming par excellence to represent what is called 
Labour, is a fact whose significance has been thus far very inaccurately 
understood both by the Labour members themselves and by others 
who either sympathise with or are hostile to them. This misunder- 
standing has in each case the same origin, which consists of the loose- 
ness of the ideas associated with the word ‘labour.’ Labour, of 
course, means some form of human activity, or it means nothing, 
but it is evident also that, as used in the present connection, the 
form of activity meant by it must be of some special and limited 
kind. Otherwise a party which claimed to represent Labour would 
not be specifically distinguishable from a party, for example, which 
represented the interests of active capital. What, then, in the minds 
of the Labour members themselves does labour stand for as that 
which is specially and distinctively represented by them ? 

It would be difficult to give a definition of this which did not re- 
quire qualifications in respect of exceptional cases; but, broadly 
speaking, we may say that it means for them first and foremost what 
is commonly called manual labour. But here at once the need for 
exceptions arises. The writing of a book, the drafting of an Act of 
Parliament, the painting of a great picture, all involve labour of the 
hands. The painting of a picture is essentially inseparable from 
this. But the Labour members in Parliament certainly do not claim 
to represent the interests of a Millais or an Alma-Tadema. The 
root idea which the Labour members form of labour may be best 
described as those forms of muscular and manual activity of which 
all normal men are capable to an approximately equal degree, and 
which the majority of men in all ages have, from the nature of things, 
been obliged to exercise. Such labour, no doubt, approximately 
equal though it may be in a general way, admits of, and requires 
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different degrees of skill ; and we find in labour, consequently, certain 
different grades, which are elicited in accordance with the talents of 
the individual labourers. So much our Labour members would 
without doubt concede ; but all forms of labour, according to their 
conception of it, are alike in this—that each is an exertion of manual 
and muscular energy on the part of men as individuals, which is 
applied to the performance of separate industrial tasks. That such 
is the conception of Labour prevalent among the party as a body is 
illustrated by the occupations of the great majority of its members. 
According to an interesting statement published in the Review of 
Reviews for June, eleven of them are coal-miners ; six are mechanics 
employed in various metal industries ; four are mill hands ; four are 
farm-labourers ; three are railway employees ; there is a barge-builder, 
a bootmaker, a stonemason, several printers’ employees, and a maker 
of watch-cases. In men thus occupied we have the bulk of the party, 
and it is in virtue of occupations such as these that they make their 
claim to represent labour directly. 

Labour, then, translated from abstract into concrete terms, means 
that section of the population whose one distinguishing characteristic 
consists in this—that its members individually devote to individual 
industrial tasks those manual and muscular energies which such 
tasks demand, and in respect of which all normal men are, approxi- 
mately at least, equal. Members of this class may have other facul- 
ties also, as, indeed, of course, they have; but, in so far as such 
faculties are those which are possessed and exercised by the human 
race generally, these faculties are in no way distinctive of the labouring 
class as such. They belong to its members as representatives, not of 
labour, but of humanity. On the other hand, if members of the 
labcuring class, as many doubtless do, possess, in addition to the 
average faculties of labour, faculties of other kinds, which are above 
the average and exceptional, such men represent in virtue of these, 
not the labour which makes the whole class one, but some kind of 
superiority which separates a part of that class from the rest of it. 
Thus the mining population in Wales enjoys the reputation of pos- 
sessing exceptional gifts for music; but the miners who have been 
sent to Parliament by the Welsh mining constituencies lay no claim 
to represent the distinctive interests of musicians. If labour stands 
for anything distinctive of any comprehensive class, and if the Labour 
members represent this class in any distinctive sense, the word labour, 
as used in current political discussion, means the application of ordinary 
hands and muscles to tasks of the kind just indicated—such as the 
extraction of so much coal, the hammering of so many rivets, the 
setting up of so much type, or the ploughing of so many furrows. 
It is only by using the word labour in this specific sense that such 
phrases as ‘the Labour members,’ ‘ the Labour party,’ or ‘ the cause 
of labour’ can have any specific meaning. And such is the sense, 
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though for the most part not consciously defined, which is actually 
attributed to the word in the political discussion of to-day, both by 
the public generally and by the Labour members themselves. 


II 


ILLusIons oF LABOUR AS TO THE NATURE OF ITS OWN 
IMPORTANCE 


What, then, is the real significance of the rise of the Labour party ? 
Within what limits does it stand for a legitimate political force, with 
reasonable and practicable ends ? And how far do its own ambitions 
and the fears of those who are out of sympathy with it, lie beyond 
the region of what is inherently possible? We shall find that for a 
party representing the interests of labour as such, there is a very 
distinct and legitimate field of action ; but the more clearly we realise 
what the character of this field is, the more clearly shall we realise 
how far outside its borders the aspirations of many of the Labour 
members lie, and how much smaller is the efficient force at the back 
of them, than they themselves, or than those who fear them, suppose. 

The intelligible and legitimate functions which may conceivably 
be fulfilled by a party representing the interests of the labouring as 
distinct from all other classes, are obvious enough, as a few examples 
will show us, and arise from the broad fact that a variety of social 
questions really do concern the labouring classes either exclusively 
or in a special way. Thus the fencing of machinery in factories, 
the construction of factories with due regard to sanitation, the obliga- 
tion of employers to compensate employees injured in their service, 
the limitation of the normal labour day, the recognition of such rights 
as are incident to collective bargaining—all these are matters which 
concern the labouring classes in a special and direct way in which 
they concern no others. There is, therefore, in Parliament a legiti- 
mate locus standi for a party which distinguishes itself from all other 
parties by representing, as distinguished from the interests of all 
other classes, the peculiar interests of the classes who live by manual 
labour. 

Such being the case, then, the presence in Parliament of a party 
which differed from other parties only in this one particular, that it 
concerned itself more specially than they with matters of the kind 
just indicated, would not be in itself a feature in our political life 
to which, on general grounds, it would be possible to take exception. 
But the claims of the Labour party, and the ideas of its members 
and their supporters, are far from being limited by this sober view 
of the situation. Mixed with claims and ideas which will generally 
be admitted as reasonable are others of a more ambitious and also 
of a more disputable character. Thus, with the idea that the special 
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interests of labour require to be represented by members who make 
them their main concern is associated the idea that the members 
who represent these can only do so adequately if they are themselves 
manual labourers. Again, with the idea that the special interests 
of labour require more consideration than they have generally re- 
ceived hitherto is associated the idea that these interests are entitled 
to some privileged position—as though because such and such men 
belong to the labouring classes acts should be legal on their part 
which are not legal for others. The vitality of this idea has been 
illustrated in an interesting way by the demands of the Labour party 
with regard to the right of picketing. They and their friends in the 
Government disguise the nature of these demands under the plausible 
doctrine that it ought not to be illegal for men to perform any act 
collectively which is legal for each singly ; and one of the spokesmen 
of the Government elicited uproarious applause by what was sup- 
posed to be an absolutely convincing illustration. No one, he said, 
would maintain that an upper housemaid was committing an illegal 
act if she left her situation on the ground that she did not like the 
butler. Would anyone, the speaker continued, be foolish enough 
to maintain that what was legal for one housemaid, so long as she 
acted for herself, ought to be made illegal if the other housemaids 
were to join with her? A far closer parallel to the practice of picketing 
would have been the following. It is legal for any one member of 
Parliament to walk by himself down Parliament Street; it is also 
legal for any two to walk down it arm-in-arm ; but if ten members 
were to walk down it linked together, sweeping the pavement, and 
thrusting everyone else into the roadway, such a corporate act, were 
it not illegal already, would certainly be made so with very little 
delay. The hollowness of the arguments put forward in this con- 
nection by the Labour party and their friends would have been plain 
to everybody—indeed, the arguments could hardly have been used— 
if it had not been for the underlying idea that any claim advanced 
in the special interest of Labour is prima facie a just claim, and that 
any arguments supporting it must for that reason be sound. 

But the disputable ideas of the Labour party do not end here— 
with the idea that the interests of manual labour as such have a right 
to preferential treatment. They are reinforced by one of very much 
wider scope. This is that the classes whose one class distinction is 
that they live by labour whilst other classes do not, ought to possess, 
and will possess in the future, a preponderant control over the entire 
affairs of the nation. The ideal Government which, more or less 
vaguely conceived, the Labour party have in view, is, indeed, a 
Government consisting of labouring men—of men generically dis- 
tinguished from statesmen of all other types by the fact that their 
normal occupation is the performance of manual tasks. An American 
writer has recently illustrated this fact by solemnly observing, with 
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a mixture of alarm and sympathy: ‘The Government of Great 
Britain will, at no distant date, be administered exclusively by men 
working with their hands.’ 

Ideals, ambitions, and prophecies such as these, though they may 
seem absurd to some and dangerously insane to others, cannot profit- 
ably be dismissed or met by ridicule or by crude defiance. However 
false, and consequently dangerous, they may be, their significance, 
great or small, can be properly estimated only by a careful and calm 
examination of the sources from which they spring. This examina- 
tion will bring us back to the point which I set out with elucidating— 
namely, the nature and scope of those activities which are meant by 
the term ‘ labour.’ 


iil 


Tue DEPENDENCE OF LABOUR ON ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN 
ITS OWN 


Labour as we defined it, and as it is undoubtedly conceived by 
the Labour members themselves and illustrated by their own occu- 
pations—namely, manual labour, of a more or less ordinary kind, 
as applied to individual tasks—has two distinguishing characteristics. 
All normal human beings of sufficient age are capable of it ; and in 
every community it must be exercised by all or by a great number, 
as the primary condition which enables such a community to exist. 
The whole means of life, then, in a certain sense, are based on labour. 
If we put the bearing and the rearing of children aside, every form of 
activity except labour may be absent, and a community may yet, 
within certain limits, flourish; but if labour be absent, the com- 
munity must cease to be ; and no other kinds of activity are able to 
accomplish anything. Labour, therefore, stands for the majority 
of any given population in the first place ; and it stands, in the second 
place, not for the majority only, but for a majority performing the 
one fundamental function which alone is universally necessary for 
the existence of the human race. 

Hence, by a process of thought which is very simple and intel- 
ligible, the idea has arisen that, in all conditions of society (even 
those in which the production of wealth has been most highly de- 
veloped), labour and the labouring classes represent, if not all, yet 
nearly all, of the human activities to which the wealth of the com- 
munity is due. Other classes may possibly add something to the 
result ; but the efficiency of these depends on the class that labours. 
The efficiency of the class that labours does not depend on these. 

Now, as applied to certain conditions of society, this conception 
of labour would theoretically be true enough. Where all productive 
processes are carried on by individuals, either working singly or else 
in very small groups (as still happens in savage or semi-savage com- 
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munities), the total product depends on the industrial efficiency of 
individuals, and bears a direct proportion to it. Even in such cases, 
however, this, as history shows us, has been true in an abstract rather 
than in a concrete sense. If all the members of one tribe had devoted 
themselves to industry, whilst half the members of a neighbouring 
tribe devoted themselves to the art of fighting, the former would in 
theory have twice as much wealth as the latter; but in practice the 
latter would undoubtedly have seized on the wealth of the former. 
Labour, therefore, in relation to actual social life, has, even in cases 
where theoretically its importance is greatest, not possessed the 
exclusive importance which certain thinkers assign to it. But waiving 
such considerations with regard to military efficiency, which I have 
used only as a passing illustration, let me go on to observe that, in 
exact proportion as labour is, in an economic sense, the main factor 
in production, it is inefficient, and the product is small; whilst in 
proportion as it becomes a subordinate factor, though it can never 
cease to be a necessary one, the productive power of the community, 
as a whole, increases. Manual labour, in short, as related to the 
facts of progress, is simply the productive unit, which is multiplied 
by other forces ; and these other forces consist of the various faculties 
and activities by which manual labour is directed and co-ordinated. 
In other words, labour, as such, is essentially non-progressive. The 
extremes of manual skill, as devoted to individual tasks, were reached 
very early in the history of civilisation. They are to be found in savage 
tribes to-day. The relation of labour to the causes of industrial pro- 
gress may be illustrated by a comparison between a geographical 
treatise written and printed to-day, and one written and printed, let 
us say, in the time of Aldus. The former would, of course, as com- 
pared with the latter, represent an immense advance in geographical 
knowledge, and this enlarged knowledge would be conveyed to us 
by means of the printed characters. But so far as these characters 
themselves were concerned, the compositors of Aldus would have 
done their work as well as the compositors of to-day. The modern 
treatise would be superior to the old one, because the movements 
of the compositors’ hands had been made in accordance with a new 
set of instructions given, through his manuscript, by a man in posses- 
sion of new knowledge. The work of the compositors may stand 
for the non-progressive efficiency of labour. The superiority of the 
new treatise to the old one may stand for the progressive forces by 
which manual labour is directed. The same thing holds good of all 
the advances that have been made in manufacturing machinery, in 
applied chemistry, in locomotion, the transmission of news, and so 
forth. Progress in all these cases has resulted not from any new 
dexterity on the part of manual labourers, but from new directions 
being imposed on the movements of innumerable hands, whose strength 
and precision to-day are no more than they were yesterday. And 
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to this progressive work of directing each pair of hands singly must 
be added the work of co-ordinating the operations of innumerable 
pairs, so that they may eventuate in some one result. 

Now, such being the case, as all industrial history shows us, whilst 
the faculties involved in labour are, to speak broadly, common to 
the human race, the faculties involved in the progressive direction of 
labour develop themselves in a minority only, and the highest 
of these, the most important and the most far-reaching in their effects, 
develop themselves only in a minority that is very small. The pro- 
gress of industry, for example, as Herbert Spencer has pointed out, 
is largely based on mathematics of an abstruse kind, which, as our 
university examinations show, only a few of those most favourably 
circumstanced can master. No doubt to an eye that does not pierce 
below the surface of things, the building of an Atlantic liner and 
the navigating of it between England and America seem to be entirely 
the work of manual labour—of such labour as the Labour members 
claim to represent in their own persons ; but it requires the exertion 
of very little intelligence to see that such labour is merely the tool 
of other faculties that lie behind it—the faculties of the mathematician, 
the astronoraer, the chemist, the master of applied science, of the 
great industrial organiser, which are in their highest and most efficient 
developments not found in one man out of a thousand. 

It is needless and impossible here to elaborate this fact farther. 
It is enough to say briefly that the faculties which make labour pro- 
gressively efficient, which maintain its increased efficiencies and alone 
prevent them from disappearing, are not only incomparably rarer 
than manual labour itself, but differ from it essentially in this funda- 
mental particular—that whereas manual labour, as such, is the work 
of the single labourer engaged on a single task, the directing faculties 
operate simultaneously on an indefinite number of labourers, making 
to each a loan of the same kind of added efficiency. 

The result is that those classes or persons, in whom the directing 
and organising faculties are most successfully embodied, contribute 
an element to the productive power of a country out of all propor- 
tion to their number, which, compared with that of the labourers, is, 
as I have said, small. How, then, as social forces, do these two 
classes stand related ? If we suppose them, in preparation for some 
act of formal antagonism, to be estimating the strength of their 
respective positions, the following assertions on either side will ex- 
press the true nature of the situation. Labour will be able to say for 
itself: ‘I am the prime essential. I can exist in the absence of 
directing talent. I did so for thousands of years before directing 
talent arose. But directing talent is powerless without me.’ On the 
other hand, the directing classes will be able to say to the labouring : 
‘You may paralyse us, but you will not be emancipating yourselves. 
We do not make you toil. What makes you toil is Nature. We 
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find the majority of mankind labouring with its hands and muscles 
owing to the same compulsion that makes the earth rotate and rivers 
flow downwards to the sea. You will have to labour, whether we 
direct you or no; but if we do not direct you, you will only have to 
work the harder. In some countries, no doubt, you could continue, 
on these terms, to exist; but in thickly peopled countries such as 
England even existence would be impossible for something like two- 
thirds of you. If, when you talk about the interests of labour, what 
you have in view is a gradual amelioration of the general conditions 
of toil, and an increase in your own share of those material goods 
which constitute the results of the general industrial process, you 
can hope for this only through co-operation of the directing classes, 
on whose activity the progressive efficiency of the industrial process 
depends.’ 

In so far, then, as the Labour party of to-day really does what it 
purports to do—in so far as it represents the interests of labour as 
distinct from other interests, and opposed to them, it represents only 
a very small fraction of those interests and activities which are essential 
to its own welfare. 

To this it is possible that the apologists of labour may answer, 
‘We do not ignore or underrate the importance of the directing and 
organising talents ; but we claim that, amongst our ranks, we possess 


these talents ourselves.’ Now, such an argument, if seriously put 
forward, is, as we shall see presently, a complete abandonment of the 
labour position, as at present popularly understood. It deserves, 
however, to be carefully considered ; and all that I have thus far said 
has been leading up to it. 


Iv 


WHO DOES THE LABOUR Party or To-pay REALLY REPRESENT ? 


Spinoza was one of the world’s greatest thinkers. He was also a 
manual labourer, whose occupation was grinding lenses. Rousseau 
was a thinker who, in a sense, was more influential than Spinoza. 
For a time he was a manual labourer who lived by copying music. 
But no one would say that Spinoza, in his doctrines as to God and 
substance, or even that Rousseau, in his theory of the origin of sogiety, 
represented manual labour as embodied in opticians or copyists. 
The fact that they happened to be manual labourers was an accident ; 
and their influence had nothing to do with the practice of their respec- 
tive trades. In the same way it is possible, and indeed highly pro- 
bable, that amongst the labouring classes of this country to-day 
there may be all kinds of exceptional talent maturing themselves 
which will make their possessors influential in other ways than that 
of labour. But in whatever cases such a development takes place, and 
in so far as it takes place, the men who acquire influence of the kinds 
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in question cease in any direct sense to represent ordinary labour, 
and represent instead one or more of the exceptional qualities, such 
as intellect, sagacity, imagination, strength of will, or knowledge, to 
which the influence of all influential men has been due, from the 
Ceesars, the Napoleons, the Platos, the Shakespeares, and the Newtons 
downwards. Our Labour members, in so far as they are men with 
any special aptitudes for politics, may indeed give expression to the 
desires of the labouring classes ; but they do not, in virtue of being 
manual labourers themselves, represent average labour in any more 
direct way than Lord Shaftesbury did two generations since. Their 
special qualifications as legislators arise from their possession of quali- 
ties in which they differ from the ordinary workman, not from those 
in which they resemble him. Let us, then, ask what, so far as we 
are in a position to judge, the special qualities are with which the 
present Labour representatives are equipped for their work as legis- 
lators ? And we may ask this question in no offensive spirit, because 
the only fact on which it will be necessary for us to dwell is not 
positive or personal, but purely general and negative. 

Let us assume that these representatives are men as amply endowed 
as are capable politicians of any other class, with those general political 
talents which deserve and command distinction. It is probable that 
many of them are in this way really exceptional. But whatever may 
be the higher gifts of intellect and talent represented by them, there 
are certain talents and capacities, intimately connected with the 
welfare of the labouring, as of all other classes, in which they are, one 
and all of them, conspicuously and almost avowedly deficient. In 
addition to being, as we assume them to be, men of exceptional talents 
generally, they are doubtless in their own trades capable and honest 
labourers ; but there are certain faculties to which no one of them 
makes the slightest claim, and of which no one of them, so far as we 
can judge, possesses even the germ ; and these are those faculties of 
direction, of industrial organisation, and of enterprise on which the 
whole efficiency of labour in a society such as ours depends. 

In saying this I am not speaking at random. I have referred 
already to an account of the Labour members, published in The 
Review of Reviews, and compiled from information furnished by the 
Labour members themselves. In this very illuminating document 
they mention the more important of the books which have appealed 
to them and influenced their lives, guiding their thoughts and energies 
into the channels most congenial to their characters. The more 
noticeable of these books may be divided into three sections, the 
first comprising works which belong to general literature, historical, 
and imaginative; the second comprising works which represent 
political and social sentiment ; the third comprising works which deal 
with political and social questions scientifically. Those comprised in 
the first section are classics with all educated readers, such as the Bible, 
Bunyan, Gibbon, Macaulay, Shakespeare, Pope, Dickens, Scott, and 
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Lytton. Those comprised in the second section—the section of social 
and political sentiment—consist almost exclusively of certain works 
by Carlyle and Ruskin. Of those comprised in the third section— 
the section of social and political science—a few are the works of 
extreme socialists, such as Marx ; but those which have most readers 
are the works of Henry George and Mill. Out of the hundred most 
important books mentioned by forty-three Labour members as 
influencing them, nearly four-fifths consist, in addition to the Bible, 
of certain works by the following seven writers, which I give in the 
order of their popularity. Ruskin, Carlyle, Dickens, Henry George, 
Scott, J. S. Mill, and Bunyan. Special mention is made of Ruskin 
by fourteen of the Labour members, of Carlyle by twelve, of Dickens 
by ten, of Henry George by ten, of Scott by seven, of J. 8. Mill by 
seven, and of Bunyan by six. Special prominence is given to the 
Bible by ten. 

Now, we may pause here to note briefly in passing that none of 
these writers, to whom the ‘direct’ representatives of labour tell us 
that they owe so much, no one, with the exception of Bunyan, was in 
any sense a representative of manual labour himself. Carlyle was the 
son of a labourer. Dickens perhaps during one period of his youth 
might have been claimed by the labouring classes as one of their own 
number. But Dickens and Carlyle became influential and famous by 
exchanging the activities of labour for activities of another kind. 
The qualities which have endeared Scott to readers of all classes are 
distinctively the qualities of the noblest type of country gentleman. 
Ruskin’s personal or direct connection with labour was limited to 
his attempts, for a year or so, to break a few stones near Oxford. 
The moral of all this is—and it is here pointed by the Labour members 
themselves—that the special kind of activity represented by the 
labouring classes requires for their own sake to be supplemented by 
the activities of other classes, numerically small and exerting them- 
selves in a different way. 

But the fact to which I mainly desire to call the reader’s attention 
is one far more precise than this. It is not the fact that the books 
by which the Labour members have been chiefly influenced are not 
the books of men who were themselves labourers. It is the fact that 
of all these books, no single one has any bearing whatsoever on the 
practical processes of production. None gives a single hint available 
by any human being as to how so much labour, when directed by the 
productive intellect, may be enabled to produce more than it does at 
present, or how new openings may be found for it when at present it 
is involuntarily idle. One of the main objects of the Labour members 
is to secure for the manual labourer an increasing abundance of the 
products of the national industry ; but how the productivity of this 
industry is to be increased, how it is to be even maintained, and 
readapted to constantly changing circumstances—here is a class of 
questions on which the writers who have influenced the Labour 
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members do not condescend to touch. And yet for the labourers, 
more than for any other class, these are the questions which prac- 
tically underlie everything. The processes by which the few 
loaves and fishes are to be multiplied must precede all disputes 
as to the manner in which they are to be dealt out to the multi- 
tude. 

Let me illustrate this by a case which accords with actual fact. 
In a town or district in this country, once the seat of the silk industry, 
the silk mills are gradually closed, and the owners ruined, in conse- 
quence of foreign competition. Labour loses what has long been its 
chief employment, and distress amongst the operatives at last becomes 
widespread, acute, and notorious. Members of the Labour party, 
doubtless with the best intentions, visit the neighbourhood, expatiate 
on the prevalent suffering, preach the doctrine of the minimum wage, 
the duty of the State to provide work where there is no normal demand 
for it, and advocate at a series of meetings extending over many months 
the application of this or that political remedy. Meanwhile a body of 
men, making no appeals to philanthropy, have been elaborating in 
private some new species of implement, such as the bicycle or the 
motor-car, and in consequence of their efforts new industries develop 
themselves. Bicycle factories and motor-car factories take the place 
of silk mills, and the means of earning wages become more ample 
than ever. Which of these sets of men—the representatives of labour, 
who merely advocate new methods of distributing diminishing pro- 
ducts, or the directors of labour, who organise the means by which 
production is reinvigorated and increased, do most in repairing a 
catastrophe of the kind in question ? It is quite conceivable that there 
may be room for the efforts of both ; but it is evident that the latter 
do a work far more fundamental than the former. In one part of this 
country, there are, or were not so many years ago, two adjacent iron- 
works. The managers of the one were foremost in introducing the 
Bessemer process. The managers of the other neglected it. The 
former business has continued to provide employment and subsistence 
for a growing number of labourers. The employment provided by 
the latter continued steadily to decline. 

What is it primarily that provides bread for a constantly increasing 
population? It is not the sentiments and aspirations, however 
beneficent in some ways, that emanate from men influenced by the 
Carlyles and the Ruskins. It is the brains of men like Bessemer, 
and of other men who know the value of them. What made the 
English iron trade that which it is to-day? Not the men who pre- 
occupy themselves with the ideal claims of labour, but the men whose 
nights and days were occupied with brooding over the specific methods 
by which the productivity and the products of labour might be 
amplified and improved. 

It would be an interesting contribution to the history of industrial 
progress—of the process on which primarily the future of the labouring 
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class depends—to compare the characters and the faculties of these 
two industrial types. Whilst one man, resembling the Labour 
members of to-day (according to their own account of themselves), 
is occupied with denouncing the wrongs and advancing the claims of 
labour, the other, like an Arkwright, a Watt, a Bessemer, or an Edison, 
is occupied with watching the action and powers of steam, or electricity, 
or the behaviour of metals under this or that treatment, or is meditating 
on how some by-product, long wasted, may be utilised, on how some 
commodity, hitherto expensive, may be cheapened, or on how some 
want, long vaguely felt, may be satisfied by directing labour along 
hitherto untried courses. 

Human nature is complex. The social and industrial process is 
complex : and in that complex organism, society, there is room for 
many kinds of effort. As the industrial process of the nation advances, 
maintains, and readapts itself, circumstances will always arise in which 
the social interests of labour will require to be reconsidered and safe- 
guarded ; and there will thus always be a place for those who give to 
the interests of labour their special sympathy and attention. With 
the increase of wealth, there will also be always an increase in the 
amount which labour, though it has not produced it, will have the 
power, and therefore the practical right, to claim. Many of the 
directors of labour have recognised this, and have been foremost in 
their endeavours to forward the welfare of those employed by them ; 
but all classes, whether rich or poor, have, like all bargainers, as all 
history shows us, a tendency to undue prejudice in favour of their 
own position. The directors of labour are no exception to this rule ; 
and there will always be room for representatives through whom 
labour itself will be able to ventilate and give weight to its own claims. 
That a certain amount of bitterness should from time to time arise 
when different classes thus confront each other as bargainers is most 
probably inevitable. What we may hope for, and work for, is the 
reduction of this bitterness to a minimum ; and the primary condition 
essential to this end is that each party should recognise the legitimate 
position of the other. The directors of labour should not treat labour 
as a rebel ; nor should labour treat the directors of labour as plunderers. 

The only danger, so far as labour is concerned, is that it should 
overestimate its political powers, not that it should use them. Super- 
ficially considered, its powers may seem overwhelming ; but, in the 
long run, they are not so. They may be so for short periods, but for 
short periods only ; and, during those short periods, what sort of powers 
are they ? The powers of multitudes whose sole principle of solidarity 
consists in the fact that they all work with their hands, are purely 
obstructive or destructive. The typical weapon of labour as such is 
the strike ; but no general strike can be more than a passing episode. 
Men may refuse to work under the direction of this or that employer ; 
but behind the employer stands the real taskmaster, which is Nature. 
Sooner or later Nature drives them back to toil; and meanwhile, if 
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the strike has been sufficiently widespread and prolonge’, there has 
been a corresponding dislocation of the machinery on which the 
efficacy of toil depends. Again, another of the typical powezs of labour 
when massed together for purposes of political self-assertion is the 
direct power of destruction. Any knot of ‘loud-mowthed raga- 
muffins’ (as Mr. Keir Hardie calls all of his own class who disagree 
with him) could wreck the Forth Bridge, burn the Brit'sh Museum, 
turn the Elgin Marbles into lime, and all the pictures in the National 
Gallery into tinder ; but not even the animal life of mar, still less any 
rudiment of comfort or civilisation, can be brought into being by 
labour in the exercise of such a power as this. Wha: politicians of a 
certain type are always in danger of forgetting is that the destructive 
or obstructive powers of a mere multitude have nothing whatever to 
do with any powers that are constructive ; and it is through the con- 
structive powers that all men alike live. It is only through constructive 
powers of the highest and most elaborate kind, unremittingly exercised, 
that populations enjoy any of the comforts and other advantages of 
civilisation, or that in thickly populated countries, such as our own, 
they are able to live at all. To adapt a line of Mr. Kipling’s, we may 
say with profound truth, ‘Little they know of labour, who only 
labour know.’ 

The only general criticisms of an adverse kind that can be called 
for by the Labour party as at present constituted, are that its members 
are too apt to forget the above fundamental fact, and to attribute to 
labour as such greater powers and importance than it possesses in a 
complex civilisation such as our own ; and farther, that its members, 
in proportion to the exceptional character of their abilities, fail to 
represent average labour directly, and represent it only in that indirect 
way in which it might be represented by any statesmen of equal ability, 
no matter what their class. The fact, however, remains, that the 
claims of the labouring classes do require, in a complex society such 
as ours, not merely as a matter of sentiment, but as a matter of dis- 
passionate statesmanship, a constant and expert attention directed 
specially to themselves ; and that the best way of insuring the nation 
against demands on the part of labour that are unreasonable, is to 
satisfy, and if possible to anticipate, those that are just and reason- 
able. To satisfy or anticipate these may well tax the powers of the 
most gifted politicians and administrators. The interests of labour, as 
distinct from the interests of other classes, deserve, on all grounds, 
the services of such men as these; but labour, as understood and 
represented by our present Labour members, must learn that it repre- 
sents only one force out of many, on which the welfare of the poorest, 
no less than that of the richest, is dependent ; and that if its claims 
exceed that which the underlying facts of society warrant, it will in 
the long run be worsted by forces which in the long run are greater 
than its own. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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THE KAISERS DREAMS OF SEA POWER 


Oxp residents of Portsmouth still remember a boy whom they occa- 
sionally saw walking about the dockyard looking at the ships with 
admiration and rapt attention. His greatest delight seemed to be 
to watch the great ironclads moving in and out of Spithead. Some- 
times he would find his way on board vessels of the Royal Navy. 
This lad was none other than the German Emperor. As a grandson of 
Queen Victoria he was a frequent visitor in his boyhood and early 
manhood to his grandmother during the summer months when she 
was in residence at Osborne, and. on one occasion his father and 
mother, then the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, rented 
Norris Castle, on the outskirts of Cowes, and lived there for several 
months with their children. Prince William, who was a great favourite 
of the late Queen, thus became the interested spectator not only of 
the naval pageants in the Solent directly under the windows of 
Osborne House and Norris Castle, but watched with interest the gay 
assemblage in Cowes roadstead for the regatta from year to year. At 
this time the newly created German Empire had practically no fleet. 
During the Franco-Prussian war the few ships which flew the flag of the 
North German Confederation, a striking design of black and white and 
red which is to-day the emblem of the Kaiser’s growing navy, were so 
weak that they could take little part in the conflict, and France was 
able to blockade the North Sea coast with impunity. The memory 
of these recent events was still fresh in the mind of the future Emperor 
when he visited England and watched the activities of the British 
navy, with its far-flung squadrons in all the Seven Seas, protecting 
day by day, not only the Motherland from fear of invasion, but safe- 
guarding all her oversea possessions. He determined that he too 
would have a great fleet when he succeeded to the throne of the 
German Empire. 

This is no imaginary picture of the ideas which were taking root 
in the mind of the ruler of the German Empire of to-day. He once 
confessed that from his earliest youth upwards—‘ from the day when 
I ran about as a boy in Portsmouth Dockyard’—he had been 
greatly interested in British ships.’ Years afterwards—in fact in 
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1904—addressing the King, on the occasion of his Majesty’s visit to 
the Kiel Regatta, the Kaiser paid a tribute to the power and traditions 
of the British navy, with which, he added, he became acquainted as a 
youth during visits which he paid to England. He recalled that he 
had had many a sail in the Dolphin and Alberta, old British royal 
yachts, and had seen mighty ironclads constructed which had since 
served their time and disappeared from the Navy List. ‘ When I came 
to the throne I attempted to reproduce on a scale commensurate with 
the resources and interests of my own country that which had made 
such a deep impression upon my mind when I saw it as a young man 
in England.’ This is an interesting piece of autobiography, for it is 
well known that the creation of a German fleet of great power was 
the Emperor’s first ambition when he succeeded his father. Bismarck 
had realised dimly the meaning of sea power to Germany if she were 
ever to exercise an influence in world politics, and were to find an 
outlet for her products and her growing population, but this great 
statesman did not proceed sufficiently fast to suit the young and 
impulsive Emperor. Very soon the old and autocratic pilot was 
dropped and the German Emperor himself took the helm. In less 
than ten years Wilhelm the Second created a powerful opinion in 
favour of the construction of an imposing German fleet, and by various 
cunning devices he succeeded in crystallising the newly created 
enthusiasm of his people into the greatest naval scheme of this or any 
previous century. 

The German fleet as it will exist less than ten years hence as a war 
force, probably second only in power to that of Great Britain, will be 
recognised as the most amazing achievement in statecraft ever accom- 
plished by a single man, for the fleet will be literally the Emperor’s 
personal creation. When he first advocated the construction of a 
big navy the German people viewed his proposals with indifference 
and distrust. Shackled by a system of conscription in order to pro- 
vide the Empire with its huge army, they asked what it would profit 
them if to the burden of a great army they added the vast expense of a 
fleet capable not merely of defending their coasts, but of operating 
on the offensive in distant seas. At first the Kaiser made little pro- 
gress in educating public opinion, but he still nursed those dreams of 
sea power which had first taken shape in his mind when he wandered 
about Portsmouth dockyard and viewed the coming and going of 
mighty British warships from the grounds of Osborne House. A‘ few 
years ago he referred with some pride to the persistency with which 
he had pursued his aims in spite of popular disfavour. At the launch 
of the Kaiser Karl der Grosse he said, ‘If the increase in the navy 
which I demanded with urgent prayers had not been consistently 
refused me during the first eight years of my reign—I did not even 
escape derision and mocking at the time—in how different a manner 
should we now be able to promote our prosperous commerce and our 
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interests oversea.’ He had to wait for many years before he saw his 
dreams reaching fruition. 

As the British Parliament is the mother of all popular representa- 
tive institutions, so the British navy is the mother of navies. If the 
records of most of the great fleets of the world are searched it will be 
found that in greater or less degree they owe their birth to the more 
or less direct assistance of British naval officers, ofttimes acting with 
the direct authority of the British Admiralty—while in every fleet in 
the world even to-day may be found ships designed by British brains 
and constructed of British material by the skilled craftsmen of these 
islands. It was to England that Peter the Great came to watch the 
shipbuilding on the Thames, and it was with a large body of British 
mechanics that he returned to Russia to create a fleet with which to 
defend his empire and extend its borders at the point of the gun. 
The prestige of the Russian navy in the seventeenth century was due 
entirely to the skill and daring of Scotsmen. The Greigs of four 
generations, Admiral Elphinstone, Lord Duffus Gordon, and a number 
of other Scotsmen, entered the service of the Czar and did splendid 
service, and some of the descendants of these pioneers of the Russian 
navy may still be traced in the fleet, while at Barrow-in-Furness even 
to-day a mighty cruiser for the Tzar’s new fleet is under construction. 
The American navy was, of course, of distinctly British origin ; so were 
the fleets of many of the South American republics; while, as everyone 
knows, the seeds of the sea power of Japan were sown by British naval 
officers, including, first and foremost, Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas, 
and the excellence to which the Chinese navy once attained was also 
due to British instruction under a Scotsman, Admiral Lang. 

In the case of the modern German fleet the British Admiralty had 
little part in its upbuilding, but British naval power fired the imagina- 
tion of the Kaiser, and it was a kindly present made years ago by 
King William the Fourth to the then King of Prussia, which first directed 
the Kaiser’s thoughts towards the sea. When the present Emperor was 
a boy one of his favourite recreations was to sail a beautiful model of 
a British frigate on the lake at Potsdam. This little ship, of excellent 
workmanship, was sent as a present to the then ruler of Prussia early 
in the last century by our sailor King, and was a never-failing source 
of pleasure to the present German Emperor as a youth. From his 
earliest years at home and in England the future ruler’s aspirations 
were always toward the sea, and we can now see that his dreams 
of later years, which have taken such tangible shape, were largely 
due to those vivid impressions of sea power which he obtained during 
his visits to England, and which reached their climax in 1889 when 
Queen Victoria, on the occasion of his visit to the Cowes Regatta, 
conferred on him the unique rank of Admiral of the Fleet. 

Though other foreign princes and monarchs have since been made 
honorary officers of the British navy, the German Emperor remains 
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to-day the only officer holding supreme rank. The commission con- 
ferred upon the Kaiser was purely honorary, but his Majesty has never 
concealed the pride with which he dons the British uniform with its 
deep gold cuffs and cocked hat, and he can boast that he is the only 
ruler of a foreign state who has ever commanded the British navy 
in modern times. 

Great Britain has always boasted of her ‘ splendid isolation,’ and 
the German Emperor’s is the only alien hand which has controlled 
any of her fleets. In times gone by a British squadron was placed 
under the orders of Peter the Great. This incident occurred during 
the Czar’s operations against Sweden, when he received the assistance 
of a squadron from these islands and hoisted his flag in command of 
the allied forces. In after years he admitted that this was the proudest 
day in his life. Between this date and the year when the German 
Emperor became an Admiral of the Fleet the British navy maintained 
its absolute independence... Butsoon’after the Emperor received the 
honorary rank from Queen Victoria he seized the opportunity to 
emulate the example of Peter the Great, and he afterwards confessed 
in a speech he delivered on board the British battleship, Royal 
Sovereign, that the incident had left an indelible impression upon bis 
mind. ‘One of the best days of my life,’ he remarked, ‘ which I shall 
never forget as long as I live, was the day when I inspected the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet when I was on board the Dreadnought, and my flag was 
hoisted for the first time.’ The Kaiser at this time was making 
a cruise in the Mediterranean and visited Athens to attend the 
wedding of his sister to the Crown Prince of Greece. Sir Anthony 
Hoskins, who was then only a vice-admiral, was'in command of the 
British fleet which had assembled in honour of the royal marriage. 
The German Emperor decided that in his new réle as a British officer 
he would exercise command, and consequently the emblem of an 
Admiral of the Fleet, which consists of the Union flag, was broken 
at the main on board the old battleship Dreadnought, of which the 
present Vice-Admiral Alington was captain. Sir Anthony Hoskins, 
being a junior officer, was forthwith relieved of the control of the 
British men-of-war, and nominally, though not of course actually, 
the German Emperor, during the time that his flag was flown, was in 
command of the greatest of all the fighting squadrons of the British 
Empire. 

On a subsequent occasion, at Malta, his Majesty again visited the 
British fleet. Arriving at this great naval base, he announced that on 
the following day he would inspect one of the men-of-war. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded on board and his flag was forthwith hoisted. It 
was thought that his Majesty would formally walk round the decks 
and then take some light refreshments and return to his yacht. This 
was not the case, however. No sooner did the Emperor reach the 
quarterdeck, where he was received with naval honours by all the 
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officers, than he took off his coat and intimated that he was ready to 
go over the ship. His Majesty went everywhere, from the turrets to 

the engine and boiler rooms, and kept the captain fully occupied 

answering a multitude of questions as to the design and equipment 

of the vessel. With all the impetuosity of his nature, he dived into 

every hole and corner and saw everything, and the captain was kept so 

busy that he forgot his duty as host and the wines which he had laid 

in for the occasion. At last the inspection ended, and the questions 

ceased, and his Majesty prepared, after complimenting the captain on 

the smartness of his ship, to go down the companion ladder to his 

launch. As he did so, he turned to the captain and said, ‘ Yours must 

be the longest ship in the British navy.’ ‘I think not, your Majesty,’ 

replied the captain, ‘it’s only 420 feet long.’ ‘Oh! you surely are 

mistaken,’ added the Emperor, and then the captain remembered the 
naval slang as to ‘long-ships in the navy,’ namely, those with long 
intervals between refreshments. He forthwith apologised profusely 
for the oversight and implored the Emperor to return to the cabin. 

His Majesty would not however do so, but added, ‘ January 27 is my 
birthday, and my orders are that on that day you entertain all your 
brother captains to dinner and drink my health.’ He then left, pleased 
at the result of the incident. 

When the day arrived the dinner was duly held, and the guests 
enjoyed themselves immensely. During the evening they despatched 
the following message to the Emperor: ‘ The orders of our Admiral 
of the Fleet have been carried out, and we have drunk your Majesty’s 
good health. But there is one point on which we cannot agree with 
your Majesty, and that is as to H.M.S. being a long ship.’ From 
this the Emperor, who is familiar with the language of the navy, was 
able to infer that on that occasion there had been no lack of hospitality. 

On many occasions the Emperor has visited the British men-of- 
war in virtue of his commission as Admiral of the Fleet, and no visitor 
has been more welcome to the officers of the fleet. His Majesty has 
always been very popular in the navy, and by many little incidents, 
typical of a ruler who has much of the sailor’s roving nature and love 
of good fellowship, he has endeared himself to the men of the British 
fleet. More than once, when yachting in Norwegian waters, he has 
fallen in with a cadets’ training-ship and entertained the future 
officers in the most delightful manner, throwing aside all the aloofness 
which had made his young guests anticipate the meeting with some 
amount of dread. During his succession of summer visits to Cowes 
Regatta in the early years of his reign, he never lost an opportunity of 
further cementing the ties of friendship with the British Service, and 
after his accession he took an early opportunity of bringing his fleet 
to Spithead that Queen Victoria might see the vessels. 

There can be little doubt that the German Emperor believed and 


hoped that he could create his great fleet without arousing the jealousy 
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of the people of Great Britain. From the very first he made no 
secret of his ambition, either in this country or in Germany, and for a 
time it seemed likely that he would succeed. English people, pleased 
at his admission that he intended to mould his fleet on the British 
model, viewed his aspirations with a certain amount of sympathy, 
but this was probably due rather to ignorance of the ultimate object 
in view than to benevolence. It was not until affairs in South Africa 
began to approach a crisis in 1896 that attention was devoted to 
the German Emperor’s propaganda. At the time of the Jameson 
Raid his Majesty sent a telegram of sympathy to the late President 
Kruger which at once roused the British people, and a special service 
squadron was immediately fitted out at Spithead. The Emperor has 
repeatedly asserted that he had no unfriendly motive in thus con- 
gratulating the Government of the Transvaal, because he believed 
that the raid was a mere ‘ rash act of revolutionaries,’ but this telegram 
and the equipment of a powerful squadron amid all the excitement 
of possible war, intentionally or unintentionally, served as the lever 
by which the German people were at last won over to an admission 
that the German Empire needed a fleet more considerable in size 
and power than the collection of coast defence ships which it then 
possessed. 

Curiously enough this untoward incident, which marked the sever- 
ance of the friendly ties which had bound the two peoples together, 
was preceded by the great naval demonstration at Kiel in celebration 
of the opening of the Kaiser Wilhelm canal. This waterway had been 
constructed at great outlay so as to enable ships to pass from the 
Baltic to the North Sea in a period of ten hours, instead of making the 
long and more or less dangerous passage around the Belt. All the fleets 
of the world assembled in honour of this event, and Great Britain 
sent a squadron of four battleships, three cruisers, and a torpedo 
gunboat, while Italy sent a squadron as large. No less than fourteen 
different countries were represented by ships of war, and the gathering 
was the most wonderful assemblage of men-of-war that the world had 
ever seen. At this time the German Emperor had been reading with 
great care and annotating Captain Mahan’s striking works on sea 
power, and by calling together the warships of the world within Kiel 
Harbour his Majesty conveyed to the German people an impression of 
the weakness of the German fleet which could have been driven home 
in no other way. They realised then that even the great continental 
Powers which boasted of millions of armed men ashore were concen- 
trating attention on the up-building of their might afloat, and when 
in the following year the British Government fitted out on the spur of 
the moment a special squadron in reply to the Jameson Raid telegram, 
they had an object lesson which quickly bore fruit. 

In 1898 an Act was passed by the Reichstag for greatly strengthen- 
ing the German navy. The provision, great as it was, did not by any 
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means satisfy the aspirations of the German Emperor, but history was 
conspiring on his side. In 1899 the South African war occurred, and 
immediately complications with Germany became inevitable owing 
to the action of German merchants in supplying the Boers with war 
material. The trading class in Germany realised that owing to the 
weakness of the German fleet their Government could do little to 
keep open this profitable avenue of commerce. Once more the 
realisation of the meaning of sea power was prominently presented 
to the German people, and they were reminded that while Russia 
was tacitly permitted by Great Britain to continue her silent but 
victorious progress in the Far East owing to deep-rooted belief in her 
naval power, Germany, possessing only a small navy, hardly counted 
in world politics. The opportunity thus occurred for further expand- 
ing the plans for creating a powerful German navy, and it was seized 
without delay. In the spring following the outbreak of the war in 
South Africa, the naval plans passed as recently as 1898 were further 
expanded into a great programme spreading over a period of 
years.' 3 

The event was marked by the Emperor by another famous telegram, 
this time to the directors of the North German Steamship Company, 
in which he stated, ‘ We shall be able to impose peace on sea as well as 
on land.’ In addressing his generals his Majesty declared, ‘As my 
grandfather did for the army, so wi! I for the navy carry out the work 
of reorganisation.’ The German Navy Act of 1900, though in detail 
it suffered at the hand of the Reichstag, was the embodiment of the 
German Emperor’s dreams which as a boy had come to him in the 
British naval arsenal, and he lost no opportunity of reminding the 
German people of the influence which a great fleet would have upon 
the future destinies of the German Empire. A few days after his 
speech to his generals some German ships were seized by British 
cruisers off Delagoa Bay on suspicion of carrying arms and stores 
to the Boers. The incident aroused great popular feeling against 
England throughout Germany, and the Emperor sent another 
famous telegram, on this occasion to the King of Wurtemberg, ex- 
pressing his hope that ‘the events of the last few days have 
convinced wider and wider circles that Germany’s honour, as well 
as her interests, must be protected on distant seas, and for this 
purpose Germany must be strong and mighty on sea as well as on 
land.’ While his Majesty obtained his first ideas of the meaning of 
sea power from the men-of-war he saw coming and going at Spithead, 
his ideas were crystallised by the teaching of Mahan, and were inten- 
tionally or otherwise carried to fruition with the assistance of a long 
series of telegrams which will probably rank as among the most 


’ By 1917 the German fleet will comprise 38 battleships (including 18 equivalent 
to the British Dreadnought), 20 large armoured cruisers, 38 scouting cruisers, and 
144 torpedo boats. 
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the wire by electricity. 

While these messages had an important influence upon public 
opinion, the German Emperor realised that something more than 
sporadic object lessons was essential and he decided to embark upon 
a widespread propaganda. His Majesty set machinery in motion 
which resulted in the creation of the German Navy League, and at 
his suggestion his younger brother, Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who is about to become Commander-in-Chief of the whole Active 
Fleet of the German Empire, became its patron. Probably no 
organisation has had a more conspicuously successful career or 
exerted a more powerful influence upon popular opinion in any 
country. Its organisation was typically German, and unquestion- 
ably efficient. It proceeded to found branches in all parts of the 
Empire, and as it had the Emperor’s brother at its head, and was 
known to have been created as a vehicle for circulating widely the 
Emperor’s views as to the need of a national awakening to the 
meaning of sea power, its membership came to be regarded as a 
badge of loyalty and co-operation in its affairs as a mark of distinction. 
It spread its tentacles into the smallest village of Germany, and within 
a few years it could boast of a membership exceeding half a million, 
with an income of upwards of 30,000/. From year to year it has 
pursued its propaganda with unfaltering persistency, and no sooner 
was the Naval Act of 1900 passed than it began an agitation for further 
expansion. Unfortunately for the good ‘relationship of the German 
and English peoples it did not hesitate to assist the movement by 
creating feelings of mistrust and jealousy against Great Britain. This 
aspect of the agitation became very prominent, and last year led to 
repeated protests in the Reichstag. But an organisation founded as 
this had been without the direct encouragement of the Chancellor 
could, of course, escape official interference until such time as the 
Emperor might think it wise to intervene. Whatever the influence 
of the movement may have been in exciting feelings of jealousy against 
the British people, at one time by exaggerating the strength of the 
British fleet in contrast with that of Germany, and at another by hold- 
ing up to German eyes the widespread British Colonies as palpable 
fruits of sea power, there can be no doubt that the Navy League has 
succeeded in bringing the majority of the German people into line with 
their Emperor on the importance of a great German fleet. 

In addition to the Navy League the Emperor also worked openly 
to encourage naval sentiment in a very practical way. To the members 
of the Reichstag he lectured on one occasion for two hours on the 
future of the German fleet, illustrating his remarks by diagrams drawn 
by himself, and at other times he has sent to the Reichstag carefully 
prepared statements of the strength of the great fleets in contrast 
with the weakness of the German navy, and more than once he has 
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given his views on questions of naval construction. Indeed, in his 
role as the creator of the new German navy, his Majesty became 
a naval constructor whose views had great influence in fixing the 
designs of German men-of-war. Sir Edward Reed, a former Director 
of British Naval Construction, once remarked that he very much 
doubted if any other Admiral of the Fleet in the British naval service 
would have shown himself so thoroughly well informed concerning 
the most trivial detail of a ship or its machinery ‘as the head of the 
yerman navy.’ 

One of the most successful efforts of the Emperor in creating 
a naval atmosphere was his attempt to make Kiel the great yachting 
centre of the world. Already, so well have his plans developed, this 
annual regatta overshadows Cowes in importance ; and year by year 
the German people are taking increasing interest in this sport. It has 
become one of the most fashionable pursuits of the wealthy, and the 
sentiment of the sea is thus spreading from the Emperor downward. 
His activity has also taken another very practical direction. Since 
he ascended the throne his Majesty has let no opportunity slip of 
encouraging the great German shipping companies. The time was 
when the British flag was supreme on the Atlantic, but to-day the 
swiftest ocean greyhounds bear the German commercial flag. By 
means of State assistance in one form or another the blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic has been seized from the great British lines, and this 
achievement has powerfully assisted the Emperor in his agitation 
for a strong fleet. 

When he began his reign the German people believed that British 
supremacy on the seas was unassailable. In every part of the world 
British men-of-war were patrolling, protecting British interests, and 
the best ships of the Atlantic sailed from British ports. With all the 
enthusiasm of a fanatic, the German Emperor has disabused his 
people of this early belief, and year by year opportunities have occurred 
for driving home the truth of his famous declaration, ‘ Our future lies 
on the sea.’ Since he grasped the reins of government he has spent 
his holidays cruising—though he suffers from mal de mer when the 
waves are contrary—and wherever the royal yacht Hohenzollern has 
ploughed its furrow the Kaiser has found some means of concentrating 
the eyes of the world on his fleet, and thus ministering to the pride 
of his people. 

ArcurpaLp S, Hurp. 
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THE CRY OF ‘WOLF!’ 


TRANSFERRED from New York to London one finds himself at once in 
a new atmosphere. In the former, as a citizen of a continent under 
one flag, with no enemies to fear, the exciting incidents of life are 
domestic. He is concerned only with internal affairs. What takes 
place in other parts of the world, with rare exceptions, is to him 
matter of curiosity rather than importance. 

Reading the newspapers in London for a day, all is changed. He 
realises that he is again in the old Island Home, unfortunately 
“engulfed in the vortex of militarism,’ to use Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
phrase. Telegrams from European capitals bear directly upon the 
aspirations and generally the hostile intentions of the various rival 
countries of Europe. Germany in the Morocco dispute, the designs 
of Turkey upon Tabah Harbour, Russia’s designs upon India, Ger- 
many’s unquenchable ambition to rival Britain on the sea—these or 
subjects of similar import are laid before the Briton day after day, 
and sinister interpretations generally given to ordinary routine events. 

The furthest of European capitals is nearer to London than cities 
from which the American gathers the daily news of his own country, 
but although the field of his interest equals the whole of Europe, 
there is nothing to arouse suspicion or jealousy, the issues arising 
being home questions. In the old home, on the contrary, the cry of 
* Wolf!’ is rarely absent. There is usually some real or imaginary danger 
menacing it from some quarter, calling for increased armaments on 
sea and conscription on land. This is in some degree inevitable, for 
Europe being an armed camp with millions of men trained and ready 
to attack or repel the attack of each other, the ery of ‘ Wolf!’ is ready 
to burst forth at every rustling leaf in the forest. All Europe sleeps 
in fear, and hears the wolf in terrible dreams which afflict her nightly, 
and this although the past shows that a generation of alarms may 
all be false. 

There are occasions no doubt, though rare, when reason for appre- 
hension may arise, but there seem to the writer to be two pure delu- 
sions which especially afflict Britain. One is the cry of ‘ Russian wolf!’ 
When an increased army is demanded it is against this it is said to 
be needed. In Mr. Balfour’s weighty speech upon British defence 
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this stands in the foreground. A great reserve army must be held 
in Britain, prepared, capable, and ready to reinforce the army in India 
when the Russian wolf appears. How the fear of Russian attacks 
upon India arose it is difficult to understand. It is true that she has 
annexed coterminous territory, but never yet have we been able to 
obtain from any source a reasonable explanation why Russia should 
desire or why she would take, if offered, such a burden as control of 
India. Unlike the other regions annexed by her, India is to-day 
already fully populated, if not over-populated. There is no room there 
for Russians any more than for Britons to settle, and if there were, 
the climate, fatal to British, would be equally so to Russian occupa- 
tion. Britain obtains no decided advantage from India, which 
trades freely with all nations. It cannot be made to yield revenue to 
any foreign occupant without sapping allegiance. Its occupation can 
only be a drain upon the military power of the occupant, as it is 
admittedly the chief drain upon that of Britain. It is not in the 
nature of things that seventy or eighty thousand foreign troops can 
hold control of three hundred millions of people when these become 
intelligent, as the people of India are fast becoming through British 
schools. Were Britain free from India to-day it would be unwise in 
her to take possession if that weré offered, because it can never be 
colonised. It must be held by force, and hence remain foreign to the 
conquering nation, union being impossible. These considerations are 
not likely to be overlooked by Russia, even if she may ‘ demonstrate ’ 
now and then, in the tortuous throes of European politics, as if she 
seriously had intentions of menacing British power in India. It 
would not be good sense for Russia to add India to her responsibilities 
even if gifted to her. But assuming for a moment that Russia could 
commit the fatuous folly of invading India, there would still be the 
people of India to be reckoned with. The writer travelled through 
India and was introduced to educated natives by American officials, 
who, without exception, were upon terms of closest intimacy with 
the people. To the Briton, his master, the Indian is naturally 
reserved ; to the American he is drawn by sympathetic bonds. Con- 
versation was quite free and unrestrained, and the writer believes 
that he thus obtained an insight into the situation in India which few 
Britons can secure. That there is a strong and growing desire on the 
part of educated Indians ultimately to govern their own country goes 
without saying. They would not be educated if this aspiration did 
not arise within them. Education makes rebels against invaders. 
Material benefits conferred by them, however great, count for little 
against the spirit of national independence. As we write we hear of 
unrest even in Egypt, where the invaders’ rule has been exceptionally 
fruitful. The slaveholders in America were quite justified in putting 
to death under the Jaw any man who taught their slaves to read, 
if we concede their right to continue the system of slavery, for it is 
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obviously necessary that slaves be kept in ignorance. The British 
policy in India has been grandly different. The young Indians are 
educated in British colleges and schools, and read British history. 
They know the long and glorious struggle of the people against absolute 
monarchs. Their heroes are the heroes of our English-speaking race. 
They have the story of Washington and the American Revolution, 
and what is even more significant, they have taken deeply to heart 
the support which some of the foremost statesmen and many of the 
people of Britain gave to the Americans fighting ‘ for British liberties.’ 
British history cannot be read and understood without inspiring 
within the studious reader under military control an invincible resolve 
to free and govern his own country. 

Following Indian affairs with interest, the writer judges that 
within recent years this sentiment has grown rapidly and is continually 
strengthening. The native Press proves this. Let there, then, be no 
delusion about the Indian problem. The aim of the educated there 
to-day is to govern their own country some day, and this sentiment 
must soon permeate the others, but notwithstanding this the writer 
can bear testimony to one important fact, highly creditable to British 
rule: not one Indian ever spoke upon the subject who did not express 
decided preference for British supervision over that of any other 
Power. The safety of Britain lies in this, and if the issue ever were 
made, which is highly improbable, indeed almost impossible to assume, 
of Britain versus Russia, or Britain versus Germany, or Britain versus 
any other Power or combination of Powers, there would not be two 
parties, but one solid people determined to support Britain. It says 
much for Britain that after nearly two centuries of control this pre- 
ference exists. No other people are to be compared with the British as 
rulers of others, and foremost of all their qualities is that they execute 
righteous judgment. The people of India appreciate this. 

Russia, or any other Power or combination of Powers, invading 
India, therefore, would have to reckon not only with the military 
forces of Britain, but with the power of the whole people of India 
behind them. It is not Russia, nor any nation of Europe, nor all the 
nations combined that Britain has to fear in such a contest, for no 
nation but Britain could have done for India and her people what she 
has done. The people of India know this well. 

If India be properly guided, therefore, no violent revolution need 
be feared. The movement toward independence would be orderly 
and slow, although irresistible. We can imagine India deciding to set 
up for herself, as we can imagine Canada or Australasia, as the daughter, 
leaving the mother’s house to establish a home for herself, followed by 
the love of the mother, fully reciprocated by the daughter. The true 
policy of Britain, in the opinion of the writer, is to say some day 
soon to India, as she has said to Canada and Australasia, that if she 
ever feels the time has arrived when she must establish government 
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for herself, so be it. Not a hand will be raised against her ; she will 
go with the mother’s blessing. It is because this has been said to the 
British self-governing Colonies that they remain loyal Colonies to-day. 
Proclaim coercion and the part of America would soon be played by 
them over again. When India is told this, the effect will be as it has 
been with the Colonies—viz. to bind her closer and to keep her longer 
than otherwise within the Empire. 

As far as the military and other British authorities in India are 
concerned, their advice as to policy is generally worse than worthless 
—it is misleading. Constant contact with a danger feared renders 
sound judgment upon it impossible. They are as men sitting upon 
the safety-valve with the escaping steam roaring in their ears and 
who advise putting additional pressure upon the valve to keep it 
down, which would be disastrous. Force here is no remedy. Safety 
lies in letting it escape more freely ; less, not more, pressure is the only 
policy. Lord Kitchener’s activity in strengthening the British 
military position in India so ostentatiously is in the wrong direction. 
True, Russia is proclaimed the ostensible enemy feared, but the 
intelligent people of India know better. If all were known, it is 
not Russian or any foreign attack that the military officials dread. 
It is the growing home-rule sentiment they consider dangerous to 
British control. It is against the people of India, not against the 
foreigner, that the legions are to be moved. It would be a fatal 
mistake for Britain to ignore the truth that intelligent natives take 
keenly to heart and brood over the fact that no native regiment is 
entrusted with artillery. The people of India fully recognise the 
significance of this. It invites serious thought as revealing mistrust. 
As long as it exists it will tell the story of foreign subjection, military 
occupation, a just conqueror, yet a conqueror and all that this implies. 
There is no Russian wolf or any other that can find desirable prey 
there, or which could capture it from the people of India if there were. 
The British army needs no strengthening to meet this imaginary 
Russian danger, neither to meet the danger of intensified native 
dissatisfaction, for the sure and only effective cure for that is to 
begin at once an enlargement of native participation in the govern- 
ment, holding out the promise that Britain is teaching them to become 
self-governing in due time. The problem is internal, not external. 
It is within, not without, India that the wolf lurks. So much for India 
and delusion number one. 

There is a second British delusion, in the opinion of the writer, as 
wild as the first and equally baseless: Germany as a rival to Britain 
upon the sea. The fear of German rivalry is well grounded, but it 
is on the land, not on the water. Her industrial development is a 
great fact in the world’s history, which cannot fail to attract attention. 
She is already a great Empire, and rapidly growing greater. The 
121,000 square miles of Britain cannot hope to support more than 
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three-fifths of the people the 209,000 square miles of Germany can 
and will soon maintain. It cannot hope to produce as much iron 
and steel, nor to continue to increase its percentage of shipping, as 
rapidly as Germany. Although adding much more yearly, the per- 
centage of increase of Germany must be greater, since she has com- 
paratively so little shipping in the aggregate; but because Germany 
has increased and is to increase, it does not follow that Britain has 
decreased or will decrease thereby in either department. It simply 
means that two-thirds more territory will ultimately support two- 
thirds more people, and the people will produce so much more. 
Nothing that Britain can do will prevent this. It is highly probable 
that it is the progress of Germany as an industrial Power which has 
aroused the unreasonable jealousy of her as a naval, shipping, and 
colonial Power, which, as far as we can see, is baseless. 

This ‘ wolf’ cry shares the exaggerations of Dame Rumour with her 
thousand tongues. Germany’s alleged ambitions which alarm the 
timid, when compared with the means she has of accomplishing these 
alleged stupendous designs, are rendered positively chimerical. The 
supposed would-be mistress of the seas has a naval tonnage less than 
that of America, and according to the latest figures she has only 
twenty-four battleships against Britain’s fifty-five, tonnage 204,581 
against 732,480, more than three to one. The Statesman’s Year Book, 
1904, gives four armoured cruisers against twenty, thirty-nine protected 
cruisers against fifty-four, forty-seven destroyers against one hundred 
and thirty, one submarine against ten. No one ever questions the 
efficiency of the British navy. Ship for ship, it compares favourably, 
to say the least, with that of any other Power. So say the naval 
officers of other countries. This because, unlike the army, the British 
navy is a profession. Britain’s shipping compared with Germany’s is 
as ten and a half to two and a third million tons (1904), say nearly five 
to one. 

The German ‘ wolf’ in both naval and shipping form is a very small 
one to make so great a cry. Only those who measure it can realise 
how groundless the alarm is. 

It must clearly be only in union with another navy that the 
German navy can be seriously considered. Surely the most timid 
Briton can sleep soundly without fear of the French navy ever being 
so utilised, but even if it were, the two combined would still be inferior 
to that of Britain. So would it be were the Italian and the Austro- 
Hungarian combined with it. There formerly remained the Russian 
navy, but the question of Russian naval support is relegated to the 
future. What possible combination is there, then, that should alarm 
the Briton? There cannot be one who imagines that America could 
be induced to become the ally of Germany or of any European Power, 
or combination of Powers, against the old home. No one can even 
imagine the issue upon which such a combination could be based. 
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On the contrary, if the invasion of Britain were ever imminent, a 
wild supposition, in all probability America would be found at her 
side. The Briton disturbed about what the German navy might 
do in combination with any possible ally imagines vain things. 

The truth is that the naval disablement of Russia has thrown 
the programme adopted for increasing the British navy out of all pro- 
portion. We read of no less than eight battleships under construc- 
tion. The increase of French and German navies is comparatively 
trifling in comparison. The Liberal Government, searching for a 
field for necessary reduction of expenditure, has it at hand in the 
navy. With a capacity for producing warships not less than that of 
Europe combined, Britain can safely follow America in deciding this 
year to build none, and at most one battleship per year hereafter for 
years to come ; even this one may be found unnecessary. 

It is in order to-day in Britain to exclaim against the increase of 
armaments and demand an agreement of the Powers to cease increasing. 
Each nation insists that it is compelled to increase its warships because 
others do. The real culprit, therefore, is the nation that leads the 
way. Britain has just launched a la: cr and more powerful ship than 
any hitherto known. Here she takes the lead. Germany, if we are 
to trust newspapers, has determined to build one to match the Dread- 
nought, and President Roosevelt has asked the American Congress to 
do so. The blame of enlargement is here solely upon Britain. No 
such monsters as proposed would have been built by either Germany 
or America if Britain had not challenged them. A second British 
battleship was launched the other day, the Agamemnon, said to be 
the greatest of all. Here is another challeng>. The guilty one is he 
who sets the pace. The House passed the President’s request for the 
one battleship to equal the Dreadnought. He had previously stated 
that America has now a navy large enough, and her policy hereafter 
is only to keep the present navy efficient, for which one battleship a 
year is sufficient. No increase in ships is desired. One hundred and 
thirty-five votes in Congress were cast against building even the one 
monster asked for to maintain the efficiency of the present fleet, but 
it obtained a small majority. In the Senate, however, under the 
guidance of one of the wisest men in public life in America, Senator 
Hale, Chairman of the Naval Committee, it was resolved not to pass 
the Bill for the new ship until the complete plans thereof had been 
laid before the Committee and approved. This postpones the Bill for 
a year at least. The writer does not believe the President is at all 
grieved at the delay. Such is public sentiment in the Republic 
to-day upon naval expansion, and such the Government policy as 
announced by President Roosevelt. Here is an example which should 
not be lost upon Britain. If Britain, as the leading naval Power, were 
to call the attention of France and Germany to the declared policy of 
America, and intimate a willingness to join them in following America’s 
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example, much might be accomplished. If not, the Liberal peaceful 
party of Britain would have at least done what might be expected of 
it. It would be greatly to its credit that it had offered to co-operate 
with the Republic, thus throwing the united voice of the English- 
speaking race in favour of ceasing to increase the number or power of 
warships for mutual destruction. 

There is another alleged source of apprehension in regard to 
Germany—her ambition to become a great Colonial Empire. The 
German Emperor is truly a great ruler. He has infused his patriotic 
fervor throughout the Empire and has become a commanding figure 
in the world, no titular sovereign but the real leader of his people. 
Ambitious for Germany undoubtedly. Why not? He is to be 
extolled for his intense devotion to his country, as King Edward is for 
his, but he is also credited, we believe justly, with great good sense: 
ambitious if you please, but still guided, let us say, by some degrees 
of judgment. He must know that the one great failure of Germany 
so far is her colonial possessions. 

Germany’s colonial policy is of very recent growth. It began in 
1884. Tongoland, 33,000 square miles, population (1904) one million 
and a half, has on'y 189 Europeans, 179 of these Germans. Kamerun, 
191,000 square miles, a half larger than the United Kingdom, 
has only 710 whites, of whom 638 are Germans. German South-west 
Africa, 322,450 square miles, much larger than the German Empire, 
has 200,000 belonging to Hottentot, Bushman, Bantu and Damara 
races ; Europeans only 4,682; number of Germans not given; the 
garrison 606 officers and men. Kiau-Chau Bay has a population of 
1,200,000, whites only 3,735, number of Germans not given. German 
East Africa has 384,000 square miles, population 6,700,000, mostly 
mixed tribes of Bantu race; European population only 1,437, of 
whom 1,102 are Germans. Marshall Islands, twenty-four in number, 
population 15,000; Europeans only eighty-one, of whom Germans 
sixty-one. Bismarck Archipelago has only 203 Germans. In the 
whole German Colonial Empire there are not twenty thousand white 
people, certainly not fifteen thousand Germans. 

The total trade of Germany in 1903 with her Colonial Empire was : 


Imports to Germany, 376,7501. 
Exports to Colonies, 1,221,3001. 


Britain’s trade with the Channel Islands exceeds this. An enemy 
of Germany might well wish her more colonies. Britain could do 
worse than offer her a gift of more than one extensive area she has 
rashly taken under her wing in recent years, which can never be the 
home of Britons, nor anything but a source of loss and anxiety. 

It is clear that Germany is incapable of becoming a colonising Power. 
First, she has not the great surplus population needed. Fortunately, 
there is work in Germany for her increase, thanks to her Emperor in 
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good measure, whose attention to and sense in business affairs are 
remarkable. Second, of her small surplus 96 per cent. go to America, 
mostly to relatives and friends already there who have sent for them 
because profitable work awaits. This startling fact should never be 
overlooked. Third, assuming that the German Emperor and his 
advisers have only average good sense, yet they must see that 
her emigration, such as that upon a vast scale to America, or in less 
volume to Southern Brazil, or even upon the smallest scale, inevitably 
results in the German emigrant becoming a citizen of the country 
he settles in, and a peaceable, industrious, and loyal citizen he is. 
This is so even with the emigrant himself, who generally becomes 
naturalised, while his children born abroad are loyal citizens of their 
native land. Little trace of the German remains ; they are soon merged 
in the prevailing type and lost to Germany. 

Germany’s present settlements in Africa and China can never be 
colonies, but only stations held by garrisons involving more expense 
than there can be return, and what must be more disappointing, 
the German element must remain a foreign element as the British 
isin India. Neither Germany nor any other Power can ever create an 
America or Canada or Australasia as Britain has, and which have 
made her the only possible ‘ Mother of Nations,’ since her emigrants 
remain of the race. She stands and must stand alone in this sublime 
office. 

That a Colonial Empire can be founded hereafter that will add 
to the strength of the European founder is a delusion. South America 
is closed. Europeans cannot colonise in the Far East or in India. 
They must ever remain a permanent invader, among but not of the 
native people. There is not a known region to-day in the world open 
to colonisation worth possessing which can be colonised by Euro- 
peans and become part of the parent European Empire. 

We have had, even in America, faint echoes of the ‘ wolf’ cry of 
German Colonisation in South America with resultant danger to the 
Monroe Doctrine. The able German Ambassador in Washington, 
Baron von Sternberg, has recently banished these for ever. We 
commend this subject to the attention of those timid Britons who 
hear and even see the German wolf of Colonial Empire in their dis- 
ordered dreams. The story is soon told. Emigration from the whole 
German Empire is not as great as that from Ireland, small as that 
now is. In 1900 it was only 22,000; 1901, 32,000; 1902, 36,000; 
1903, 38,000; 1904, 27,924. 

South America began to attract Germans about ninety years ago, 
when, Brazil received its first German immigrants, To-day there are 
about two hundred thousand of German extraction, descendants of 
these immigrants, in its southern parts. These are now loyal Brazilians 
and excellent citizens lost to Germany. The Argentine Republic has 
attracted very few Germans. Out of a total of 2,279,000 immigrants 
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between 1857 and 1895, there were only 25,000 Germans, but many 
of these are prominent citizens, all loyal to the core to the Republic, 
as the Germans in America are to her. Here is the point to be noted 
by European empire-builders, ‘the offspring of the early settlers 
in South America have almost invariably renounced or lost thei~ 
German citizenship and have embraced the citizenship of their adopted 
country. They have not the remotest thought of returning to their 
former homes.’ Such is the statement of the German Ambassador 
referred to. 

In the published official news of the German Government upon 
emigration, we read, ‘ Emigration in the eyes of the law is an economic 
phase of the social life of the Nation which in itself is an economic loss 
to the Commonwealth. It should not receive Government aid regard- 
less of the country of its final destination.’ 

German emigration from 1871, the year of the unification of the 
Empire, up to 1894, was and stil: is almost wholly to America. Out 
of a total of 2,616,731, no less than 2,399,803 went there. In 1904, 
26,085 went to America out of a total of 27,984. No trace of additional 
power has this added to Germany. On the contrary, it is all her 
loss and all America’s gain. Germans cease to be German and 
become naturalised Americans. 

To show to what lengths baseless fears can lead their victims when 
this cry of ‘ Wolf!’ israised, we give the figures of German emigration 
to America, Brazil, and all other South American countries for the 
past seven years: 


Number of Emigrants in recent years to— 





United | i All other 
— S.A. States, 


18,563 | 9821 | 41,189 
19,806 896 997 
19,708 364 330 
19,912 402 271 
29,211 807s 263 
83,649 693 252 
26,085 355 316 








Let us repeat, Germany, fortunately for herself, has not surplus 
people to colonise any part of the world. What she has go to America 
to friends, about twenty to thirty thousand a year, and on’y a few 
scattering hundreds to other countries. 

So fades into nothingness the phantom of German colonisation in 
South America and Africa or anywhere else. It will surely be impos- 
sible to raise the colonial ‘ wolf cry’ again in face of this complete 
exposure of the non-existence even of the wolf’s shadow. 

From the race point of view, our English-speaking race is the 
only important gainer by emigration, which flows almost wholly to 
America. One and a quarter million emigrants are expected this 
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year, and probably a hundred thousand in Canada. The flow 
elsewhere consists only of a few thousands here and there, scarcely 
worth considering. What this means may be inferred from there 
being already in America, according to the 1900 census, twenty- 
six millions of German descent, merged or steadily merging in the 
dominant American English-speaking type, all traces of German 
origin rapidly fading away. So with other lands. All lose their 
emigrants. Britain only transplants hers, hence the certain supremacy 
of the English-speaking race at no distant date, because it is not only 
keeping its own increase, but absorbing the emigrants of other races 
as well. 

Meanwhile the Briton who dreads either Russian ‘ wolf’ in India or 
elsewhere, or the German ‘ wolf’ on Sea, or in Colonial Empire, or in 
Shipping, is the victim of imaginary fears. No danger is to be appre- 
hended from either, even if his navy were much less powerful and 
his army were considerably reduced. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Skibo Castle: June 10, 1906, 
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MALAISE OF THE MONEY MARKET 


* A good banker will have accumulated in ordinary times the reserve that 
he is to make use of in extraordinary times.—BaGrnot’s Lombard Street. 





Year after year for some years past the position in Lombard Street 
has become less satisfactory instead of more satisfactory, and we want 
to ascertain whether this unfavourable tendency is of a transitory or 
of a permanent character. 

In December last the Bank of England’s reserve! of notes and 
coin fell below 18,000,000/., and again, a couple of months ago (on 
the 10th of May), below 21,000,000/. These figures touched ‘ the 
apprehension limit,’ which may now be regarded as about 
20,000,000/., and from this point of view it is worth while to consider 
carefully some speeches delivered at a bankers’ dinner in London 
on the 9th of May last, when Lord Faber, the chairman of the 
dinner, and the President of the English County Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, deliberately declared that 
London and the country were suffering [from what, in bankers’ circles, was 
called ‘a gold famine.’ They wanted gold very badly indeed ; and if by any 
chance the half-million a week which was now coming to London from South 


Africa were stopped, he ventured to say that those present would agree with 
him that a very serious state of things might arise to the commerce of the country. 

















The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose speech followed, said in 
regard to the gold reserve : ‘ The whole of this question was, he thought, 
a matter of grave and increasing importance, and it was at that moment 
engaging his most serious attention.’ 

And the Governor of the Union Bank of London concluded by 
saying ‘ That it was a serious question, and deserved the attention 
not only of the Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, but 
of all bankers.’ It may be added that the Governor of the Bank of 
England was present, although he is not reported as having taken 
any part in the discussion. 

Here we have competent authorities on the special subject of 
bank reserves addressing a competent audience, representing nearly 
800,000,000/. of deposits payable on demand, and there was not a 


1 I refer here to the Bank of England’s reserve, and later in the article I refer 
only to the Bank’s holding of bullion. 
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single dissentient voice reported amongst them. It was an occasion 
when the speakers must have been impressed with the responsibility 
of their utterances. Men facing such liabilities always want to make 
the best of things, not the worst, and the outside public, after 
making reasonable allowance for a possibly rhetorical exaggeration 
in the use of the word ‘famine,’ will naturally want to know the 
reason of the present scarcity, considering that the world’s produc- 
tion of gold during the last fifteen years has been on an unpre- 
cedented scale—about 700,000,000/., nearly one-half of the total 
production in the hundred years between 1801-1900. 

My intention in this little paper is to endeavour to throw some 
light on the question by a comparison ; and we may take 1873 as a 
starting-point of our comparison, because the interval that has elapsed 
since then gives a broad field of view for calmly and deliberately 
observing certain tendencies at work, and because it was the year in 
which Mr. Bagehot published his book on Lombard Street, a book 
that has probably been more widely read than any other book 
on a purely financial subject. It is a brilliant little volume, and 
the object of the author was not only to give a vivid account of the 
working of the London money market, but he also desired to awaken 
us to certain risks incident to our peculiar system of banking. 
To use his own words: ‘I shall have failed in my purpose if I have not 
proved that the system of entrusting all our reserve to a single board, 
like that of the Bank directors, is very anomalous ; that it is very 
dangerous; that its bad consequences, though much felt, have not 
been fully seen.’ A third of a century has elapsed since these words 
were written, and naturally the conditions of the London money 
market—both the absolute conditions and the relative conditions ’"— 
have materially altered ; but the principles of sound banking have not 
altered. They are immutable. The first principle is that there must 
be a reasonable reserve held against deposits payable on demand, and 
when Mr. Bagehot wrote he thought that our reserve was insufficient. 

Now, in order to get a right and reasonable view, we must not 
take special instances when the Bank’s stock of gold has been par- 
ticularly low, or when it has been particularly high, owing to tem- 
porary circumstances—we must look at averages. In the three years 
ending in 1873 the average holding of bullion in the Bank of England 
was 23,000,000/., and the average for the three years ending 1905 was 
35,000,0007.; so that there has been a gain in the thirty-three 


? As instances of the change in relative conditions I may mention that Mr. Bagehot 
stated the known bank deposits in Paris in 1873 as only 18,000,0001., whereas to-day 
there are four institutions in Paris (the Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir d’Escompte 
being the best known) which hold amongst them 100,000,600/. of deposits, nearly 
equal to the 120,000,000/. of the known deposits of the London banks in 1878; and 
the deposits in the banks of the United States, which in 1873 were less than the 
deposits in the British banks, are now double the British banks’ deposits, 2,000,000,000/. 
against 900,000,000/. 
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years of 12,000,000). But the liabilities on deposits of all the 
banks in the United Kingdom, including the Savings Banks, were 
500,000,0007. in 1873, and they are 1,100,000,000/. to-day. This 
is the position in a nutshell. The amount of such liabilities on 
demand has more than doubled since 1873, but the bullion held 
by the Bank of England, the one reserve, has not doubled. It was 
23,000,0007. in 1873, and 35,000,000/. in 1905. 

Perhaps the easiest way to appreciate the change in the position 
is to divide the period we are discussing into two separate parts, and 
we shall find that in 1873 the ratio of gold in the Bank of England 
to the total deposit liability was 4°60 per cent. Since then we have 
added 600,000,000/. to the banking liabilities, but we have only added 
12,000,000. to the gold in the Bank of England; so that against the 
increase of liabilities in the second period the ratio of gold has been 
only 2 percent. Again, if we take the average holding of gold in 1905 
at 35,000,000/., the ratio is 3°20 per cent. to the whole 1,100,000,0001. 
deposit liability, and on two occasions in the last six months the gold 
has been down to 31,000,000/. If, therefore, a ratio of 4°60 gave 
some cause for searching of heart in 1873, a ratio of only 3 per cent. 
naturally arouses us to grave consideration, with a determination to 
look into the causes which have produced this effect. For we ought 
to investigate not only the amount of gold in the Bank of England, 
but also the gold in the cowntry, to which Lord Faber made allusion. 

We would naturally expect that the amount of gold held in Great 
Britain must now be very much greater than in 1873, were we not 
told on responsible authority—that is, on the authority of a gentle- 
man who, as President of the County Bankers’ Association, must be 
constantly and intimately in touch with the country bank managers— 
that there is a gold famine, or, let us say, scarcity. It is very difficult 
in England to arrive at the facts, because there are really no trust- 
worthy data. In France they pay much more attention to financial 
and monetary statistics. But there are certain figures which are 
easily accessible in the Board of Trade returns. During the last 
thirty-three years the recorded imports of gold into this country have 
exceeded the recorded exports by 110,000,000/., or at an average rate 
of 3,300,000. a year. This at first sight would seem to be a very 
considerable increase. But from this excess of imports we have to 
deduct the amount used in arts and manufactures, and the amounts that 
filter away in the pockets of emigrants and tourists, of which amounts 
there are absolutely no records. We are reduced to form estimates 
or guesses. As a working hypothesis let us assume for the moment 
that 1,200,000/.* a year is consumed in arts and manufactures, and 
that 2,100,000/. a year is the balance of gold going out of the country 

* This is the mean between the United States Mint’s estimate of 2,000,000/. a year 


as the British consumption in arts and manufactures and the English Mint’s estimate 
" of 500,000. a year for jewellery alone. 
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in the pockets of emigrants and tourists. We must remember that 
there has been an average emigration during these thirty-three years 
of about 275,000 persons a year, besides many hundreds of thousands 
of tourists—in all, about 700,000 people a year going out of this 
country to non-Eu opean and European countries, all of whom take 
away gold in their pockets—perhaps on an average 3J. per head, or 
possibly more ; and they bring back very little. 

The tourist goes abroad with the purpose of spending the 
sovereigns in his purse as well as his circular notes. The emigrant, 
speaking generally, takes his whole capital in his pocket; and the 
returning immigrant is either one who has failed of success, and 
therefore has little or nothing in his pocket, or he has succeeded 
and is coming home on a visit; in which latter case he does not bring 
gold in his pocket, but he supplies himself in America, or Australia, or 
wherever he may be, with a banker’s draft for the money that he will 
require whilst in Europe. He has become a small capitalist. There- 
fore it seems reasonable to assume that the gold coming into Great 
Britain in people’s pockets is a mere fraction of the gold going out in 
this way, and the considerable amount of English gold coins to be 
seen abroad compared with the small amount of foreign gold to be 
seen in England furnishes confirmatory evidence. 

If, then, the 3,300,000]. a year excess of gold imports has been 
used up in this way, it must follow that there is no more gold in this 
country to-day than there was in 1873. But it may be said that 
these estimates are exaggerated. To test this we may put the 
figures in the following form. The excess of recorded gold imports 
for the seventeen years 1873 to 1889 was only at the rate of 
about 1,000,000/. a year, whilst the excess for the period 1890 to 
1905 was at the rate of 6,000,000]. a year. Now if, for instance, 
we were to reduce our estimate for the claims of the arts and 
manufactures, tourists, and emigrants to 2,000,000/. (instead of 
3,300,000/.), and if we deduct that from the 6,000,0001. excess of 
imports, there would be an apparent increase of 4,000,0001. a year in 
the stock of gold in the country, which in the last fifteen years would 
amount to 60,000,000/. increase; and if that were so attention would 
scarcely be called to-day to a ‘famine of gold,’ or scarcity, in the 
country, whatever may have been the case between 1873 and 1889. 
On the other hand, it is more than possible that the estimate of 
3,300,000/. a year may be too small, for, by the same method of reason- 
ing, if we deduct that amount from the 6,000,000/. average yearly 
excess of imports in the last fifteen years, we shall then show an increase 
of 40,500,000/. in the country’s stock of gold, and in that case also 
there would be no justification for calling public attention to scarcity. 
As I shall presently show, there is no evidence of such increase in the 
stock of gold during the last thirty-five years. 

And now we may come to another very important part of the 
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question—viz. the amount of gold which Great Britain owes to-day 
to foreign banks and credit institutions. Here again, for illustration, 
let us take an exceedingly moderate estimate, say 35,000,000/., of which 
a very large proportion is French money, and a great deal of it is 
payable on demand. 

It must be borne in mind that these foreign funds, whether 
35,000,000/., or more, or less, have not come to us in the shape of 
gold, for we know from the Board of Trade returns that on balance we 
export a great deal more gold to foreign countries than we import from 
them. British possessions exclusively supply the balance of imports 
of gold, and no British possessions are creditors with Great Britain ; 
their gold pays their debts. Therefore these foreign funds have come 
to us either in the shape of imported commodities that we have not yet 
paid for to the country of origin—that is, the proceeds of the sales of 
these commodities are still lent at call in Lombard Street—or they 
have come to us in the shape of travellers’ cheques, which are sent over 
in sheaves to the London agencies of the various foreign banks and 
credit institutions. If, for instance, the Crédit Lyonnais in London 
receives one day 10,0001. of these travellers’ cheques from its Con- 
tinental correspondents, it does not at once draw the gold for them, 
but it lends the money out or invests it in sterling bills, so long as 
the rate of interest in London is higher than the rate of interest in 
’ Paris. And this has been the case for very many years past. 
But if ever circumstances, political or social (or a change of French 
loans from the London to the New York money market), should arise 
to make a keen demand for gold by Paris, it can always be taken 
instantly from the London market. We have never paid sufficient 
attention to these unrecorded liabilities for travellers’ credits; and we 
have to take into account that they not only include the vast sums 
spent on the Continent by British tourists, but also the lion’s share 
of, perhaps, equally great sums spent by American tourists. It might 
naturally be supposed that the United States would furnish the gold 
for these tourists in Europe, but this is not the case. What 
happens is that shipments of cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, and 
other articles of American export, chiefly to Great Britain, pay for 
these tourists’ expenses. During the last nine years the excess of 
merchandise exports from the United States over imports amounts on 
average to 100,000,000/. a year. This sum is much more than sufficient 
to pay the interest on their debt held in Europe, the freights on their 
imports, and the expenses of their travellers; and previous to 1898 
they provided the funds, in London, by shipments of securities— 
railway bonds and shares. So that on average we do not receive in 
England, and have not received during the last thirty-three years, 
any balance of gold from the United States, and American gold coins 
are practically never seen in Europe in the hands of tourists. There- 
fore, sooner or later, we may have to find this gold and pay it over 
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to the foreign holders of these travellers’ cheques still uncollected, 
whenever such holders may demand payment in gold, supposing that 
the holders belong to a creditor country like France. Ina word, we 
have received the funds from the United States to pay their 
travellers’ expenses, but we have not yet paid over all these 
funds to the Continental holders of the cheques. There are balances 
still figuring among our bank deposits as debts payable on demand 
in gold. 

Year by year this liability for travellers’ credits mounts up, until 
it reaches very big figures indeed, and it goes some way towards 
accounting for the persistently adverse foreign exchanges, par- 
ticularly with France and Italy; and also it may to some extent 
account for what would otherwise seem almost incredible—that there 
is a decreasing quantity of gold in this country belonging to the 
people of this country. The changing habits of our people also tend 
to mask the phenomena. The extraordinary increase in the number of 
the branches of town and country banks has enormously decreased 
the amount of cash that used formerly to be kep* in private houses. 
Even thirty-three years ago the universality of bank accounts was more 
or less confined to the upper-middle classes, and fifty years ago, in every 
great house and in every upper-middle-class house, all the household 
accounts were paid in notes or coin, so that there was almost always 
a considerable stock of money in such houses ; and, relatively speaking, 
the same may be said of the lower-middle classes and of the artisans 
and mechanics. To-day,.in even very well-to-do houses, it might be 
difficult to find 5/. or 10/. in cash (unless the people are bridge players) ; 
and all tradesmen and many artisans and mechanics, both in town 
and country, have now bank accounts ; whilst among the more thrifty 
of the poorer classes the surplus cash goes straight into the Savings 
Bank, and it is all swept up to Lombard Street, so that a very con- 
siderable depletion of gold may very conceivably have taken place 
in the country without being observed. 

But, even supposing that we have more gold in the country 
than in 1873, it is absolutely certain that the amount subject 
to the instant claims of foreigners has very greatly increased—has 
increased by a much larger sum than the 12,000,000/. which has been 
added to the bullion in the Bank of England, whilst at the same time 
the work thrown on our gold is constantly increasing. We have 
seen that the liabilities for deposits on demand have more than 
doubled; the trade transactions have more than doubled, as may 
be inferred from the bankers’ clearings, which are now more than 
twice those of 1873. The excess of the recorded imports of 
general merchandise over the recorded exports is now three times 
greater. We have also added ten millions to our population; 
and some explanation is required of the anomaly that Great Britain 
—the financial centre and clearing-house of the world—is the only 
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country in the world that has not demonstrably increased its store 
of gold to any appreciable extent during these thirty-three years. 

It is necessary to go into the question with, perhaps, wearisome 
detail because, although it is quite true, from one point of view, that 
gold in bank vaults is of all forms of wealth the most useless, and 
we do not wish to make a fetish of it, still it is, nevertheless, certain 
that no country can see its stock of gold running down—whilst the 
stocks of gold in all other countries are running up—without a certain 
amount of anxiety or misgiving, and I am not aware that the position 
in this country has ever been carefully examined from this stand- 
point. Needless to say, it ought to be examined with very great 
attention, because we ought always to be prepared for sudden war 
demands as well as for mercantile or banking demands for gold. It 
will be remembered that our experience in 1901 did not show affluence 
of coin, and a wise nation ought always to keep emergencies in 
view. The direct evidence given above goes to show a tendency 
to depletion, and the only indirect evidence, so far as I know, that 
shows any increase of gold in Great Britain during the last thirty or 
forty years is in the Deputy-Master of the Mint’s report for 1903, 
in which he refers to various estimates of the amount of gold in circu- 
lation, and, amongst others, to Mr. Jevons’s estimate in 1868 of 
80,000,000/., which may be compared with the Royal Mint’s own 
estimate of 93,500,000/. in 1903. This is a gain of 13,500,000/. in 
thirty-five years, or just about the amount shown above as the in- 
crease in the Bank of England’s stock of gold during the same period. 
But, of course, the Mint takes no account of the increased amount 
of gold due to foreigners on demand ; and the question arises whether 
the English people did not have command over a good deal more of 
the 80,000,000/. in 1868 than they have command over the 93,500,0001. 
in 1906. That seems to me to bethecrucial point. We must cease to 
count gold as belonging to Great Britain which really belongs to France. 

But it may be said that whilst we owe a great deal of money to 
France to-day, the United States owes a great deal of money to us; 
and I believe that this is the case. We are carrying in London a 
large amount of American stocks for American holders. There is this 
essential difference, however, from the banker’s point of view—that 
whereas the Crédit Lyonnais or the Comptoir d’Escompte, in dealing 
with their money at call in the London market, can present cheques any 
day on the Bank of England and can demand gold for them, there is 
no means of taking gold in such instantaneous fashion from New York ; 
and we must bear in mind that there is no cessation apparent yet in the 
demand for liquid capital in the United States for the development of 
its resources, and if the banks there go on increasing their loans to meet 
this demand for capital they must also, at the same time, increase their 
reserves of gold, so that they will be very averse to any gold shipments 
to London, because such gold shipments on any considerable scale would 
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lead to chaos in the New York stock market. Wherever we are dealing 
with liabilities on demand the element of time may be a vital element. 
Sudden movements are what we have to guard against. Hence the 
necessity for a good reserve of gold. The most useful contribution 
that could be made to the discussion of the question would be well- 
informed estimates from time to time of the amount of cash that could 
be instantly demanded from London by foreign countries, compared 
with the amount that could be instantly demanded by London from 
foreign countries. 

This leads us to consider the reason of the present uneasy state 
of things both in the London and in the New York money markets, 
and it appears to me that the reason is self-evident. It is over- 
borrowing all round. Naturally this over-borrowing leads to record 
figures in both countries of imports, exports, clearing returns, income 
tax, &c.; but we have to ask ourselves if this increasing business is 
all quite sound. My own attention was originally drawn to the 
subject by observing the marked increase in the scale of expen- 
diture in England, which became very noticeable about the time 
of the Jubilee year 1897. In the following seven years—1898-1904— 
we exported to foreign countries on balance 80,000,000/. of gold, and 
during the same seven years we received from British possessions 
(principally from South Africa and Australia) a net import of 
120,000,000/., so that there is an increase shown by the recorded 
figures of 40,000,000/. gold since 1898. Where is this 40,000,000). 
now? After deducting the 3,300,000/. u year which we have 
assumed for arts and manufactures and travellers’ takings, there 
ought to be a balance of 17,000,000/. somewhere. We know that 
it is not in the Bank of England, because the Bank’s average holding 
in 1904 was just the same as in 1898, There is no direct evidence of 
a gain of 17,000,000/. in the guld circulating in this country. On 
the contrary, the indirect evidence of the Mint’s report of 1903 is 
that the total increase of gold in circulation was only 1,000,000/. in 
the previous eight years; whilst the multiplication of banking 
facilities meanwhile has decreased the probability of accumulation in 
the people’s pockets.‘ 

I think, too, it will be universally admitted that during these 
seven years there has been an absolute consensus of opinion amongst 
experts that every effort should be made by Great Britain to increase 
the gold reserve in the Bank of England. It will also, I believe, be 
universally admitted that the amount of money in London which is 
at the call of foreign holders, such as the Crédit Lyonnais and the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, has increased during that period more than 
in any previous period. And, furthermore, it can be established 

*I learn from the largest employers of labour in England, a concern which 


employs 80,000 men, that among their workmen ‘the plan of keeping money in the 
house has practically ceased to exist.’ 
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from the Board of Trade returns that the balance of our exports 
of gold to foreign countries has been greater in these seven years 
than in any previous seven-year period. 

Now, the only reason why foreign countries can take away our 
gold, at a time when we are most particularly anxious to keep what 
we have got and to increase our store, is that we have imported 
commodities or securities from these countries beyond what our 
recorded and ‘invisible’ exports of commodities or securities can pay 
for, and that, consequently, the rates of exchange with the outside 
world are constantly against us. The figures given above suggest 
that there is a leak somewhere in our reservoir, and until we have 
located that leak and taken measures to plug it we shall have no safety 
in our supply of specie. It may be troublesome now to stop the leak, 
but it will turn out to be more than troublesome if we put off 
attending to it. No attention is yet being paid to this aspect of 
the question, although there is a good deal of talk about a Royal 
Commission to regulate the proportions of the reserve of gold to be 
held as between the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks. 
But the real problem is, not how to get the gold into these reserves, 
but how to keep it there under our present methods of doing business. 
The fact is that we ought all to know more, and to care more, about 
the handling of these vast sums of money. The right and reasonable 
management of our finance is the most important thing we have got 
to attend to in this country. It is fundamental and it is absolutely 
vital ; yet very few people exercise their minds on it. If one looks 
back through the money articles for the last eight years, there is 
always an expectation expressed of a coming boom in prices of 
securities, whereas the leaders of financial opinion ought to have been 
warning us against our extravagance, as shown in our excess of imports 
of commodities. Up to this very day all the English newspapers, without 
a single exception, so far as I know, keep on rejoicing over theseincreasing 
imports—the figures for the first half of 1906 are by far the largest 
on record—as showing the wonderful spending power of the country, 
whilst in the same breath they are all, with one accord, urging an 
increase of our gold reserves, not apparently recognising that the 
two processes are mutually exclusive. We never imported so much 
gold into this country as we have done in the last eight years, and 
nevertheless, as I have said, the stock of gold in the Bank of England 
is just the same as it was in 1898. 

We shall very shortly have to consider the autumnal demands for 
eoin. There is no reason for supposing that those demands will be 
less in 1906 than they were in 1905. It is true that the Bank of 
England has had a considerable accession to its gold since May, 
but the stock is still *® rather less than it was last year, and we 






























































































































5 On the 19th of July. 
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know how uncomfortably small the reserve became last December. 
We are paying now about 230,000,000/. a year for our imported food 
for man and beast and for tobacco, whilst thirty-three years ago we 

were paying only 150,000,000/. for the same articles; and so on all 

through our list of imports. We must also keep our eyes open to 

the demands of Russia, Japan, the United States, India, and the 

Colonies for liquid capital. We send this capital out in the shape of 

exports of commodities settled for in paper promises to pay, which do 

not help us to pay for our imports. The borrowers give us their 

bonds, or stock certificates, and in return we provide them with goods 

produced by English labourers living to a great extent on imported 

food, for which food we have to pay in cash. For instance, every 

year we have to send sovereigns to the Argentine to pay for wheat and 

meat. And it is not only to backward countries like the Argentine 

that we send gold. We have shipped to Germany during the last 

thirty-three years 100,000,000/. of gold on balance. And that is the 

way the money goes. 

We really want to overhaul our whole system of judging our 
trade by figures which have not been submitted to expert analysis, 
or we may very easily come to thoroughly false conclusions owing to 
a faulty method. ; 

The only result of the last eight years’ endeavour to create a 
psychological atmosphere of optimistic confidence is that the state of 
the money market is rather more uncomfortable to-day than it was 
eight years ago. 

The plain truth is that if the conditions are not fundamentally 
sound no amount of writing things up will make them move up. 
A very good instance was what happened after the- signature of 
peace with the Boers in May 1902. Speculators were tumbling over 
one another to buy Consols at 95 or 96 and South African gold-mining 
shares at about double their present prices, and a good many of 
those speculators have been carrying their purchases ever since on 
borrowed money. But it was really very easy to see in 1902 that, 
of all things likely to happen, a boom was the least probable. Yet, 
with one or two exceptions, there was scarcely a warning voice 
raised. Almost all the leaders of financial opinion rather encouraged 
than discouraged the speculators. We do not want either optimism 
or pessimism. What we do want is to see things as they are. 
Nothing can be prejudiced by looking into our balance-sheet, but 
everything may be hazarded by not looking into it. When we 
suspect the existence of unsound conditions, the most helpful thing 
to do is to examine the symptoms, with a view to applying a remedy ; 

and my own belief is that, in the ultimate analysis, the growing 
magnitude of our imports will be found to be at the root of the 
trouble. It is quite true that lately British exports have been in- 
creasing even more rapidly than the imports, but, from the point of 
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view of the reserves of gold, we must ascertain the proportion of 
these exports that is being settled for in paper promises to pay. When 
an exhaustive analysis has been made of the true relation between 
our imports and our exports by competent authorities at the Board 
of Trade or at the Treasury, I think we shall find that the effects 
of too rapid conversion of floating capital into fixed capital are 
much more serious than we have yet realised. 

We might have expected that the speeches at the bankers’ dinner 
on the llth of July should throw some additional light on the 
question. But we do not get much. Lord Goschen in one sentence 
said: ‘Here we were with enormous liabilities and with a smaller 
stock of gold than any other country held. He was inclined to believe 
that they were unanimous that that was not a satisfactory situation.’ 
And in a following sentence, ‘ At present a great current of trade and 
finance was going on on a sound basis.’ 

Can the finance be really on a sound basis at present when Lord 
Goschen himself and all the audience of bankers are unanimous in 
thinking that the situation is not satisfactory ? 

Then Mr. Asquith said: ‘He had always thought—and he still 
thought—that one of the greatest assets of this country was to main- 
tain here in England, and particularly in the City of London, the freest 
and most open market in the whole world.’ 

But if the result is that to-day the financial situation is not satis- 
factory, it may be said that in this freest and most open market in 
the world we have been overweighted by excess of imports, and 
that consequently we have been unable to maintain adequate gold 
reserves. 

In this article I have attempted to indicate that these two forces 
—excess of imports and insufficiency of gold—operating together as 
cause and consequence over a series of years afford some explanation 
of the existing malaise of the money market. 

J. W. Cross. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HOME LIFE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THERE is probably no question of greater political importance to the 
Imperial destinies of South Africa than that connected with the 
creation of those economic and political conditions which permit of 
the establishment of a permanent ‘ home life,’ especially near to or 
within those centres of industrial activity where both skilled and 
unskilled labour are most required. 

It has been said, not altogether without some justification, that 
the discovery of the rich goldfields of the Witwatersrand has been 
largely responsible for the destruction of home life and for the intro- 
duction of those restless and speculative conditions of life which have 
been so disturbing and detrimental to its settled and satisfactory 
existence. 

Paul Kruger used to taunt the Uitlander delegates for the 
franchise, and others coming to him on similar missions, by saying 
that the Uitlanders only came to the Transvaal to take out the 
gold, and that when satisfied they would leave the country and 
proceed to disgorge themselves in the capitals of Europe, and 
would, in fact, never be content, as the Boers were, to make their 
permanent home in the land. I would ask: Is this not very largely 
still the case ? 

Those who have carefully studied the economic conditions of the 
Transvaal, even as they exist to-day after numerous and enlightened 
endeavours to improve them, especially by the adoption of a pro- 
gressive railway policy, do not deny that there is still a very great 
deal to be accomplished before the self-respecting, educated, and 
intelligent artisan, business or professional man, will be content to 
call the Transvaal his ‘ Home,’ in the same sense and true patriotic 
spirit that the Boer is content to regard it. 

It is true that a certain comparatively small number of men with 
more or less independent means and imbued with strong political 
ambitions and the love of power, here and there also possibly genuinely 
infused with the spirit of Imperialism, will decide to settle down in 
the country when the Transvaal actually possesses Responsible 
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Government, with a Constitution such as permits of the Government 
of the country being conducted without any undue interference from 
Downing Street. 

In the best interests of the country it is undeniable that it is most 
desirable that the legislators to be elected to the Transvaal House of 
Representatives should be selected, not only from those possessed 
of large independent fortunes, but also from those representative of 
labour, not of the working-man element only, but also that of mental 
labour as represented by the professions, the commercial and trade 
interests of the country. 

All those resident in the Transvaal who now so impatiently await 
the advent of Responsible Government are puzzling out answers to 
this complicated position—i.e. a fair representation of the interests 
of the country in the face of a still abnormal cost of living. They, 
like myself, look forward with somewhat grim anticipation to the 
results which may obtain when Responsible Government is an achieved 
fact, unless it be made possible for self-respecting emigrants from 
Great Britain and elsewhere—not the waste products, physically and 
morally, of the world—to make their permanent home in the Transvaal 
in like manner to the Boer. 

The steadily increasing population of the country which should 
finally result in such a reduction of the cost of living as to permit of 
others besides Boers, natives, and Asiatics making their permanent 
home life in the Transvaal, can only be brought about when at least 
some of the prime necessities of life are produced within it. If it 
cannot be the loaf factor, which is probably the case, it most certainly 
can be meat, and it is only a question of a plentiful supply of cheap 
unskilled labour to make it possible to manufacture articles from iron, 
steel, copper, tin, earthenware, and other mineral products in which 
the Transvaal abounds, together with a cheap and excellent supply 
of coal ; also articles from wool, cotton, and leather. 

This terribly hard political nut can only be cracked by those 
who can solve the labour question. There are about one million 
whites or Europeans resident in all the South African States 
and Protectorates included in the Empire, and about five to six 
million natives or aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa, and a few 
hundred thousand Asiatics, Chinese, British Indian coolies, and 
Malays resident on a land area equal to one million square miles. 
According to a return issued by the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Transvaal, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment, there are some 94,000 natives employed principally under- 
ground in the mining industries of the Transvaal, and 84,000 in 
other employments—that is, in domestic service, on the agricultural 
lands, municipal, railway, and other works—making a total of 
178,000. 
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31st of March, 1906. 
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Territory . | Employers Total 
Se Sass ee See 
Basutoland . 20. Cw www), | «S193 | «(604 
| British Bechuanaland . ¢ “a . 1,182 1,426 | 2,608 | 
| British Central Africa . . . . 2,555 | 294 2,849 | 
Cape Colon: . ‘ . » ‘ . 8,431 18,390 26,821 
Natal and Zululand ae ee 3,257 14,092 17,349 
Orange River Colony ‘ 4 ; ; 350 5,038 5,388 
East Coast Port 56,352 — — 
Mozambique —, |) = 6,154 | 65,739 
Quilimane ey : . 878 — — 
.) “ae if Syeeh oy) 24 3,396 949 4,345 
Swaziland . ‘ . ‘ i " . 1,034 1,600 2,634 
SS gk ce ws ee 10,844 30,058 40,902 
Damaraland . ... Ye g 4 502 : 21 523 
Others (ee en. Soa) at Oe 164 362 526 
ee oe ee 94,801 84,577 179,378 


Native Arrarrs DEPARTMENT, 
25th of April 1906. 


More than half this number is derived from Portuguese territory, 
and in what hereafter follows this fact should be steadily remem- 
bered, seeing that it means that all wages saved by this foreign 
labour contingent must be taken out of British possessions, much in 
the same manner that a proportion of saved earnings of a similar 
number of Chinese coolies is taken out of the country. 

The greatest misfortune of all, however, is the fact that the 
whole of this immense army of labour, amounting to at least a quarter 
of a million able-bodied men if the white skilled labour is also included, 
must very largely for months and even years live a totally unnatural 
existence, cut off from all home life. 

It was with the intention of quickly resuscitating the mining 
industry of the Transvaal after the war, upon the prosperity of which 
the whole of South Africa mainly depends, that it was found im- 
perative to import additional unskilled labour, and apparently it was 
from the northern districts of China only from which labour physically 
fit and acclimatised to South African conditions could be imported 
in sufficient quantity. 

During the war the native labour contingent had got more or less 
out of hand, demoralised by good pay, and so independent that it 
was evident that something would have to be done to demonstrate 
to the native mind that it did not hold the mining industry and the 
prosperity of South Africa generally in the grip of its black palm. In 
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other words, a little healthy competition might finally persuade 


the Kaffir that, as the report of the Commission on Native Affairs 
puts it, 





we live in days when the great mass of civilised humanity, with little exception, 
has to work, and work very hard, every day and every year ; it is therefore neither 
wise of Government nor kind to the African natives to place them in a position 
to exist without giving to their country a fair contribution of the energy and 


labour which every other race is called upon and, indeed, forced by their natural 
conditions to give. 




















At the present time, out of a total of some 94,000 natives employed 
on mines and works, fully 60 per cent. are imported from Portuguese 
territory, leaving only 30,000 odd to be taken from a total popula- 
tion of four to five million natives residing in British territories. 
According to the estimates made in the report of the Commission 
on Native Affairs in South Africa, about one-fifth of this total popu- 
lation may be taken as representing able-bodied men capable of 
labouring on the mines and in other industries, or, say, one million 
Kafirs. 

Now, surely in the name of all that is reasonable, if it is possible to 
induce some 50,000 Chinese coolies to leave wife and family and home 
life for three years and travel several thousand miles, practically 
tempted by a high rate of wage, then it should also be possible to 
introduce such conditions of life for the native in or near to the 
industrial centres of the Transvaal as would induce, say, at least, one- 
tenth of this whole native population now resident in British posses- 
sions, or, say, 100,000 natives and their families, to gradually settle and 
make their home life near to the points where their labour is most 
needed. In other words, to quote from one of the recommendations 
made in the report of the Native Affairs Commission, 

The creation, subject to adequate control, of native locations for residential 
purposes near labour centres or elsewhere is proof that they are needed. 

From a statement issued by the Native Affairs Department in 
the Transvaal it is clear that out of some, say, 180,000 or so of 
natives employed altogether in the Transvaal, a varying number 
of, say, from 6,000 to 8,000 are always leaving work and going back 
to their homes and a more or less similar number take their place. 

Now, in order to maintain the industry on the present basis of 
gold output and supply sufficient labour for other mines in course of 
development and which will pay well to work, some 150,000 unskilled 
native and Chinese coolie labourers are required, so that an additional 
50,000 unskilled labourers at least are needed. 

It follows, therefore, that if indentured Chinese coolie labour is 
to be prohibited after the present contracts expire, then it is impera- 
tive for the prosperity of South Africa and also of a section of manu- 
facturing Great Britain, and the physically fit and competent of British 
unemployed labour, that some policy be at once initiated to attract the 
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settlement of an ever-increasing native population who could make 
their homes and live their lives near to the centres of industry. 






Rervrn SsHowme Increase AND Wasracze Amona Natives EMPLOYED ON 
Mrxzs anD Works aND BY Oruer Emproyers rn Lasovr DIstTRIcTs. 


31st of March 1906. 






























| Mines 
vi Works. rmployers | — 
Initial Registrations . : ; a 8,543 9,495 | 18,038 
Deserters recovered . 155 124 | 279 
Transfers from other labour districts . 1,267 2113 | 3,380 








11,732 | 21,697 
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| Transfers to other labour ‘districts 1,233 


| Transfers to other parts . oe a 399 997 | 1,396 
Returned home. , tl, oe 7,501 | 13,760 









Total wastage. . . «| 8,886 12,189 
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Net increase . . . . — _ 622 

















Those mines on the Rand which to-day employ Kaffirs only, and 
have always held the reputation amongst the natives of being well 
fed and well housed and not too much worried or overseered, find 
little difficulty in maintaining the requisite number, and many 
‘boys’ have been even known to remain for years without even 
returning to their kraals. It is therefore somewhat absurd to 
argue that natives cannot stand the winter seasons, provided always 
that their women and children are well housed and gradually accli- 
matised. The ancient ruined kraals seen in all the surrounding 
districts are sufficient evidence also that the Kaffir can live in these 
districts. Surely the settlement of a few thousand families could at 
least be given a trial by the mining companies giving to the natives 
fairly watered and arable lands, which are now lying idle, and 
letting them enter into final possession after remaining in service 
for a term of years, always on the conditions that such lands 
could not be sold or transferred and might be forfeited for mis- 
behaviour, and were not so situated as to depreciate the value of 
other ground. 

A large, permanently resident native population, within fair walking 
or branch railway or electric tram communication with the mines 
and other works, would largely add to the prosperity of the country, 
seeing that the wages of over 50,000 natives is under present condi- 
tions largely expended in Portuguese territory. 

Vou, LX—No. 354 
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In the past Boer farmers and others on private lands were able 
to hold out sufficient inducement to natives to come and squat on 
them on condition that they lived rent-free and gave part of their 
labour and crops to the owner of the farm; surely then the mines 
could hold out even far more tempting inducements. 

Under such conditions we should finally possess a permanent 
native (Kaffir) mining community on the Rand, whose offspring in 
males could, whilst young, help in the sorting of the ore, as is done 
by the miners’ sons in the German ore-dressing establishments, whilst 
the females could be educated to become useful and reasonably paid 
domestic servants, the want of which now makes the ‘ home life’ for 
the white labourer’s wife such a heartbreaking occupation. It is, 
after all, the woman more than the man who helps to build up the 
‘home life,’ and where she cannot be the country is lost. It must 
also be borne in mind that it is reasonable to assume that instead of 
employing some 10,000 house-hoys as domestic servants, their place 
would be taken by an equal number of women, and consequently 
liberate this number of house ‘boys’ for work upon lands now 
lying idle. 

I have no doubt that had all the immense amount of money and 
trouble which has been expended by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association been applied to settling natives near to the 
mining centres, we should by this time not have been at political 
loggerheads with the most powerful of Liberal Governments over 
the question of Chinese indentured labour, and all the malodorous 
questions which such an experiment of necessity involves. 

Black, white, and yellow men are all alike in one respect, and 
it is precisely that one which so greatly helps to build up a nation as 
it builds up a family—namely, the love of the land of your birth and 
home, one of the strongest instincts of animal life. Anything more 
uneconomic and unnatural than to be always shifting your labour, 
white, black, and yellow, backwards and forwards from the ‘ home 
life’ instead of practically breeding it on the spot where it is most 
required can hardly be imagined. 

Let me again quote from the report of the South African Native 
Affairs Commission : 


























































They (the natives) are attached to their homes, and even when they go away 
to labour-centres to earn money, prefer in general to do so for short periods 
and then to return and look after the interests of the family and the welfare of 
the stock, participate in the sociable joys of beer gatherings, and superintend 
the ploughing for the coming year. So long as it is impossible for the native to 
marry and make his home, return nightly to his family and live comfortably 
near the great centres of labour, so long will there be the yearning to return 
frequently to his distant home, and so long will the flow of labour be impeded 
by this really amiable trait in his character. 

The Commission has visited and inspected several municipal locations, and 
records its opinion that in some respects their condition leaves much to be 
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desired. The natives who reside in or frequent these locations are in the main 
working people. As such there is every reason why they should be encouraged 
to stay as useful members of the community. The tendency of inadequate 
accommodation is to make them dissatisfied and restless; the standard of 
comfort is low, and they are liable to be overcrowded and overcharged. 

The object should be to afford those who desire it the opportunity of acquiring 
in their own right holdings for residential purposes within these locations, and, 
wth or without this, encouragement to make, and security for, improvements. 

In establishing these locations easy access to the place where the natives go 
to work should be kept in view. The charges necessary to be borne by the 
natives, in the way of rent, &c., and railway fares, should be as low as possible. 
The Commission thinks that the charges at present imposed are in some cases 
too high, and although a substantial revenue may thereby accrue to municipal 
treasuries and railway departments, they ultimately fall on the employers, who 
have to pay correspondingly high wages. 

These locations should not be made a refuge for surplus or idle natives, for 
whose labour there is no local demand or who will not work, and power to expel 
such natives from the location and from the entire urban area should be vested 
in the local authority, who should receive the full support of Government in this 
work. 


In view of the undoubted fact that the gold-mining industry is 
the backbone of South Africa, upon which the port towns of Durban, 
East London, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town very largely depend 
for their respective revenues, this phase of the labour question becomes 
one of inter-State importance ; and upon its right solution the final 
federation or unification of the South African States mainly depends. 
It should therefore be promptly dealt with by a special commission 
of the Intercolonial Council, or possibly by a Royal Commission, as 
it is so largely Imperial. If necessary, the respective Governors 
might, as is now the case with the Governor of Natal, have it within 
their power to call upon the native chiefs in South Africa to supply 
proportionately the 200,000 natives required by the mining industry. 

At the present time some 60 per cent. of the white labour supply 
for the mining industry is obtained from Portuguese territory, and 
apparently Natal, which possesses the necessary population, pro- 
hibits its use by the Transvaal, and prefers, whilst in an almost bank- 
rupt state, to collect a petty hut tax and involve itself in a native 
war, rather than give to the Transvaal the labour which would save 
it from bankruptcy. The native war in Natal costs that unhappy 
colony far more in a few months’ time than is collected from the 
natives in a whole year, owing to its insistence on an unpopular form 
of taxation. In the report of the South African Native Affairs Com- 
mission it states : 

There are in Natal more natives living on private lands than on the locations 
and mission reserves combined. The figures show 421,080 natives on private 
farms and 265,603 natives on locations and mission reserves. Natives on private 


farms pay annual rents varying from ll, to 5/., and in some cases more. A large 
number render service in lieu of rent. They pay to Government in addition a 
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hut tax of 14s. per hut per annum. A great number of natives live on lands 
owned by absentee landlords, for which they pay rent. 

Crown lands in Natal are occupied by natives who are subject to certain 
conditions of occupation and have now to pay 2/. per annum in addition to hut 
tax. The payment of rent by natives occupying Crown lands has not been 
extended to the province of Zululand, on the ground that the land question in 
that province is still a subject of consideration. 


In all this there is much which, read between the lines, gives us 
pause for serious reflection. The sympathy of certain Zulu chiefs 
with the rebel natives of Natal can easily be appreciated, and Natal 
might at the present juncture with advantage pay serious attention 
to its own economic position and try, say, to obtain a portion of 
the money paid for wages to the Kaffir which is now pouring into 
Portuguese pockets. 

In the Transvaal By-law No. 4, 1885, which has not been repealed, 
the State President was constituted paramount chief over all chiefs 
and natives in the Republic. He was empowered further, with the 
advice and consent of the Executive Council, to make and frame 
regulations for the administration of the law. These powers are now 
exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In Southern 
Rhodesia the Administrator in Council exercises over natives all 
political power and authority. The powers given in the two latter 
cases are in many points analogous and similar to those conferred on 
the Governor of Natal as supreme chief; if anything, they are more 
extensive and comprehensive, but the authority is not given in either 
case to enforce compulsory labour, which is given to the Governor of 
Natal. 

In this connection the Native Affairs Commission states that 


the Commission does not recommend abrogation of the special powers which 
have been described, but in respect of the self-governing colonies or possessions 
as they become self-governing, it feels that such powers should be regulated in 
Parliamentary enactment, and that the responsibility of their application 
should rest under constitutional usage with the Ministry of the day responsible 
in all its actions to the local Legislature. 


I cannot too strongly urge upon all those who are interested in 
South African affairs, and especially those dealing with the labour 
question, to carefully read and digest the report of the Commission 
appointed to sit upon the native affairs of South Africa, of which 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, Commissioner of Native Affairs in the Transvaal, 
was the chairman. 

It too often happens that in the excitement of political con- 
troversy, these carefully prepared Government reports resulting from 
the examination of hundreds of witnesses, all having some special 
knowledge of native questions, and finally drafted by some of the 
most experienced, are either overlooked or ignored. 

From all that I have said I do not wish it to be understood that 
I contend that the Chinese indentured labour was a mistake or un- 
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necessary, nor would I even advocate its dismissal on the termination 
of the present contract agreements, as I consider it is essential to 
maintain such unskilled labour competition. I am, however, inclined 
to believe that it will be best for the Transvaal not to import more 
Chinese until some serious effort has been made to induce natives 
to reside with their families in ever-increasing numbers in or near 
to the industrial mining centres. 

This unskilled labour question for the Transvaal should not be 
made a party question but should appeal to all sides of the House 
as the only natural solution of what has hitherto proved an almost 
insoluble problem. With the assistance of a strong sympathetic 
Government working together with what might be a loyal and con- 
tented people in the Transvaal I am certain that such a scheme 
as I have suggested could gradually be matured. 


Epear P. RatHpone. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INDIA AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


Tue Royal visit that has just terminated has probably created a 
keener interest in the people of India than has been the case at any 
other period of the history of her connection with England. It 
seems also to have quickened the sense of duty towards India which 
lay dormant among the bulk of the nation. This awakening is best 
evidenced by the attitude of the new House of Commons towards 
questions affecting India. Hitherto the humour of the general public 
has been reflected in the appearance of the House on the occasion 
of a debate on the Indian Budget, by the languid proceedings and 
the empty benches. If the present interest is of a permanent and 
abiding character it furnishes a hopeful augury for the future, for, 
after all, in the words of the late Viceroy, ‘the British Parliament 
is the ultimate custodian of the rights and liberties of India.’ The 
difficulty, however, of obtaining an insight into the inner thoughts 
and sentiments of the people leads to a slackening of purpose to keep 
in touch with their needs and requirements, and ends with the feeling 
that having entrusted the government of her great dependency to 
a body of experts, England might regard any further responsibility 
with an easy conscience. To the minds of many it still presents 
the picture of an easy-going country, run on fixed, generally unalter- 
able lines—the land of pageants and the home of durbars—the bulk 
of whose people, untouched by the changes in the conception of the 
thinking classes occasioned by the contact of two civilisations—one 
old and stationary, the other young, active, and utilitarian—bow 
down before the British official as the avatar of progress and prosperity. 
Unfortunately the picture is not altogether complete; behind the 
stately shows stands a mass of humanity, ignorant, half-starved, 
and ill-clothed, eking out a meagre living from the soil, whose yielding 
moods depend on the vagaries of Nature. To them, no doubt, the 
acts of Governments and the merits of their rulers, and the many 
questions {which agitate the minds of their betters, convey little or 
no meaning. But this apathy or indifference, born of poverty and 
ignorance, is hardly predicable of all the lower strata of the Indian 
population. However narrow the horizon, the interest of a large 
majority in outside affairs is keen. Current events of the village, 
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town, or district are discussed, often with intelligence, always with 
acuteness ; and many of the local incidents frequently become the 
subject of ballads in which the Indian magnate and the British official 
are equally held up to ridicule for their different idiosyncrasies, to 
the amusement of the village gossips. 

Seventy years of English education and the gradual diffusion of 
Western knowledge have created among the more prosperous classes 
a perception of the responsibilities and obligations of Government, 
and awakened in them a sense of their rights. However difficult 
this may make the work of administration, it is hardly possible, even 
if it were expedient, to alter the current of progress. The great 
intellectual uprise among the educated sections due to the impact 
of West and East naturally reacts on the masses. And the spirit 
of collectivism and organisation which has given birth to so many 
political and semi-political institutions exercises its legitimate in- 
fluence. The whole continent, with the exception, perhaps, of tracts 
inhabited by backward communities, is thus in a state of expecta- 
tion, eager for development. 

In view of the altered conditions it seems essential for the welfare 
of both countries to maintain a permanency of interest in Parliament 
and among the public in matters affecting India, and to appreciate 
so far as possible not only the needs and requirements of the people, but 
also the aims and aspirations of the literate classes. And one may 
look to the Indian Parliamentary Committee for help towards edu- 
cating public opinion on Indian affairs. I may be permitted, however, 
to observe that it would detract from its influence and usefulness 
if the Committee were to allow itself to become the mouthpiece of 
any particular section or class. For it cannot be too often impressed 
that India isnot a homogeneous country inhabited by one race, pro- 
fessing one faith, speaking one language, and animated by one set 
of ideals. Owing to the unevenness of progress and the unequal 
diffusion of English education, some are less articulate than others 
in giving expression to their feelings and ideas. Leaving out of 
consideration the Christians and Parsis, who are comparatively few in 
number, two great communities, roughly speaking, are in possession 
of the country. In most instances their interests run on identical 
lines ; in some they diverge. In these cases it is the duty of the 
statesman to reconcile conflicting aims and aspirations, to infuse 
harmony among discordant elements, to keep in view the ultimate 
fusion of two peoples destined to live side by side. To override the 
claims of either, to allow the voice of the majority to stifle that of 
the minority, would be a mistake. English education, instead of 
drawing together the races of India, has unfortunately drifted them 
apart, and rendered the task of government much more difficult. 

No doubt it is hard for an English official, however able and 
sympathetic, to ascertain the feelings of the masses, or look at things 
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from the popular point of view so essential to a correct perspective. 
And the most successful administrator is forced to admit a certain 
inability to gauge the ideas of even the higher classes. Differences of 
language, manners, and customs are acknowledged barriers to com- 
munity of thought and social intercourse. The spread of English 
education has made no difference, and after a hundred and fifty years 
of rule in the province first acquired by the British, the gulf that 
divides the rulers and the ruled is as impassable as ever. Whilst 
much is expected from the fresh awakening of interest in England, 
no thinking Indian believes that the transfer of the reins of office 
from one party to another would appreciably affect the general course 
of policy towards India. The commanding personality of a par- 
ticular Minister may to some extent lighten the pressure of official 
traditions, but the atmosphere remains charged with preconceived 
theories of racial inequality and the unwisdom of relaxing the bonds 
of tutelage, whilst the Elder Statesmen view with ill-concealed 
apprehension any change in the direction of liberalisation. 

In grappling, then, with the problems of Indian administration, 
some essential facts should be borne in mind : the divergence in certain 
cases between the respective interests of the great Indian nationalities, 
the growth of nationalism of a somewhat exclusive character in one, 
the material decadence and political inarticulateness of the other, 
and the rise of a comparatively new and important factor independent 
of either. 

Few observers can have failed to notice the preponderant influence 
which within recent years the non-official European community 
has acquired over the counsels of the Indian Government. Twenty 
years ago the opinions of the British Indian Association, the Central 
Mahomedan Association, and similar bodies in other parts of India 
were regarded as important auxiliaries to official sources of informa- 
tion. To-day that position is occupied by the Chambers of Commerce. 
The views of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, for instance, are 
received with marked deference; the highest functionaries attend 
its banquets and expatiate on those occasions on Imperial policy ; 
and each president, on the termination of his service in the Supreme 
Council, is honoured with a knighthood. The Chamber, guided by 
able leaders, is no doubt a source of strength to the Government ; 
its pronouncements on public questions are generally characterised 
by breadth of vision and foresight. But instances are not wanting 
when its views have been distinctly out of harmony with the feelings 
of large sections of the Indian people. 

Hindu nationalism is at present running in two channels, which 
it is not at all unlikely might, under stress of circumstances, coalesce 
at any moment. The Bharata Dharma Mandal, a purely indigenous 
growth, the outcome of genuine Hinduism, proclaims for its object ‘ the 
regeneration of India’ on strictly orthodox and conservative lines. 
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The significance of this movement will be understood from the fact 
that almost without exception the ruling Hindu chiefs, the Jagat- 
gurus, the Mahants of the great temples, and the leading priests of 
the Sikhs, are said to be its ‘ warm supporters.’ The Calcutta English- 
man sees in the Bharata Dharma Mandal a counterpoise to the National 
Congress. ‘ The innate conservatism of the country,’ it adds, ‘ when 
organised as it is being organised in this thoroughly representative 
Association, will undoubtedly be a great social and political power.’ 
So it may: what the ultimate tendency will be remains to be seen. 

The National Congress, on the other hand, owes its origination to an 
Anglo-Indian official long retired from the public service. It is the 
exponent of the aims and aspirations that have come into being under 
the influence of Western education. The chief objection on the part 
of the Mahomedans to make common cause with ‘the National 
Congress’ is based on the conviction that tied to the wheels of the 
Juggernauth of majority they would in the end be crushed out of the 
semblance of nationality. 

Whilst the non-official Anglo-Indian and the Hindu communities 
possess powerful institutions for safeguarding their rights and privileges 
and asserting their claims to consideration and fair play, the Indian 
Mussulmans are suffering acutely from political inanition. Material 
decadence and general want of touch with modern thought have 
brought about a deplorable state of disintegration. The associations 
that exist in different parts of the country possess no solidarity and 
display no conception of the essential requirements of the community. 
There is no concerted action to prevent the further decline of their 
people, to promote their advancement, to place before Government 
their considered views on public matters, or to;obtain relief from the 
mischiefs arising from the misunderstanding of their laws and customs. 

To find one nationality not pressing its claims to an equal recognition 
of its rights is undoubtedly an advantage ; it saves embarrassment. 
Thus, generally speaking, the Mussulman, whilst he is patted on the 
back for holding aloof from what is called ‘ political agitation,’ and 
told to apply himself like a good boy to his books, when it comes 
to practical treatment is relegated to the cold shade of neglect. Official 
statistics show that in Upper India the proportion of Mahomedans 
reeeiving education is greater than that of their Hindu fellow-subjects. 
In the other provinces they have admittedly made great progress. 
And yet in the matter of public employment or official recognition 
they are as unfavourably situated as ever. The reason is simple— 
they have no political influence, and cannot make their voice properly 
heard in the council-chamber or office-room. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Mussulmans are 
devoid of the political instinct or oblivious of the value of collective 
action. They note as keenly as any other people the signs of the 
times. And in this lies the seriousness of the situation. In the 
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absence of a recognised organisation, capable of expressing freely 
and openly the sentiments and opinions of the Mahomedans as a 
body, the feelings of the masses are likely to take a wrong shape 
and find outlet through unregulated channels. Lord Ampthill, in 
his reply to a valedictory address from the Mussulmans of Madras, 
told them in so many words that as a people they were ‘ not pushing 
enough.’ ‘I think,’ he went on to say, ‘that it is your greatest 
fault, and it is also one of your greatest virtues. Most of you are in 
many respects, most respects, far too modest. You do not push 
yourselves enough, you do not ask enough, and you do not show 
yourselves forward enough.’ ‘ Pushfulness, to use a newly coined 
phrase,’ he added, ‘can become a fault if it is carried to extremes. 
But this is an age when everybody is on the alert and active, and 
it does not do for the Mahomedan community to remain in the 
background or to keep silence.’ Here is the best advice for unity of 
action and purpose.’ 

Whilst each nationality has its special interests and special points of 
view, there are many questions on which the unanimity is singular and 
noteworthy. One of these is the relation inter se of the two divisions 
of the Civil Administration, the Judicial and the Executive. 

A contest similar to the one recently settled by the new Government 
in favour of the supremacy of the civil power has existed for years 
past between these two branches of the public service, in which one 
has been gaining in prestige and authority to the detriment of the other. 

The administration of justice in India supplies to British rule 
an incontestable claim to the loyalty of the people ; any policy likely 
to detract from the status of the judiciary damages the credit of 
the Government. Instead of maintaining intact its prestige, the 
tendency, however, has been in the contrary direction. Formerly 
the district judge occupied a position of pre-eminence in his district. 
To-day he is completely obscured by the executive officer. In the 
Mofussil, as the tract outside the presidency towns is called, the 
subordinate judicial officers scarcely receive, according to their account, 
anything like the consideration extended to their executive brethren. 
In the superior courts the salary of the judges* has been reduced 
and their precedence in the official hierarchy lowered, whilst, with 
the evident object of impressing the Indian public, no measure has 
been neglected to exalt the dignity of the Executive. 

Of the courts in India established by Royal Charter the only one 


1 It may be said that I have overlooked the educational activity of the Maho- 
medans of the North-West. Far be it from me to discount the life that stirs there or 
in Bengal. But it is my firm conviction that the community which fails to grasp the 
political situation or lacks the vigour or ‘ pushfulness’ to claim its constitutional 
rights must, in the long-run, go to the wall. 

? 18 Geo. III. cap. cxiii. fixed the pay of a puisne judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, at 6,000/. a year; it was reduced later on to 
5,000/.; now it is barely 3,200/.! 
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which is not subordinate to the Provincial Government is the High 
Court of Judicature in Bengal; and its independence has been a 
fruitful source of friction, but the attempts to curtail its jurisdiction 
have so far been frustrated by the force of public opinion. The 
mischievous consequences of any tampering with the powers of the 
superior courts are obvious, and are appreciated by no public body 
more than the Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Trades 
Associations, whose plain-spoken utterances have been invaluable to 
the public interests. 

This brings me to another of the subjects on which there seems 
to be absolute agreement. One of the anomalies of British administra- 
tion in India is the combination, even in advanced tracts, in one and 
the same individual of two distinctly contradictory jurisdictions— 
the Executive and Judicial. In some parts of the country it is to the 
advantage of the people that the executive officer should also exercise 
the functions of a judge, but in provinces like Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, and parts of the Punjab, the system is not only 
out of harmony with the spirit of the times, but mischievous and 
irritating, unfair to the officers themselves, and occasioning great 
hardships to suitors. Apart from the question whether it is right in 
principle to give to the magistrate who is charged with the preservation 
of peace and security in a particular locality the power of deciding 
criminal cases, or to the revenue collector the determination of 
revenue disputes between the subject and the Crown, there is the 
further consideration—does not the system interfere with the efficient 
discharge of either function ? 

I will give just one instance of how harshly the combination of 
the two powers in one and the same person works in practice. A 
criminal case was fixed for trial at the chief town of the district (the 
Sudder station) on a particular day before the principal magistrate. 
The defendant duly appeared, but found to his dismay the official 
had left on tour, fixing the case for another day at another place at 
a considerable distance from the Sudder station. The defendant 
proceeded to the latter place, only to find that the magistrate had 
moved on to another camp. This time the defendant could not put 
in an appearance on the day fixed, and a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. On an application to the High Court the case was trans- 
ferred for trial by another officer at the Sudder station. In his 
explanation the magistrate submitted that in discharge of his executive 
duties he had to. move about the district. His court was thus as 
ambulatory as his office ! 

In this connection the question may appropriately be asked, 
would it not be in the public interest to do away entirely with the 
judicial powers of the Divisional Commissioners and the Boards of 
Revenue in questions arising under the revenue laws, and leave 
these to the decision of the ordinary courts of justice ? 
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A wider application of the principles of local self-government, a 
larger recognition of the eligibility of Indians for the higher branches 
of State service, the expediency of opening the Indian Army as a 
profession to the sons of the Indian gentry, and of ‘ settling,’ to use 
the words of a learned Hindu judge, ‘the judicial administration 
of the country on the sounder basis of the consent and approbation of 
the people to whom the law is administered’ *—are questions which 
must sooner or later engage the serious attention of the statesmen into 
whose hands the destinies of India are confided. 

The management of local affairs by the people themselves is not 
a British introduction in India. It has been in existence from early 
times, and was in force under the Mahomedan rulers to a far greater 
extent than English writers are apt to suppose. Municipal govern- 
ment, even in England, is attended with mistakes ; in India they were 
to be expected. A sympathetic, tactful, and at the same time firm 
treatment would, instead of marking failure, have led to success. 
It would have made the respectable sections understand the responsi- 
bilities of trust, imparted self-reliance, and trained them to a larger 
perception of duty as citizens of a great Empire. 

It has been sometimes asserted that Indians are unfit for certain 
offices, and that in certain positions they would not receive the same 
obedience or deference as Englishmen. This is partly a survival of 
the old idea which led the East India Company, at the commence- 
ment of its rule, to exclude Indians from all share in the Government 
of the country. Since those days the conception of inequality has 
become considerably modified. The fitness of Indians for the highest 
judicial appointments is acknowledged. As regards the inability of 
members of the virile races of India to command obedience or exact 
deference, the facts of history disprove the selfish theory. Only this 
must be remembered ; in every country the amount of respect shown 
to an officer depends upon the consideration in which he is held by 
his superiors, for the people take him at Government valuation. 

What is the reason which closes the Indian Army, as a profession, 
to the sons of the Indian gentry? The formation of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps has been rightly treated as a wise piece of statesmanship. 
It has supplied the scions of princely families with the means not only 
of learning the value of discipline, but also of indulging a natural 
taste for pomp and pageantry. The professions of law and medicine 
are becoming more and more crowded ; trade and commerce among 
the nationalities which possess no commercial aptitude are uncon- 
genial pursuits. In former days much of the energy and activity of 
the higher classes found occupation and employment in a military 
career. British policy, by debarring, as a rule, the sons of gentle- 
men from making the army a profession excepting through the ranks, 
is slowly emasculating the virile races of India ; instead of making their 
* Mr. Justice Mitra in the Law Quarterly Review, January 1906. 
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military predilections a source of strength, it is driving them into 
unworthy and unhealthy, not to say dangerous, channels. If after 
one hundred and fifty years’ dominance the British Government 
cannot open the army as a profession to properly selected members of 
good families, it implies a stupendous confession of weakness. 

The strength of a Government consists not only in the confidence 
of the people in the purity of judicial administration, but also in its 
efficiency. The British Government, at the very commencement of 
its ascendency in India, assured to the inhabitants by a solemn Act 
of Parliament the full enjoyment of their laws, customs, and privileges. 
The preamble to 21 Geo. III. cap. 70 contains one of the most 
important declarations of policy, the faithful observance of which is 
the keystone to the whole fabric of the Indian Empire of England. 

After reciting that owing to the ‘doubts and difficulties which 
had arisen concerning the true intent and meaning of certain clauses 
and provisions’ of the previous Act (13 Geo. III.), the minds of 
many inhabitants subject to the Governor-General in Council ‘ have 
been disquieted with fears and apprehensions, and further mischiefs 
may possibly arise from the said misunderstandings and discontents 
if a reasonable and suitable remedy be not provided ; and whereas it 
is expedient . . . that the inhabitants should be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of all their ancient laws, usages, rights, 
and privileges,’ it proceeded to enact that all actions and suits in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, ‘in the case 
of Mahomedans shall be determined by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans, and in the case of Gentus by the laws and usages of 
the Gentus.’ 

This principle, in a somewhat amplified form, was extended by 
37 Geo. III. cap. ii. to the Supreme Courts of Madras and Bombay. 
And in 1793 the local Legislature made the rule applicable to the 
Mofussil of the Bengal Presidency.‘ 

Sir Roland Wilson, in the January number of this Review, criti- 
cising an article of mine entitled ‘An Indian Retrospect and Some 
Comments,’ ® has made the following somewhat extraordinary observa- 
tion: ‘In truth, the whole question of administering Mahomedan 
law in British India is purely one of public policy. The Government 
is absolutely unhampered by anything in the nature of a pledge on 
the subject.’ I am afraid the provisions of the statutes to which I 
have referred must have escaped his notice. The people of India 
justly regard these repeated declarations of the Legislature as a 
binding pledge, securing to them the absolute enjoyment of their 
laws and customs, so long as they were not opposed to any positive 
enactment or public morality. It must be a surprise to them to be 
told by an eminent theoretical lawyer of Sir Roland Wilson’s standing 
that the pledge is no pledge. 

* Reg. IV. of 1793,8.15. * Nimeteenth Century and After, October 1905. 
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Whatever may have been the demerits of the East India Company, 
thus much stands to its credit, that it loyally endeavoured to give 
effect to the policy of the Legislature. It supplied to the courts of 
justice the best available means for the ascertainment of the laws 
and usages they had to administer. Hindu and Mahomedan law 
officers were attached to every court, whose duty it was to explain 
to the judge, whenever called upon to do so, the law applicable to 
the particular case. One instance will show the remarkable care 
with which the law was administered in the Supreme Court of 
Bengal. In a case of wakf, tried in 1839 before Ryan, C.J., and 
two other judges, the law officers were required to give their opinion 
on certain questions propounded by the court, with full references to 
the authorities and the texts on which they based their answers ; 
those texts were then compared and translated by the sworn inter- 
preters of the court and submitted to the judges, who based their 
conclusion not only on the opinions of the law officers, but also on the 
original texts. 

The system continued in force for some years after the Crown 
assumed the sovereignty of India. But with the establishment of the 
High Courts a change came over the spirit of the administration. 
The law officers were abolished in 1864, and from that time every 
English judge has tried to ascertain the ‘laws and usages’ of the 
people as best he could. It is not for me to say how the Hindu law 
has been administered since the abolition of the learned pundits who 
assisted the courts with their legal expositions (Vyvashias). But it 
will be generally admitted that the Hindu community has always 
occupied a singularly fortunate position in this respect. Works on 
Hindu law were rendered into English at a very early stage of the 
British rule ; and Hindu judges have presided in the superior courts 
for a long time past. Unfortunately the Mahomedans have not 
possessed the same advantages. In Algeria, the French Government, 
so soon as it acquired the country, set itself to the task of having the 
most authoritative works on Mahomedan law in force in Northern 
Africa translated, under official authority, into French. Even the 
Dutch in Java have pursued the same course. And the translations 
by Perron and Du Berg are standing monuments, not only of patient 
industry, but also of deep interest and generosity on the part of the 
respective Governments. 

Of the innumerable works on the law in force among the Indian 
Mahomedans, only one old recondite treatise, the Hedéiya, was in, 
the time of Warren Hastings, translated into English from a Persian 
rendering. Many of its doctrines, or rather expositions, are long since 
exploded, for the laws of the Mussulmans have undergone the same 
process of development as every other system of jurisprudence ; 
and yet they are regarded by non-Moslem writers as binding rules. 
Mahomedan law, it must not be forgotten, is a vast and difficult 
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science ; to comprehend its principles, it is necessary to have some con- 
ception of the rules of exegesis recognised by Mussulman jurists, and 
to follow its course of development so as to distinguish between the 
obsolete doctrines and those now in force—for although the primary 
rules are to be found in the Koran, or in the sayings and the acts of 
the Arabian Prophet, the grand superstructure of Mussulman juris- 
prudence is built on the interpretation and expositions of successive 
jurists and lawyers of acknowledged authority. 

Until a few years ago the translation of the Hedéiya and two or 
three non-official compilations by men who were not lawyers themselves, 
formed the sole stock of Mussulman law in the English language. 
Under such circumstances, with the disappearance of the law officers, 
the inquiry into Mahomedan law and usages became a task of 
unusual difficulty, and its principles began to be interpreted with the 
gloss of English and Hindu laws. How this method of treatment has 
led to the ruin and disruption of Mahomedan families has ‘already 
been discussed by me.’ Sir Roland Wilson, in his criticism of my 
remarks on the Mussulman institution of benefactions (wak/s) for the 
support of families, admits that the courts of justice have done ‘a 
wrong ’ in declaring against the validity of such benefactions, ‘ though 
unintentionally and as the result of quite excusable ignorance.’ I 
have never suggested that the mistake which has resulted so disastrously 
to the Mussulman community was ‘intentional’; whether it could 
have been avoided, or whether the ‘ignorance’ to which the writer 
alludes was excusable, are questions I will not enter into. Nor is the 
period during which this particular rule has been in force relevant to 
the discussion ; if it is the recognised law among the Mussulmans, as 
my critic admits, the courts of justice are bound under legislative 
pledges to administer it. As a matter of fact, however, the origin 
of the rule, by the consensus of Mussulman lawyers from the earliest 
times, is found in the direct prescription of the Lawgiver of Islam. 

But Sir Roland Wilson has put forward two propositions on which 
he contends that the suggestion I ventured to make should not be 
entertained by the Legislature. His first contention amounts to this: 
as the same rule against perpetuities which has been applied to Mussul- 
man wakfs has been dealt out to Hindu entails without any injury 
to the Hindu community (which is a pure assumption), there is no 
reason why it should act prejudicially to the Mahomedans. Even 
if it were assumed, as Sir Roland assumes, that the Hindus have not 
been injuriously affected by the English rule against perpetuities, 
two facts, which are absolutely essential to a proper consideration‘ of 
the matter in relation to the Mahomedans, must be carefully borne 
in mind. In the first place, the Hindu settlements dealt with in the 
cases referred to by Sir Roland Wilson were creations of the English 
system, for in Hindu law, pure and simple, there is no principle 

* Nineteenth Century and After, October 1905. 
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analogous to the Mahomedan law respecting family benefactions. 
And the, British courts in deciding against such attempts to create 
secular perpetuities were not overriding an express rule of Hindu law. 
In pronouncing against the validity of Mahomedan family trusts, 
they acted in direct opposition to Mussulman law. In the second 
place, under the Hindu law, females take no share in the inheritance, 
or only acquire an interest in the absence of male issue. Under the 
Mahomedan law women share in the inheritance ; and in every case 
of intestacy the estate of a deceased person is split up among numerous 
heirs. Again, the Hindu joint family system, which does not prevail 
among the Mahomedans, is a great preservative of property even 
after division. Hence the only method of keeping the family together 
and preventing general pauperisation lay in the strict observance of 
the rule of wakf sanctioned by the Lawgiver. 

Sir Roland’s second contention is summed up in the question 
which he propounds in these words: ‘ Why should the substitution 
of presumably more efficient for less efficient landowners be described 
as a process of destruction?’ From this passage it is evident that the 
learned critic has missed my argument ; he has, in fact, mixed up two 
distinct propositions very remotely connected with each other, founded 
on two different sets of considerations. One related to the expediency 
of some check on the constant transfer of land in various parts of 
India, which paralysed all desire of improvement ; the other to the 
necessity of preventing the further destruction of families whose 
existence was of public benefit, and added to the contentment of the 
people. In his criticism Sir Roland has involved himself in a long 
discussion of abstract economic principles, the application of which, 
even if they were entirely correct, must depend on the circumstances 
of the country and the condition of the inhabitants. It is impossible 
for me in the space at my command to traverse the ground of political 
economy covered by him. I will only observe that in India, as is 
generally recognised, the legal system, with its somewhat narrow 
canons of interpretation, affords no stability to the propertied classes, 
and the feeling of insecurity it engenders supplies no incentive to 
development or progress. In the public interests I had advocated 
some legislative measure to protect the landowning classes from the 
toils of the mahajan, who could only by a stretch of imagination 
be called an ‘ efficient’ landlord. As regards the destruction of wak/ 
estates, there is not even that shadow of pretence. They have been 
brought to the hammer, not because the trustees were ‘ inefficient,’ 
but because the Courts misunderstood the law. These estates were 
almost without exception well managed, the ‘enantry were fairly 
looked after, the charities were properly administered, and in times of 
disturbance the State was assisted in the way required. 

The principal English journal in Bengal, in its issue of the 7th of 
February,Jhad some trenchant observations on Sir Roland Wilson’s 
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economic theories. Referring to the question quoted above, it 
Says : 

An excellent economic dictum, but one which suggests that Sir Roland 
Wilson, of Delhi, in spite of his extensive knowledge of Indian law and his 
publications on Anglo-Mahomedan law, has not a very close acquaintance 
with the hard facts of agrarian and social conditions in India. If it is in the 
public interest that important landed families should be dispossessed by 
‘efficient’ money-lenders, it becomes difficult to argue against the proposition 
that the displacement of millions of peasant proprietors is also a national boon. 
Anyone who took up this position, however, and endeavoured seriously to 
maintain it, would find himself in a minority of one among all the writers and 
thinkers on the land question. Alike from the social and political standpoint 
is the growth of a helot class deprecated, and Sir Roland Wilson, by his piti- 
less adherence to the theory of the survival of the fittest, raises grave doubts as 
to his eligibility to discuss the question from any but a strictly theoretical 
standpoint. 

With regard to the statement that the necessity for legislative 
action was not felt by the Mussulmans as a body, but was simply 
my tpse dixit, the attitude of the Mahomedans all over Northern 
India furnishes a conclusive reply. The Central National Mahomedan 
Association, in its address of welcome to Lord Minto, pointedly 
referred to the subject as one of the burning questions of the day, 
the solution of which was vital* to Mahomedan prosperity and 
advancement. In Burmah an association has just been formed for 
the preservation and protection of Mussulman wak/s, which has 
been incorporated under the Indian Company’s Act. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, similar steps are in progress; and the 
general sentiment, regarding which Sir Roland Wilson entertains 
philosophic doubts, is expressed in strong and unmistakable words by 
such leading organs of Mahomedan opinion as the Observer and the 
Paisa Akhbar of Lahore.’ 

Apart from every other consideration, it would be a mistake, I 
submit, to neglect the feeling that has been aroused among the Indian 
Mahomedans by the practical destruction of one of their cherished 
institutions, with which a great part of their religious and social life 
is bound up. 

But their complaint is not confined to this particular question ; 
they allege, it will be seen presently not without some justification, 
that the humanity which has been extended to one class of people is 
denied to them. 

In India Christianity and Islam are the only two religions which 
draw adherents from other creeds, and conversions to the Faith of 
Mohammed are generally as sincere as to Christianity. In the Hindu 

? Sir Roland Wilson’s reference to the Dead Hand shows that he has failed to 
grasp the spirit of the law of wakf. The Statute of Mortmain was directed against 
the conveyance of properties to religious uses to the detriment of society, and this 
gave birth to the present rule against perpetuities. The Mussulman law seeks to 
prevent the frittering away of individual resources, which constitute national wealth, 
and aims at the conservation of property in capable hands for public benefit. 
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system, from which most of the converts are drawn, under no circum- 
stances whatever can the marriage-tie be dissolved in the lifetime of 
the parties ; there may be the most cogent reasons, physical or moral, 
for putting an end to the relationship, the law allows no relief in the 
shape of a divorce or a dissolution of the marriage. However com- 
mendable such a view may be from a certain standpoint, in practice 
it is often disastrous. The wife who abjures her old cult and adopts 
another faith becomes an absolute outcast; her presence in the 
domestic circle is pollution. The husband who keeps to the worship 
of his ancient gods may not have any relations with her; if he does, 
he subjects himself to the same penalties. For the wife there is no 
release. The hardship of such a rule was appreciated by the British 
Indian Legislature, and in 1861 an Act * was passed ‘ to legalise under 
certain circumstances the dissolution of marriages of native converts 
to Christianity.’ It provided that when one of the married parties 
adopted Christianity, and the other on that ground refused conjugal 
rights, the convert might sue for restitution ; and in case of persistence 
in the refusal the courts were authorised to dissolve the marriage. 
The Mahomedans contend that the same humanity should be 
extended to converts to their Faith. As matters stand at present, 
the adoption of Mahomedanism involves the greatest risks. Thus 
the woman who renounces Hinduism for the religion of Mohammed, 
say from the sincerest conviction, may drag on a degraded existence 
as an outcast, or lead a life of prostitution ; but she may never obtain 
a release in life from the tie of marriage. If she contracts a legal 
union in accordance with her new Faith, she subjects herself to punish- 
ment for bigamy, and her Mussulman husband to the penalties of 
adultery.° If she has issue by her second marriage, the court brands 
them as bastards. 

Missionary activity has begun to introduce into the relations of 
family life an element of difficulty which is aggravated in the case of 
Mahomedans by a misreading of theirlaw. The ancient Moslem jurists 
maintained that when a Mussulman wife abjured Islam and adopted 
a Scriptural faith like Judaism or Christianity, the marriage became 
wpso facto dissolved.'’ According to the modern jurists whose authority 
is recognised in India, the marriage remains intact. The British- 
Indian courts have, it seems, chosen to follow the old doctrine even 
where the husband was anxious to maintain the relationship. The 
unnecessary disruption of domestic peace is naturally regarded as a 
grievance. 


* The Dissolution of Native Converts’ Marriages Act (xxi. of 1861). 
® The maximum punishment for which is two years’ hard labour, with or without 
fine, which may extend to 1,000 rupees. 


” This refers to tne Sunni sect, to which the bulk of the Mahomedans in India 
belong. 
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These are some of the problems which, as they do not lie on the 
surface, may escape notice in the stress of administration. But their 
importance is great, as they concern the sentiments of the people 
towards a foreign rule. A particular question may appear to have a 
special character as affecting one nationality alone, and yet its con- 
sequences may be far-reaching, for the relations of the different 
civilised nationalities of India are so closely connected that the feelings 
of one react on the other. 

AMEER ALI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WEATHER AND THE TROUT 


Tue other day, in casual conversation, an eminent naturalist touched 
upon the well-known fact that trout never rise freely during the 
time of languorous atmosphere which precedes a thunderstorm. 
I myself had thought that the cause of the fish lying low was the 
lack of oxygen in the water. That, indeed, was one of the few absolute 
convictions at which I had been able to arrive in studying the 
phenomena of the sport. I recited an incident that had seemed 
conclusive warrant for the belief. My statement was that I had 
been out on a lake catching trout with which to stock a stew-pond ; 
that by-and-by the fish, as they were gathered into the pail, showed 
signs of dying, a few of them being turned almost upon their backs ; 
that then the boatman seized the bailing-pan, filled it, and, holding 
his hand high, plunged the fresh water into the pail ; and that all the 
trout immediately began to revive. Was that not clear proof that 
they had become languid from exhaustion of the oxygen? Of course, 
there could never be the same lack of oxygen in lake or stream that 
there had been in the pail; but surely the insufficiency in the atmo- 
sphere for some time before a thunderstorm, which affected human 
beings and cattle, would affect trout also ? 

My learned friend thoughtfully shook his head. ‘Do you know,’ 
he asked, ‘how much oxygen a fish needs to keep him alive and 
comfortable ? ’ 

‘I understand that it is not much. Dr. Giinther, if I remember 
rightly, says that the quantity of oxygen that a man needs to keep 
his blood pure, vitality up to the natural pitch, is fifty thousand 
times more than suffices for a tench.’ 

*Doesn’t that rather knock your theory on the head? There 
would have to be a very great exhaustion of the natural atmosphere 
before a fish could feel it.’ 

‘T’m not so sure of that,’ said I. ‘The oxygen we are speaking 
about is not merely that which is a chemical part of water. It is 
oxygen drawn from the upper air, mingled with the water. You must 
bear that in mind. Also you must remember what marvellous effects 
are produced in human beings by very minute changes in the state 
of the atmosphere. The essential chemical difference between the 
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air of Pall Mall and the air of Margate is almost imperceptible ; yet 
when you go to Margate after being long in London you feel a new 
man immediately. Nature is a very subtle magician. She gains her 
effects by means amazingly obscure and minute.’ 

The naturalist was still unshaken. ‘I would,’ he said, ‘ admit 
your theory to be conceivably correct if it were not that I have one 
of my own. Yours seems to fall in with the facts all right; but so 
does mine. Mine simply is that the reason why trout don’t rise freely 
for an hour or two hours before thunder, or even for a longer time, 
is that there are then no flies on the water, or very few. Usually 
there is great heat before a thunderstorm. The heat accelerates the 
hatching of the insects’ eggs ; the flies flutter up, from the bed of the 
stream and the reeds by the side, prematurely. Thus, before thunder 
there is a lapse in the orderly rises of fly. Nature, for a short time, 
is in advance of herself. She has exhausted her stores.’ 

That was a striking theory. It seemed so reasonable that at first 
I was disposed to acquiesce ; but a few moments’ thought showed that 
it involved some questionable assertions. 

*‘ Are you sure about the insects’ eggs?’ I asked. ‘I should have 
imagined that they are bound to hatch out at a definite time after 
having been laid. Are you sure that the period is lengthened or 
shortened according to the weather ? ’ 

‘Tm not quite sure about the eggs of all the insects,’ the naturalist 
answered. ‘There’s the March Brown, for example. The eggs of 
that insect don’t seem to be affected by cold, however intense : March 
Browns always, I think, come out when they are due. But I do 
believe that in most other cases the hatching-out is retarded by cold. 
How otherwise can you account for fishermen living away from their 
streams having to be telegraphed to when the Mayfly is up? If the 
weather had nothing to do with the matter, the day of the rising of 
the Mayfly would be quite regular, just like the coming of Christmas.’ 

‘Yes: that’s evident,’ I said; ‘ but I am still puzzled. Often the 
period of close warm weather that precedes a thunderstorm is very 
short—sometimes, indeed, thunder comes without any such warning.’ 

‘When it does the trout are not affected. Thunderstorms are 
of two kinds. There is the thunder that comes in the middle of a 
tempest or a gale. That, which is rather rare, is produced by con- 
ditions quite different from those which bring about an ordinary 
thunderstorm. It is not preceded or accompanied by high tempera- 
ture, and its imminence does not disturb your sport. But the ordinary 
thunderstorm is undoubtedly, as a rule, the culmination of a protracted 
process in nature, a process of which the most prominent symptom 
is close heat. Don’t you think it quite likely that this abnormal 
warmth, which lasts for hours, sometimes even for days, may hasten 
the hatching of the eggs ?’ 

* But char rise in sultry weather !’ 
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‘I expected you to mention that,’ said the naturalist. ‘I myself 
have noticed that char rise in sultry weather. In fact, I’ve never 
found them rising freely at any other time. Char, like eels, bestir 
themselves when there’s thunder in the air. But what are they 
rising at ? They take your flies, I know ; but I question whether they 
take any others. I think there are very few others to take. That, 
in short, is just my point.’ 

I tried hard to remember the state of nature before an ordinary 
thunderstorm, and again found cause to think that my friend was in 
the right. I called to mind the aspects of a lake on which I often fish. 
In fresh weather the water ripples and sparkles ; insects flutter about, 
especially near the shores ; the trout rise merrily the whole day long ; 
all nature is alive and alert. When thunder is coming, the lake, 
save in patches here and there, where struck by hectic puffs of wind, 
is still and dull ; the sheep and cattle of the fields around are huddled, 
motionless, in corners; there is no twitter of birds; and there is 
certainly no fluttering of insects ! 

Suddenly, however, after feeling that the naturalist was undoubtedly 
right, I found a new idea suggesting itself. I would use it cautiously, 
in cross-examining method. 

‘I understand,’ said I, ‘that sometimes, when the temperature 
is abnormally low, the eggs of aquatic insects do really hatch out in 
due course, but that the young flies, being enfeebled by the cold, die 
before they reach the surface ?’ 

‘That is so,’ said my friend. ‘It is on such occasions that the 
wet fly is astonishingly successful even on what are known as dry- 
fly streams. Feeding on the torpid insects that are being carried 
downstream below the surface, the trout take sunk artificial flies 
also.’ 

‘Well, then, as it is certain that a temperature abnormally low 
prevents a hatching-out of insects’ eggs in the complete sense, is it 
not conceivable that a temperature abnormally high may have the 
same effect ? ’ 

‘Dear me! I never thought of that,’ the naturalist answered. 
‘ Why, yes: it is conceivable. In fact, it is probable. The develop- 
ment of the eggs may be arrested, and left incomplete, because the 
water is too warm. But doesn’t that come to the same thing as 
regards why trout don’t rise before thunder ?’ 

‘Not quite, I think. All living creatures, except the eel and the 
char, are torpid before the storm—sheep, cattle, bees, and birds——’ 

‘And except salmon,’ interjected the naturalist. 

* Do salmon rise in sultry weather ¢’ 

*O yes: often; but, as salmon certainly do not usually rise at 
insects, we may leave them out of account.’ 

‘What I was going to say was this: Although, in the general 
stagnation of nature, most living creatures on the land are dull and 
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inert before an ordinary thunderstorm, they are not dead or dying. 
They wake up soon after the storm has burst—whenever the lightning 
has rectified the atmosphere. Now, may not the immature insects 
in the water be in the same state—inert before the storm, but lively 
whenever it has done its work? That would account for the trout 
rising almost immediately after the first flash—they often do, you 
know ?’ 

‘Yes: many a fine basket have I made in a thunderstorm.’ 

‘But here’s a singular thing,’ I went on, as he ruminated happily 
on the purely sporting aspect of the subject : ‘ When the atmosphere 
is working up to thunder, the trout, which won’t look at artificial flies, 
won’t look at worms either. Now, what does that show ?’ 

‘You, of course, think it shows that they won’t take anything ; 
but I am not so sure. Perhaps the explanation of their not taking 
your worm is that there is not at the time any natural supply of worms 
in the water. Yours may be a solitary apparition, and therefore 
suspect.’ 

This astonished me. ‘Do you mean,’ I asked, ‘ that the state of 
the atmosphere which prevents the insects’ eggs from hatching-out 
properly may also prevent the worms from getting into the stream ? ’ 

“I do,’ said the naturalist. ‘Why not? Apparently you don’t 
know the worm. He is a very interesting fellow. If you think he 
has no regular instincts and remarkable habits, that must be because 
you have never studied him. I will give you a story about worms— 
true. A friend told me there was a great plague of them in his bowling- 
green. The turf was covered with their casts, and that made the 
game very unsatisfactory. He had tried soot and brine; but they 
would not be killed. “Take me to your bowling-green,” said I ; and 
we went. The whole surface of the lawn was thickly dotted with 
worm-casts. “‘ What do you think of that?” said he, with a sort 
of pride at the great extent of his trouble. ‘‘O, nothing,” said I. 
‘“* Within three minutes I could make every worm within a radius 
of a yard from my feet come up to be captured.” ‘“ How?” he 
asked, astonished. ‘“ By a very simple means—incantation. Just 
turn your back to me, and look round when I cease whistling.” When 
he had turned I whistled in low tones a weird and melancholy ditty, 
improvised for the occasion ; and when he looked round, lo! it was 
to see many scores of alarmed worms wriggling on the turf. “So, 
you see,” I remarked, “it is quite easy to clear your bowling-green 
without cutting a single sod.” My friend went nearly out of his mind 
with fright. He was thinking that the Black Arts were no super- 
stition. I had great difficulty in reassuring him. He smiled again 
only when I had shown him the trick.’ 

* What was it ?’ 

The naturalist laughed. ‘ You too seem scared rather,’ he said. 


“Compose yourself. As we were passing the tool-house I had picked 
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up a three-pronged garden fork, which I carried to the lawn in an 
innocent, careless manner. When my friend had turned I pushed 
the fork into the turf, and while whistling I moved the implement 
quickly to and fro, gently shaking the soil. When all the worms had 
come up, I pulled the fork out, and obliterated, with pressure from 
my boot, the marks that the prongs had made.’ 

The naturalist was so much delighted over his recollection of the 
affair that he was forgetting our argument. 

‘Well ?’ I said. 

* Ah!’ he answered, bringing his mind back to our subject. ‘ Don’t 
you see that worms are exceedingly sensitive ? ’ 

‘They came up because of the tremor in the soil,’ I answered ; 
‘ but that was not a small thing. It must have seemed an earthquake 
to the worms. We need not consider them exceedingly sensitive 
merely because they are alarmed by violence.’ 

‘No,’ said my friend ; ‘ but it is an extreme case I have been 
citing. If a small bird played a tattoo with its bill upon a lawn, you 
would not call that violence—would you ?’ 

I admitted that I should not. 

* Well,’ the naturalist went on, ‘ thrushes, blackbirds, and starlings 
can do with their beaks what I did with the garden fork. You will 
see them doing it if you watch. They alight where they think 
the worms may be, dab at the ground quickly, and then, cocking 
their heads on one side, look at the place eagerly—listening, too, | 
think. If a worm doesn’t come up, they conclude that there is none 
there, and hop off to try elsewhere.’ 

‘Do the worms respond to the tapping ?’ 

*O, yes: they come up, and are gobbled by the birds. Now, what 
I ask you to consider is this: Worms being so nervous that they 
rush out of the earth when they feel the very minute tremor caused 
by the tapping of a little bird’s bill, is it not easily conceivable that 
during the period of stillness which usually precedes thunder there 
may be at work some influence of Nature to keep them down ?’ 

* Easily,’ I answered, much struck. ‘ And, of course, if a stream 
is not getting its usual supply of worms, the trout will probably be 
disinclined to look at the solitary ones thrown in by anglers. That 
is what you mean, I think ?’ 

‘Exactly. Although we must be very wary in dogmatising about 
the ways of the trout, it is undoubtedly a fact that they hardly ever 
show much interest in what the angler offers unless Nature is at the 
same time providing supplies of the same thing—or the thing of which 
the lure is an imitation. And it is quite possible, I imagine, that 
during the dull time in which the atmosphere is fermenting towards 
an outburst the worms inhabiting the banks of a stream, instead of 
being on or near the surface and liable to drop down or to be washed 
down, have gone far in.’ 
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I acknowledged this possibility, and mentioned what a little time 
before had been passing through my mind, that in the still time before 
thunder birds and insects are silent, and cattle huddled into corners. 

‘That is so,’ said the naturalist; ‘ but there is more than that. 
The cattle have ceased to graze! Have you noticed that ?’ 

‘I think I have,’ I answered, after reflecting ; ‘ but the fact seems 
to throw a new light on the fishing problem. It is not for want of 
fodder that the cattle have ceased to graze. The pasture is still there, 
and surely as good as ever.’ 

I felt this to be an unanswerable remark ; but the naturalist laughed. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the pasture is still there ; but I don’t think you 
should be sure that it is as good as ever. Growing flowers give off 
carbonic acid gas in the night, you know; which is why they should 
not be kept in your house then; and I think that in the pre-thunder 
state of atmosphere they may give it off also during the day, which 
might account for the cattle ceasing to eat the grass.’ 

‘Perhaps; but don’t you think that a more natural theory is 
this : that the peculiar state of the atmosphere has a similar effect 
on all living things, making them inactive and putting them off their 
food ; and that the trout having ceased to take may be due, not to the 
absence of flies and worms and grubs, though indeed all these may be 
absent, but simply to the direct effect which the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere has on the trout themselves ? ’ 

‘That is just the question,’ said he. ‘There’s something to be 
said for both sides.’ 

‘On my side, if I may so call it for the sake of regulating the argu- 
ment, there is to be said that fish under the pre-thunder influence 
do not show the same uniformity of conduct that is manifest among 
the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the insects. The char 
and the eel are ravenous under the influence, and you have told me 
that the salmon is not affected. May this be held to indicate that the 
pre-thunder influence is not so potent among the creatures in the water 
as it is among the creatures above ?’ 

‘It might,’ said the naturalist ; ‘ but that would get us no further 
forward. It would only show that the char and the eel revel in 
atmosphere highly charged with electricity. The salmon, I think, 
is in a different case. He finds the greater part of his sustenance 
not in the river but in the sea. When he leaves the sea he is so highly 
nourished, so fat, that he can live in the river, even if he finds no food 
there, for many months. Some say that when he rises at an arti- 
ficial fly, or takes a minnow, he is only amusing himself, or giving 
way to irritation. Well, then, it may be that, being exuberant in 
vitality from his feasting in the sea, he is not so readily affected by 
the enervating atmosphere as the trout is.’ 

‘Ah! “Enervating atmosphere!” Is not that a concession ? 
If the pre-thunder atmosphere is enervating to the tront, other 
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phenomena, such as the absence of flies and the possible absence of 
worms, though very interesting in themselves, are apart from the 
problem. That the trout are enervated would sufficiently explain 
why they don’t rise at our flies or seize the worm.’ 

‘You may be right,’ said the naturalist, laughing. ‘Indeed, I 
am inclined to believe you are. I stated the alternative theory 
mainly because there is a good deal to be said for it. Either theory 
seems to be as cogent as the other. Trout-fishing brings up questions 
of natural science that are very subtle.’ 

* What others are there ?’ 

*O, many. There’s the wind, for example. What has our fisher- 
men’s folk-lore to say on that subject? It says that there is little 
or no hope of sport when the wind is from any point between north 
and east. Now, that is wrong, I think; or, rather, it is not quite 
right. There are waters on which northerly or easterly breezes are 
actually the best. These breezes are the best on all waters near the 
north coast or the east coast-—the north wind on the north coast, 
and the east on the east. That, I think, is because during daytime, 
when the land is warmer than the sea, conducting the sun’s heat 
more quickly, they are the normal winds on these waters. Besides, 
northerly or easterly winds are not always bad even on waters else- 
where. Mr. Francis Francis records that one of his best baskets 
was made in the south-west country in a high north wind, and there 
are many other testimonies to the same effect. Still, it remains 
a fact that, away from the north coast and the east, north winds and 
east winds seem adverse as a rule. How would you account for 
that ?’ 

‘Perhaps it is because northerly and easterly winds, being cold, 
interfere with the hatching-out of the insects ? ’ 

‘That may be; but I do not think so. Often, in northerly or 
easterly winds, although the trout are not rising, there are plenty of 
flies about. You must have noticed that. Therefore, the inactivity 
of the trout can hardly be a question of temperature. What is the 
alternative ?’ 

* Atmospherical pressure ? ’ 

*That’s it, 1 think. Over nearly the whole surface of the British 
Islands the prevailing winds are from the south-west. Wind from 
any point between north and east often denotes a disturbance in the 
atmosphere. Often, at any rate during the early stages of the breeze, 
the mercury in the barometer is falling.’ 

I ventured to remark that it sometimes fell when the wind was 
from the west or from the south. 

‘And when it does fall in such a wind,’ said the naturalist, ‘ the 
same thing happens. The trout go down. Think. Have you 
not often been out on stream or lake on a day of this kind—light, 
sparkling, breezy weather in the earlier hours, probably until a little 
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past two o’clock, with good sport all the time ; and a gradual gathering 
of cloud, with a drop in the wind, in the afternoon, and rises becoming 
fewer and fewer, until they stopped altogether ¢ ’ 

On reflection I had to admit that the experience was not un- 
familiar. 

‘Observe carefully henceforth,’ said the naturalist, ‘and you will 
find that when the weather follows the course we have sketched the 
trout invariably become inactive. That kind of afternoon languor 
should be, though it hardly ever is, recognised by the fisherman as 
being just as bad a portent as a wind from the north or from the east.’ 

‘But you said, a few minutes ago, that splendid baskets are 
sometimes made in the winds which the fisherman’s folk-lore regards 
as adverse.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the naturalist; ‘and that is just what I was 
coming to. I think I can explain why we are now and then fortunate 
in these winds. Not every wind from the north or from the east 
is the same thing as every other wind from the north or from the east. 
The wind, not less as regards its direction than as regards its tem- 
perature, is often deceptive. There is a state of the weather, occurring 
frequently, in which the wind, whatever its direction, and however 
considerable its force, is not a true wind—the anti-cyclonic state, 
which is accompanied by brightness and frost in winter and bright- 
ness and drought in summer—the state that comes about when we 
are within what is known as an area of high pressure, over which, 
in a very real sense, “the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Although 
a breeze then is coming from the north, it is not necessarily coming 
from the Polar Circle. It is only a local current ; perhaps its course 
is not longer than three or four miles. At such a time, if the mercury, 
which is high, is not falling, the trout often rise freely ; if it is still 
rising they are sure to be doing so. Besides, there is a time during 
which a wind from a northerly quarter—west-north-west—is the very 
best omen you can have. That is when a depression in the atmo- 
sphere, the condition of storm, is passing off. Then the mercury in the 
barometer is rising, and so are the trout—invariably. The northerly 
or easterly wind under which they subside is that which comes with a 
depression. They tend to go down also when the wind denoting 
depression comes from the west or from the south-west; but they 
go down more reluctantly then, and that I attribute to the south-west 
wind being our prevailing wind.’ 

* You mean, in short, that it is neither the direction nor the tem- 
perature of the wind that affects the trout, but the atmospherical 
pressure ¢ ’ 

* Quite so.’ 

* And that the trout, as it were, like high pressure, and dislike low 
pressure ¢’ 


‘Not exactly that,’ said the naturalist. ‘Often they come on 
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well when the pressure is very low. That is when the storm-centre 
has passed and the mercury is beginning to rise. That is the only 
time when you can count upon sport as being certain—the time 
during which, after a storm, the mercury is creeping up. Often they 
are reluctant when it is high and stationary. I am speaking, you 
understand, of the daytime. About sundown, for an hour or more, 
trout almost always rise from the beginning of May until the end of 
August ; they do so, I imagine, because, whatever the weather may be, 
they must feed at some time in the round of the clock, and some 
instinct makes them choose the evening. But daytime is the ordinary 
time for the ordinary fisherman ; and I believe I am right in saying 
that then, although a trout or two may usually be caught, a heavy 
basket is certain only within twenty-four hours after the passing of 
the storm-centre.’ 

‘A heavy basket, then, must be very rare !’ 

‘Of course!’ answered the naturalist, looking astonished. 
* Haven’t you found it so ?’ 

I cast my mind back over a few seasons, and found that he was 
right. A trout or two are always possible ; but the memorably good 
day is very unusual, and it is always in immediate succession to a 
storm. 

This rumination having been stated in words, the naturalist was 
much amused. 

‘Ho!’ said he, ‘there’s nothing wonderful in that. What is a 
storm? It is a clearance, a refreshing, of the atmosphere. Between 
storms the atmosphere constantly tends towards decay. Most 
sentient things become sluggish. Immediately after a storm, cattle, 
birds, insects, and human beings feel revivified, and act accordingly. 
So do the trout. If it were not for the eel and the char, among fauna, 
and the fungi among flora, I would say that in this respect all living 
things are uniform in their habits and impulses. Notwithstanding 
the exceptions, I think that is broadly the case. “ Nature,” a 
philosopher declares, “is more simple than our conception thereof : 
we begin with very complicated theories, and end with the most 
simple.” That is a wise remark, I think.’ 

W. Eart Hopeson. 





THE SACRED FIRE OF ISRAEL 


In reading some modern commentaries on the Old Testament we are 
struck by the fact that, in spite of profound scholarship and a criticism 
of the mass of historical events and records lately come to light, used 
with a freedom which sometimes takes our breath away, yet very 
little attention is paid to explaining, as founded on natural or physical 
causes, narratives of events usually regarded as miraculous when 
these are unusual or rare, and prove to be of punitive or beneficially 
providential value. The aforesaid works are mostly written for the 
use of pastors, preachers, or teachers, and the explanation of narra- 
tives of miraculous events in the Old Testament, as unusual natural 
or physical phenomena, has never met with much acceptance from 
them, for the following reasons. In the first place, pastors are not so 
well equipped by their education for judging whether the explanation 
is sound or not, as they are of literary or historical criticism ; then 
those who make the suggestions are generally scientific men or 
travellers, having little sympathy for the difficulties of the pastor, 
who finds such explanations disturb the faith of his congregation, 
sometimes with disastrous results. 

Hugh Miller rather humorously describes the difference between the 
scientific and the scholarly critic by supposing the former to be a 
wolf, who peers into a hut where some shepherds are dining off a leg 
of mutton. ‘Ah!’ says he, ‘what an outcry would these men have 
made had they found me doing such a thing!’ which hits the point 
very well ; it was because he was a wolf that the shepherds objected. 
They had cared for the flock and had a right to live off it ; but he had 
not. 

At the present day most pious persons attribute unusual pro- 
vidential occurrences to an overruling supernatural power, so that we 
may be sure the Israelites of old did so’; nor would it be necessary to 
point this out but that, in accordance with the theological ideas of 
the times, some of the Scripture narratives misdescribe the events. 
In consequence of this, the tracing of an unusual natural or physical 
phenomenon, described in the Old Testament as miraculous, instead 
of being a destructive criticism may prove of a highly constructive 
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character, showing that the story was founded on fact, instead of being 
a pure invention or allegory. 

For instance, when the ‘ Ark of the Lord,’ after being captured by 
the Philistines, is allowed to return, it is related that it stopped at 
Beth-Shemesh ; and because the men of that place looked into it, the 
‘Lord smote’ more than ‘fifty thousand with a great slaughter.’ ’ 
But as the ark had just come from plague-stricken cities, it brought 
the infection with it. Now as the object of the writer was to restore 
the prestige of the ark, which had suffered from its capture by the 
Philistines, if he had been inventing the tale he would not have told 
it with circumstances bearing such an easy interpretation. The 
explanation, therefore, though seemingly destructive, really strengthens 
the story as founded on fact, and is at the same time more in accord- 
ance with our present conceptions of God. 

The priests of several nations have used fire got directly from the 
sun, which, according to Old Testament diction, is bringing it down 
from heaven, to impress the worshippers of their religions with the 
sacred character of their sacrifices. 

The practice was found by the Spaniards amongst the Peruvians 
when they first conquered them : 


A fire was kindled by means of a concave mirror of polished metal which, 
collecting the rays of the sun into a focus upon a quantity of dried cotton, speedily 
set it on fire. It was the expedient on like occasions in Ancient Rome, at least 
under the reign of the pious Numa. When the sky was overcast and the face 
of the good Deity was hidden, which was esteemed a bad omen, fire was obtained 
by means of friction.” 


Professor Drummond gives a modern instance of how impressive 
on uneducated minds such a proceeding is. The natives of the 
Nyassa Tanganyika plateau greatly admired his possessions, but 


the greatest wonder of all, perhaps, was the burning glass. They had never 
seen glass before, and thought it was ‘mazi’ or water, but why the mazi did 
not run over when I put it in my pocket passed all understanding. When the 
light focussed on the dry grass set it ablaze their terror knew no bounds. ‘ He is 
a mighty spirit,’ they cried, ‘ and brings down fire from the sun.’ I asked my 
men one day the question point blank : ‘ Why do you not kill me and take my 
guns and clothes and beads?’ ‘Oh!’ they replied, ‘we would never kill a 
spirit.’ * 


The following quotation, showing that the fire from the sun was 
used in ancient Persia for religious purposes, is from Bibby’s 
Quarterly : 

Many thousand years before Moses led the Children of Israel across the Red 
Sea, the first of the great teachers known by this name (Zoroaster) emigrated 


with the Iranian people, a branch of the primitive Aryan family, from the cradle- 
land of the race into the vast territory now known as modern Persia. 


1 T. Samuel vi. 19. * Prescott’s Hist. of Conquest of Peru, vol. i. p. 99. 
* Tropical Africa, p. 104. 
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According to their Scriptures the original Zoroaster had the power to call 
down fire from heaven after the manner of Elijah at Mount Carmel, As 
Zoroaster spake there was no fire at the altar at his side. There was sandal- 
wood in fragrant heaps, there were perfumes, but no fire. But as he spake 
he held a rod pointing towards heaven, and in response to the compelling matrass 
the living fire wreathed round him, and made him a man of flame as he spake 
the words of the fire and proclaimed the everlasting truth, and as he spake 
some of the fire darted downwards and fired the altar at his side. 

According to their Scriptures, new altar fires were always lit in this way for 
centuries after Zoroaster’s time. 


The following passage from the Zend Avesta evidently refers to 
the same religious function : 
And these means of grace, although abounding in the inculcation of moral 


sanctity in thought, word, and deed, are yet profane, aside from that holy fire 
which rallied the masses to the national worship.‘ 


Before taking into consideration the question of whether this 
Persian sacred fire was of the same nature as that used by the Israelites, 
it will be well to read a description, a little condensed, of a fire used by 
the Greeks in war during the early centuries of the Christian era : 


The Greek fire was composed of naphtha or liquid bitumen, a light tenacious 
and inflammable oil which catches fire as soon as it comes into contact with the 
air. The naphtha was mingled with sulphur and pitch of fir. It produced a 
thick smoke and loud explosion, and was nourished by water instead of being 
extinguished by it. The composition of this fire was kept secret with jealous 
care at Constantinople, and the Greeks said that it had been revealed by an angel 
to Constantine. 


There seems no reason to call in question this account of Gibbon. 
It is very similar in description to the Persian sacred fire already quoted, 
and, as we shall presently see, still more so to that of the Israelites. 
It appears in a nation in intimate intercourse with both Jews and 
Persians, and the origin is supposed to be supernatural, so that we 
may fairly say that it is a probable explanation. If some Jewish or 
Persian priest, a convert to Christianity, imparted the secret of its 
composition to Constantine, the whole matter becomes clear enough. 

The first mention in the Bible of the holy fire, or ‘ fire of the Lord,’ 
which is sufficiently circumstantially described to attract our atten- 
tion, is that accompanying Moses in his wanderings with the Children 
of Israel after leaving Egypt. Here we are at once met by a vivid 
account, almost exactly corresponding with Gibbon’s description, of 
the Greek fire. 

Moses used this fire in large quantities, which we must suppose he 
made himself, having learnt the method of preparation from the 
Egyptian priests whilst being educated amongst them. 

In order to consider the Pentateuchal account fairly, we will, for 


* Max Miller's Translation of the Zend Avesta, vol. iv. p. 95. 
* Gibbon’s Roman Hist. chap. lii. 
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the time, eliminate or mitigate the priestly remarks attributing Divine 
intention or direction to the fire, in the same way that whilst a coroner 
directs a jury that the person died by ‘the act of God,’ the medical 
witness says it was from ‘ sudden failure of the heart,’ both describing 
the same fact. 

The first thing worth mentioning is an angel or pillar of cloud 
going before Israel, which removed and intervened between them 
and the pursuing Egyptians, and seems to have checked the latter. 
This account supports the idea that Moses got the fire from the Egyptian 
priests, because, if the Egyptian soldiers recognised in the pillar of 
cloud, or, as we may read, smoke, something like what they were 
accustomed to associate with their own worship, it would be likely to 
restrain them. 

The description would be realised if we suppose a large petroleum 
lamp to have been used, the flame being surrounded by a circular 
brass plate shield for safety, which would prevent the flame bein; 
seen.° 

In still weather the dense smoke would ascend as a pillar to some 
height, and then, spreading out, form that cloud described later on as 
resting over the tent of the Tabernacle ; whilst the reflection on the 
smoke from the flame below would make it appear at night a pillar 
of light. 

At the inauguration of the first sacrifice since the Exodus by 
Moses and Aaron, we are told that’ ‘there came a fire out from 
before the Lord and consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering.’ 
And we may notice that the cloud or smoke was so dense that Moses 
could not enter into the tent of the Tabernacle, a circumstance repeated 
at the dedication of the Temple by Solomon.- This was apparently 
the first time the sacred naphtha was used among the Israelites, 
and it had an immediately impressive effect, almost identical with 
that mentioned by the Zend Avesta as occurring in Persia on a like 
occasion. ‘ When all the people saw it they shouted and fell on their 
faces.’ ® 

We have seen that the Persians associated sweet smells with their 
sacrifices, ‘sandal wood in fragrant heaps and perfumes.’ In like 
manner perfumes were associated with the religious sacrifices of the 
Israelites. 

The ordinary lamps of the sanctuary were to be supplied with pure 
olive oil ; then there was a holy anointing oil for the priests, of myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and sweet calamus, with olive oil,’ as well as a more 
powerfully smelling incense, ‘stacte and onycha and galbanum, 
sweet spices with pure frankincense,’ one object of these perfumes, 

® ‘Behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed between those 
pieces.’—Gen. xv. 17. Abraham’s vision will hardly admit any other explanation as 
the text stands ; but if for ‘ pieces’ we read parties, it is clearer. 


7 Exodus xl. and Numbers ix. * Ibid. 
® Exodus xxx. 23, 24, 35, 88. 
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both among the Persians and Israelites, being to cover the oppressive 
smell which animal sacrifice otherwise must always entail. 

But of the composition of the ‘ fire of the Lord’ no hint whatever 
is given. It was apparently considered too dreadful and sacred a 
secret to be committed to writing, and we must suppose that it was 
handed down orally in those directions to the priests for the cere- 
monial of their religion, which the Jews have always tenaciously 
maintained to have proceeded in unbroken tradition from the time of 
Moses downward. 

As we might expect with such a dangerous combustible, some 
terrible events now happened, two of which in modern phraseology we 
should call accidents. 

Soon after the initiation of the burnt-offerings by Moses and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, the eldest sons of Aaron, 


took each of them his censer and put fire therein, and laid incense thereon, and 
offered strange fire before the Lord which he had not commanded them. And 
there came forth a fire from the Lord and devoured them, and they died before 
the Lord.’ 


Probably they had taken some of the sacred naphtha and put it in 
their censers, and anointed themselves with it as well, in order to give 
themselves, as they thought, greater sanctity. 

They had done wrong, no doubt, but it was the same sort of wrong 
that a careless or foolhardy workman in a powder manufactory does 
if he goes into a dangerous room with iron nails in his boots, by a 
spark from which he is blown up. 

Moses, as might be expected, is dreadfully alarmed. He orders 
the dead bodies to be immediately removed, and commands Aaron 
and his other two sons not to move. ‘ Let not a hair of your heads go 
loose, neither rend your clothes, that ye die not... and ye shall not 
go out from the door of the tent of meeting lest ye die, for the anointing 
oil of the Lord is upon you.’'' From which words of Moses it is 
evident that an accident had occurred, and that it was not done 
intentionally. 

The next outbreak of the fire also was probably not intentional. 
It is indeed attributed to the people’s murmuring ; but that they were 
always doing, and it reads as if some receptacle or barrel containing 
the sacred naphtha had been accidentally upset, and the fluid, running 
along the ground, had caught fire in some of the nearest outlying 
tents of the camp. ‘ And the fire of the Lord burnt among them, and 
devoured in the uttermost part of the camp.’ ” 

Then there was a conspiracy by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram to 
overthrow the authority of Moses and Aaron ; and Moses, who wants 
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a little time for preparation, appoints the next day for a trial as to 
who was really chosen of the Lord. 

* At the appointed time and place the two opposing parties assembled, 
putting us in mind of Elijah’s struggle with the prophets of Baal at 
a later date. Moses warns all the congregation to stand away from 
the rebels, so as to be out of danger, and then happens what we read 
as an explosion. The ground opened under them, and some went 
down into the pit. ‘And there came out a fire from the Lord and 
consumed two hundred and fifty men of them.’'* Gibbon speaks of 
the Greek fire as being explosive, and many inflammable chemicals 
burning as a combustible in the open are explosive if confined. 

After the quelling the sedition which arose from the punishment 
of Korah and his followers, we hear no more of the fire of the Lord 
for along time. Nor till the time of Elijah is there any account of its 
being used in a manner destructive to life. Either it fell into disuse 
in the time of Joshua, or the priests had overcome the difficulties 
attending the use of it, and its occasional exhibition did not attract 
much attention ; whilst the odium which attended the punishment 
of Korah with it prevented any similar execution of that sort. 

Passing the story of Manoah’s angel, on which we need not dwell, 
the next time we meet with the ‘ fire of the Lord’ is in 1 Chronicles 
xxi. 26, when David is offering a burnt-offering on the threshing-floor 
of Ornan the Jebusite in order to stop a plague. He ‘ called upon the 
name of the Lord, and he answered him from heaven by fire upon the 
altar.’ 

The occasion was a very important one, and some of the naphtha 
might have been brought from Jerusalem by a priest, in a barrel 
especially constructed for the purpose. 

In the inauguration of Solomon’s Temple the fire again falls from 
heaven upon the altar, and the cloud fills the House of the Lord. 

To account for all the points in the story of Elijah, to which we 
now come, a little liberty of conjecture will be used, going beyond 
what is actually told in the text, though still keeping within the bounds 
of circumstantial evidence. 

I think it will be clear, before we reach the end of this article, 
that Elijah did use the sacred naphtha, and some persons feel as if 
this were a charge against his bona fides. But if there is one thing 
plainer than another, it is that a more resolute, straightforward man 
than Elijah never existed. Some charge of over-zeal may be made 
against him, but surely none of underhand dealing. 

Those who think orthodoxy requires them to believe that the 
miracle was done contrary to, and in direct breach of natural laws, 
must allow that the miracle was urgently required by the conditions 
of the northern kingdom of Israel, fast drifting to ruin by its idol- 
worship. They must also admit that it was eminently successful, 
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and probably postponed the fall of the nation for a hundred and fifty 
years or so. If, then, the miracle could be done in accordance with 
natural laws, how can it be said that Elijah was not justified in using 
the means at his command ? 

There is no reason to suppose that he was not as firmly convinced 
that the naphtha was a Divine means of calling down fire from heaven 
if it were the will of God, as he was that the burnt-offerings made 
by the priests at Jerusalem called down a blessing from heaven. 

That its composition was kept secret, whilst that of the incense 
and anointing oil of the priests was published, was because of its 
dangerous character. 

How did Elijah procure his supply of the naphtha? Between his 
flying from Ahab to hide by the brook Cherith, and afterwards with 
the widow at Zarephath, until the performance of the miracle, more 
than two years elapsed, so that he had plenty of time for getting it, 
and as Jerusalem possessed it thence he probably obtained a supply. 

In those years of distress and anxiety of mind, with the burden 
of his nation’s danger pressing heavily upon him, where should he 
look for advice or help except to the priests at Jerusalem, where the 
only true worship of God was still maintained ? 

To Jerusalem, therefore, he probably secretly went to worship, 
and when there asked counsel of the priests, who would have several 
incentives to help him. Besides the religious one of wishing to 
reclaim their erring brethren from idolatry would be the political one, 
that if the northern kingdom returned to the religion of Jehovah 
reunion might be possible, or at any rate it would be more likely to 
remain friendly to them. 

They would show Elijah in the Pentateuch, if he were not already 
acquainted with it, how Moses, under like circumstances, kept the 
people to the true religion, and when they offered him some of the 
sacred naphtha it is difficult to see why he should not feel justified 
by Moses’s authority both in using it and keeping it secret. 

No doubt minute directions for its use would accompany the 
naphtha, of which we will suppose that four small barrels were given 
him, and these enclosed, for greater safety, in four larger barrels.'* 
This number is indicated as Elijah used four empty barrels at the 
miracle, and there were four manifestations of the fire. 

These barrels Elijah must have had secretly conveyed to the 
northern kingdom and hidden in different places, probably buried 
or placed in caves, one full barrel and the four empty ones being 
placed at Mount Carmel. 

When the challenge to the priests of Baal was given, and the 
people in their thousands gathered round, Elijah allows the priests 

‘4 Carbide of calcium is dangerously explosive if it comes into contact with water ; 


in consequence of which it is sent out in iron drums, inclosed in wooden cases for 
greater safety, so that the proceeding is evidently quite reasonable. 
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of Baal the first trial until noon, when he begins to build an altar 
to the Lord and prepares the sacrifice. It reads as if he did it all 
himself, but at any rate he had attendants at his bidding, as the 
subsequent proceedings show. Around the altar he digs a trench 
capable of holding ‘two measures of seed,’ to confine the naphtha 
from running out dangerously amongst the people when he should 
call them to come near. This took Elijah till about the time of the 
evening sacrifice, which Josephus tells us was half-way between noon 
and sunset, when the sun would still be shining in full force. In 
summer this would give Elijah about four hours to do his work. 

When all was ready water is poured over all to show that there 
was no concealed fire, but it was not measures which were used for 
the purpose, but four empty barrels which were already there, with 
a fifth full of the naphtha probably as well. Measures, as being open, 
and usually used for such purposes, would have been more convenient, 
but barrels are especially designed for carrying fluids about in, and 
are rarely mentioned in Scripture, wine being generally conveyed in 
skins and oil in jars, neither of which would have been suitable for 
naphtha ; therefore the presence of barrels here is worth noting. 

The barrels are filled with water in the sight of the people and 
poured over the altar again and again in the eye of the sun; the 
last, as we must suppose, being the barrel of naphtha. 

Then Elijah prayed, and a very sincere prayer we may be sure it 
was. The future of his nation as well as his own life were at stake— 
would the answering fire come or not? The flame bursts forth and 
we have Elijah’s triumph; and immediately, as with Moses and 
Zoroaster, and in a lesser degree we may add with Drummond, on 
like occasions, we have the simultaneous conviction of the people, 
and the shout arises: ‘ The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, he is the 
God.’ The naphtha, being lighter than water, would float on the top 
in the trench and account for the fire licking up the water therein. 

The use Elijah made of the three remaining vessels of naphtha 
is desperate reading, and we may be excused for passing on. Probably 
the impression left by it placed an odium on the use of the sacred 
fire like that which happened after the punishment of Korah’s 
rebellion with it by Moses ; at any rate, it is doubtful if there is any 
reference to it after this in the Old Testament canon. 

There is a slight indication of the knowledge of an explosive com- 
bustible in one of the apocryphal stories of Daniel, after which comes 
the account in the second book of Maccabees, but this so lucidly 
clears up the whole matter that we will postpone its consideration 
until the last. 

Passing this, then, for the present, the next evidence of any manipu- 
lation of the fire is given by Josephus, which fairly shows that the 
priesthood in his time kept a stock of the naphtha, probably in the 
cellars under the Temple; its use, however, in the Temple fires and 
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sacrifices having become so regular, or at any rate periodical, as not 
to attract or require particular notice. 

Josephus tells us that Herod, hearing that Hyrcanus had found 
a treasure in King David’s sepulchre, goes to see if he can find some 
more, but 


as for any money he found none, as Hyrcanus had done, but that furniture of 
gold and those precious goods that were laid up there, all which he took away. 
However, he had a great desire to make a more diligent search, and to go farther 
in, even as far as the very bodies of David and Solomon, where two of his guards 
were slain by a flame that burst out upon those that went in, as the report was. 
So he was terribly affrighted, and went out and built a propitiatory monument 
of that fright he had been in.'* 


It has been suggested that this fire was a bituminous gas exhaling 
from the earth, which had accumulated in the tomb like fire-damp 
does in coal mines, and, faute de mieux, this explanation might be 
worth considering, but as the matter stands is quite unnecessary. 

The priests of Jerusalem had the custody of this tomb, which 
had been opened occasionally for centuries without any such fire being 
noticed. It had been visited at least twice not long before, once by 
the priests or Maccabees to hide the treasure there, and once by 
Hyrcanus when he plundered it. Herod went at night by torchlight, 
and not finding any money at first rummaged further, where he saw 
some barrels of naphtha, and, one of these being broken open in search 
of money, the explosion occurred. Had there been any strong leak 
of gas in this corner of the tomb the whole chamber would have been 
full of it, and the explosion have occurred at once on entrance being 
made; and, besides this, the thing would have been previously well 
known. 

Except the Temple itself, there could be no place so likely for the 
priests to store the naphtha as with their other treasures, in the 
sepulchre of King David, and it is very likely that at this time the 
cellars of the Temple were not quite finished, or were not considered 
safe from sacrilegious ransacking ; and this view is entirely corroborated 
by the latest evidence we have of the existence of this fire in connection 
with the Temple of Jerusalem. 

it is thus told by Graetz in his History of the Jews : 


So hardly did Christian Rome now deal with the Jews that the advent of 
Julian the Apostate, who tried to reinstate the old worship of Rome, 4.p. 361, 
was a period of great relief. There was even some movement towards rebuilding 
the Temple at Jerusalem. But while the workmen were engaged in clearing 
away the ruin, volumes of fire burst forth from the subterranean vaults, and this 
was supposed to be such a signal mark of God’s displeasure that the workmen 
were seized with a panic and the work was discontinued, never to be resumed. 


Now, how can we explain this account except by supposing that 
the workmen burst into a store of the sacred naphtha, when perhaps 
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the spark from a workman’s tool set it alight? Any suggestion of 
petroleum gas is even more unlikely than in the case of David's 
sepulchre. The cellars of the Temple had been long in use, and any 
such escape would have been well known. And we may also remark 
that both in this outbreak of the fire, as well as that at King David’s 
sepulchre, the impression at once conveyed was that it was of Divine 
origin. 

This account of the outbreak of the fire in the cellars of the Temple 
brings us to a time overlapping that when Constantine is said to have 
had the composition of the Greek fire revealed to him by an angel, 
and is the last incident we have connecting this sort of fire in any way 
with the worship or Temple of the Jews. 


We will now go back and consider the account given in the second 
of Maccabees. 

This work is allowed to have been written between the years 140 
and 60 B.c., and, although somewhat loosely composed in parts, is good 
evidence on such a subject as this. 

We gather that Judas Maccabeus and the Council at Jerusalem 
inform the Alexandrian Jews that they are about to cleanse the 
altar at Jerusalem and renew the sacrifices with some sacred ‘Naphthar’ 
which has been handed down to them by ‘ Neemias.’ 


Therefore whereas we are now purposed to keep the purification of the Temple 
upon the five-and-twentieth day of the month Casleu, we thought it necessary 
to certify you thereof, that ye also might keep it as the feast of the tabernacles, 
and of the fire which was given us when Neemias offered sacrifice after that he 
had builded the Temple and the altar. For when our fathers were led into 
Persia the priests that were then devout took fire of the altar privily, and hid 
it in an hollow place of a pit without water, where they kept it sure, so that the 
place was unknown to all men. Now, after many years, when it pleased God, 
Neemias, being sent from the King of Persia, did send of the posterity of those 
priests that had hid it to the fire, but when they told us they found no fire bué 
thick water then commanded he them to draw it up and to bring it, and when 
the sacrifices were laid on Neemias commanded the priests to sprinkle the wood 
and the things laid thereupon with the water. When this was done, and the 
time came that the sun shone, which aforetime was hid in a cloud, there was a 
great fire kindled, so that every man marvelled. And the priests made a prayer 
whilst the sacrifice was consuming, I say both the priests, and all the rest answer- 
ing thereto as Neemias did. . . . Now when the sacrifice was consumed Neemias 
commanded the water that was left to be poured on the stones. When this was 
done there was kindled a flame, but it was consumed by the light that shined 
from the altar. So when this matter was known it was told the King of Persia 
that in the place where the priests that were led away had hid the fire there 
appeared water, and that Neemias had purified the sacrifices therewith. Then 
the King inclosing the place made it holy, after that he had tried the matter. . . 
And Neemias called this thing Naphthar, which is as much as to say a cleansing, 
but many men call it Nephi. It is found in the records that Jeremy the prophet 
commanded them that were carried away to take of the fire as it hath been 
signified. . . . Then shall the Lord show them these things, and the glory of 
the Lord shall appear, and the cloud also as it was showed unto Moses, and as when 
Solomon desired that the place might be honourably sanctified . . . and as when 
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Moses prayed unto the Lord, the fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the sacrifice, even so prayed Solomon also, and the fire came down from heaven 
and consumed the burnt-offerings. . . . Whereas we then are about to celebrate 
the purification, we have written unto you and ye shall do well if ye keep the 
same days.’* 


This account has met with little attention from commentators, 
who sometimes even stigmatise the letter as an impudent forgery, 
for no other reason that I can see but that the account of the 
* Naphthar’ is considered ‘ wildly improbable’ ; but, as we have seen, 
so far is this from being the case that it is, on the contrary, more than 
probable, which sets the subject in another aspect. 

On general grounds nothing could be more likely than that such 
a letter was written, for, as we learn from the first book of Maccabees, 
which is by a different author and much better writer, who goes over 
the same time, that as soon as the Maccabees had established a Jewish 
government at Jerusalem they sent ambassadors with letters to make 
alliances with the Lacedemonians and Romans, in order to strengthen 
themselves ; therefore it is quite in accordance with what we might 
expect that Judas Maccabeus should have sent such a letter to the 
Alexandrian Jews, an important and growing community, who not 
long afterwards built themselves an independent temple in Egypt. 

It is true that this letter makes references to passages in Jeremiah 
and Nehemiah which we do not find in our version of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘But this has been edited over and over again, and these parts 
may have been omitted as too explicit, or, what is quite as likely, the 
passages may have been taken from some other books attributed 
to Jeremiah and Nehemiah at this time, but which subsequent 
examination did not prove of sufficient value or authenticity to be 
included in the canon when this was finally fixed. The references 
in the letter to the manifestations of the fire in connection with Moses 
and Solomon are quite correct, and it would be hardly likely that so 
reputable a writer as the author of the second of Maccabees would 
have invented the letter entirely, as the commentators allege, and 
have made false references in it to well-known works which must 
have exposed him to instant detection. 

But even if the letter is a pure invention it is still perfectly good 
evidence that the author knew of the ‘ Naphthar’ and its properties 
about one hundred years B.c. Robinson Crusoe is confessedly 
fictitious, but would still prove, if necessary, that Defoe knew of the 
properties of guns and gunpowder. 

But there is one point which tends to prove that the letter is genuine, 
as it shows that it must have been written before that twenty-fifth 
of Casleu when the fire was to be used to purify the altar. In this 
case, the only one recorded, the ‘ Naphthar’ failed to bring down the 
fire as expected, and we cannot conceive that an author would invent 
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such a long explanation of its power to bring down fire from heaven, 
which he already knew to have been a failure in this respect, whilst 
at the same time he might feel it his duty to give the letter if, as 
historian, he had access to such a valuable original document. 

This is the account in the tenth chapter of the second of Maccabees : 


Now Maccabeus and his company, the Lord guiding them, recovered the 
Temple and the city . . . and having cleansed the Temple they made another altar, 
and striking stones they took fire out of them, and offered a sacrifice after two 
years and set forth the incense and lights and shewbread, . . . Now upon the 
same day that the stranger profaned the Temple, on the very same day it was 
cleansed again, even the five-and-twentieth day of the same month, which is Casleu. 


Now the reason the fire did not fall from heaven as expected is 
explained by the date, the 25th day of Casleu, that is, December 14. 
It was winter, and the sun was either overcast or had not sufficient 
power to ignite the naphtha; so, like the Peruvians, as previously 
quoted from Prescott under like circumstances, they got fire by 
friction, ‘ by striking two stones.’ 

To conclude, the evidence is circumstantial, cumulative, positive, 
and, one would think, sufficient to prove that the prophets and priests 
of Israel used a highly inflammable fluid, probably a preparation of 
refined petroleum, to bring down fire from heaven, at least occasion- 
ally; and although not acceptable to conservative theologians, to 
others, I am sure, must be a great relief. 


F. H. BALKwILL. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE ILLUSTRE 
THEATRE 


THE association of comedians known as the [llustre Thé‘tre (at first a 
society of amateurs) had in its early days a precarious existence, and 
for some years was without a fixed domicile. The salle de thédtre 
at Paris, set up originally by the Tour de Nesle (a spot afterwards 
known as the rue Mazarine), and then in the Quartier St. Paul, was 
later transferred to the Tennis Court, or jeu de paume, of the ‘ Croix- 
Blanche,’ in the Faubourg St. Germain. Here the Society assumed 
a professional character, and settled down for a time, but it was not 
a financial success. For thirteen years (that is, between 1646 and 
1658, and therefore during the most agitated period of the Fronde) 
this Society, destined to become renowned, moved about from place to 
place in different parts of the country, a troupe of strolling players, 
battling with all kinds of difficulties and exposed to every manner of 
affront. 

Richelieu, it is true, had accorded his protection to dramatic 
poets, yet it was by no means easy for strolling players in the provinces 
to secure a hearing in public. To obtain permission to set up their 
stage many formalities had to be complied with; consummate tact 
was called for to handle the susceptibilities of rival authorities ; 
political and religious prejudices had often to be overcome, super- 
stitions, like spectres, to be laid, and favours had to be granted. 

Although in the early years of the seventeenth century organised 
stock companies of professional players at Paris were few, the Illustre 
Théatre at the commencement of its career found already in the field 
two formidable rivals—the Théatre du Marais, established in 1600 at 
the Hotel d’Argent, and that of the Hotel de Bourgogne—at which 
latter house Moli¢re as a child received his first impressions of the 
drama. It wasat the height of his fame that he wrote L’Impromptu 
de Versailles, in which he held up to ridicule the actors of the Hétel 
de Bourgogne. 

Founded by the talented and beautiful actress, Madeleine Béjart, 
the association of the Illustre was practically the Béjart family— 
Béjart pére, Madeleine his daughter, and her two brothers, Jacques 
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and Louis, both actors of some repute, notwithstanding their physical 
disadvantages. Of these drawbacks we get an insight in Elomire 
Hypocondre, if the author, Boulanger de Chalussay (who, by the way, 
was an unfriendly critic of Moliére), may be trusted. Elomire (Moliére 
in anagram) says to Angélique (who is supposed to represent Madeleine 
Béjart) : ‘Tes fréres? Qui? Ce bégue, et ce borgne boiteux ?’ 

The limping man with one eye was Louis Béjart, who came by 
his misfortune, we are told, in endeavouring to separate two friends 
who were quarrelling, sword in hand, in the Palais Royal. It was 
after this accident that he was allotted the part of La Fléche (in 
l Avare), and is described by Harpagon as ‘ ce chien de boiteux-la.’ 
According to Rival, subsequent actors assumed a limp not only in the 
character of La Fléche, but in all Louis’ parts; which misdirected 
imitation seems an echo of the times of Menander and Plautus, when 
actors impersonating the parasites and panders ever present in the 
popular comedies themselves acquired something of their mannerisms 
and affectations. It also calls to mind that prince of flatterers, 
Cleisophos, a hanger-on at the Court of Philip of Macedon, who wore 
a bandage over his eye when the King’s eye was injured by an arrow, 
made a wry grimace when His Majesty tasted anything sour, and 
limped at times in keeping with his royal patron. 

Allied with the Béjarts was Mlle. Duparc, whom Moliére, and 
many another, courted in vain. It was she whom the author of 
le Cid addressed as she was leaving Rouen : 


Allez, charmante Irie. allez en d’autres lieux, 
Semer les doux périle qui naissent de vos yeux. 


The husband of this lady was surnamed Gros-René, and was 
probably the butt of Moliére’s ridicule (not wholly uninspired, perhaps, 
by his disappointment) in his plays La jalousie de Gros-René and 
Gros-René écolier, works which, unfortunately, have been lost. 

We must remember also La Grange, who was appointed ‘ orator’ 
of the troupe, for he was for many years a member of this stock 
company. The position of this functionary is dealt with at some 
length by Chapuzeau in Le Thédtre Francais. Briefly summed up, 
his duties were to announce the plays about to be presented, and to 
whet the appetite of the spectators for the feast prepared for them ; 
and by his wit and address, in a speech at the close of the enter- 
tainment, to dismiss the public in a good humour with what they had 
received, and with a craving for more. La Grange also filled leading 
parts in Moliére’s plays, and we owe to him the publication, in 1682, 
of the first complete edition of the great dramatist’s works. 

But the Béjarts, and the others we have recalled, are remembered 
now only because of their association with Molicre. It was their 
Society in its early uphill days that the young Jean-Baptiste Pocquelin 
joined as an apprentice, and thenceforth assumed his professional 
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name, Moliére. The assumption of a stage name was not only custo- 
mary then, as at the present day, but in Moli¢re’s time it was common 
for an actor to call himself by several names, according to the nature 
of the character he was representing. Thus, le Grand was Belleville 
in comedy and Turlupin in farce ; and Guéru was known as Fléchelles 
in tragedy and as Gautier Garguille in comedy. 

It was in the Illustre Théatre that Moliére learnt stage business— 
the mechanism, so to speak, of dramatic spectacle. It was there he 
felt the first promptings of his talents as a playwright, and found in 
the Béjarts a warm appreciation of his budding gifts, and a readiness 
to present his works to the public. It is an open secret that he was 
in love with La Béjart (as Madeleine was called), but it is absurd to 
suppose (as some of his biographers have done) that this passion, by 
softening and sweetening his disposition, and thus making him more 
susceptible to refined and subtle impressions, was the cause of the 
unfoldment of the poet’s genius and his future renown. A dominant 
cause should be conspicuous in its effects ; but in Moliére’s works it is 
not the romantic, but the comic, side of life that is conspicuous. To 
judge of the effects of environment upon the germs of natural gifts 
the whole environment must be taken into account. One of Moliére’s 
apologists says of him that neither in success, nor in disappointment, 
nor on the slippery domain of the heart, does he lose his equilibrium. 
And why ? we may ask. Because, like the tight-rope walker, his eye 
is fixed upon something which is not himself. He was susceptible 
of the excitement of the tender passion, but it did not turn his head. 
He looked inwards upon himself, but outwards as well upon the world, 
which is moved by many passions, and not by one passion alone. 
His interests were cosmopolitan. His eye sought the widest horizons. 
In the nature of the dramatic poet the influences of external observa- 
tion and of self-analysis meet ; in him they are the seed and the soil. 
Only by experience of both can the playwright discover the secret 
of touching the chords of mirth and feeling in others. He of all men 
must learn that the individual is a piece of the human mosaic, with a 
general resemblance to the whole, but is not in every respect a criterion 
of every other piece. No one realised this better than Moli¢re, who 
so held up the mirror that the spectator saw both himself and his 
species, both the accidental and the universal in human nature, and 
thus his art was truly the vite speculum et exemplar morum. 

In the practical school of the Illustre Théatre, Moliére discovered 
the chiaroscuro of his art—the proper distribution of light and shade 
in dramatic presentation ; so, too, the subtle and various springs of 
human emotion and feeling came under his eye, and he perceived 
the different forces which excite them ; and his ingenuity never failed 
to discern the methods of presenting such influences with the most 
telling effect. 

It would be difficult to frame surroundings better calculated 
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to stimulate and train the gifts of the dramatic poet than those in the 
midst of which Moliére found himself. In the seventeenth century 
the Italian school of comedy, based on the works of the Roman and 
Greek playwrights, and represented by Ariosto, Cardinal Bibbiena, 
Machiavelli, Ludovico Dolce, Lorenzino de Médicis and others, had the 
popular ear throughout France—in particular in the southern provinces, 
where Moliére’s apprenticeship was completed. This influence obtained 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century. The multiplicity of 
incidents crowded together in the works of these popular authors, 
the intrigues and surprises, the complicated plots, and their sudden 
and often improbable dénouement, appealed to the imagination of the 
Spanish and French dramatists, and were largely copied by them. 
That they were favoured, too, by Moliére is seen in [ Etourdi, le dépit 
Amoureux, Dom Garcie de Navarre, le Médecin Volant, and elsewhere. 
The literary atmosphere of the time was thus congenial, and useful to 
the poet, but it was not the source of his inspiration. To study the 
moral anatomy of human nature we must see it not darkly, as through 
a glass, but face to face, and the social upheaval that was going on 
around Moli¢re gave him this opportunity. Those were not days 
when pains were taken to disguise prejudices, or to conceal passions, 
or to restrain the expression of feeling in speech or in act. As the 
players of the day had put aside the masks in which actors of classic 
times had strutted the boards, so the players on the social stage, under 
the violence of opposing social conditions then obtaining, stripped 
off every disguise and exposed their characters, with all their defects, 
to the light. What a museum was thus opened for the study of men 
and manners ! 

We must not confound the Italian playwrights we have named 
with the Italian comedians who, at a later date, performed for a short 
season at the Hotel de Bourgogne. The plays of the latter were 
little better than improvisations, and can only by courtesy be said to 
belong to the literature of Italian comedy. This theatre, we are told 
in the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, was closed by the order of the King, 
and the players driven from the country, because they presented a 
piece called la Fausse prude, in which Madame de Maintenon (very 
thinly disguised) was held up to ridicule. 

It may also be true that the stormy atmosphere of Moliére’s time 
was conducive not only directly to the evolution of his art, but to its 
appreciation and enjoyment. His aim was to amuse rather than to 
instruct, and it was amusement that was wanted. War at home and 
abroad, religious persecutions and uprisings, the evils attending an 
autocratic and arbitrary Government, social disturbances and changing 
fortunes, had become chronic, and the country was sick of it all. 
People wanted distraction, not mere buffoonery—whose effects may be 
telling in acute cases, but are transient and have a depressing reaction 
—but some legitimate intellectual excitement to mirth; and this was 
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the mood to welcome the exhilarating wit and piquant satire of the 
great comic playwright. 

In the early days when Moliére first joined the Illustre Théatre 
the Society was financed by the Baron de Modena, who had taken 
Madeleine Béjart under his protection. This protection was relaxed 
in 1646, when the Baron left Paris for the wars; and we may well 
suppose that his financial support was relaxed at the same time, and 
that it was this that decided the troupe of players to leave the capital, 
and try their fortunes in the provinces. Whatever the cause, the 
peregrinations that followed must have been of invaluable service to 
Moliére in enlarging his experience of men and things and in ripening 
its fruit. He moved about midst constantly shifting scenes, playing 
all kinds of parts, learning stage-management, and studying the Greek 
and Latin playwrights. He had not the advantage of Madame 
Dacier’s translations, which appeared some years later; nor, pre- 
sumably, did he need translations, for we learn from Grimarest that 
he turned into French nearly the whole of Lucretius. De Villiers, 
in la Zélinde, speaks of Moliére as one who had read all the satires 
of the old Italian and Spanish writers. He was familiar with Lopé 
de Véga, the author of eighteen hundred comedies in verse! He 
knew too, probably, the dramatic works of Calderon, who was his 
contemporary ; also those of Alexandre Hardy, Robert Garnier, and 
Paul Scarron, his own countrymen. Racine, perhaps, came too late 
to influence him, but the great Corneille and Boileau were his friends. 
During his thirteen years’ wanderings Molicre was all the time taking 
notes of the panorama of types and manners that passed before him. 
To realise how varied these pictures must have been, notwithstanding 
the fact that his travels were confined to his own country, we have only 
to remember that in the seventeenth century the differences between 
the customs, habits, and manners of the provinces and of the capital, 
and those between one province and another, were much more distinct 
and pronounced than at the present day. Interests, public and 
private, were more centralised ; there was a degree of exclusiveness, 
arising from insulation and ignorance, that bred suspicion and 
excited jealousy ; privileges were often confounded with rights, and 
customs with laws. A neighbouring province was regarded as a 
foreign country, and Paris often as an unfriendly Power. These 
moods, whether due to racial or to geographical causes, or to both, 
would exhibit variety of character and temperament, and modification 
of language, to a degree we cannot wholly appreciate at the present 
day ; although such varieties in some particulars may still be found 
in an attenuated form in France, and, indeed, in every large country 
where the political links joining the parts together have been forged 
by conflict and conquest. True it is that human nature at bottom is 
one ; and Moliére, like Shakespeare, has drawn his pictures for all time 
because he perceived this kinship with the eye of an anatomist. But he 
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has given us something more than fundamental relations: he has 
added to them accidental traits, and characteristics, and local colouring, 
so that while his works are an epitome of the foibles, conceits, and 
vices common to the human race, they are also a history of the manners, 
fashions, and tastes of his day. 

It is difficult to follow the route of the peregrinations of these 
strolling players. If traditions on the subject are a guide, there are 
few cities that were not visited by them. From the trustworthy 
evidence that is available it would appear that their journeyings 
were principally in the South—in the Land of the Troubadours, where 
the echoes of the songs of Goubelin were still in the air ; although they 
visited Rouen, Lyons, Nantes, and Grenoble, in which last town the 
Carnival was passed in 1658. The register of the Hotel de Ville of 
Nantes, under date ‘ Jeudy 23° jour d’Apvril mil six cent quarante 
huit,’ says : 


Ce jour est venu au Bureau le Sr. Morlierre, l'un des commédiens de la 
trouppe du Dufresne, qui a remonstré que la reste de lad. trouppe doit ariver 
ced. jour en ceste ville, et a supplyé trés heumblement Messieurs leur permettre 
de monter sur le téatre pour représenter leurs commédyes. Sur quoi, de 
l’advys commun du Bureau, a esté arresté que la trouppe desd. commédiens 
tardera de monter sur le téAtre jusques 4 dimanche prochain, auquel jour il sera 
advisé ce qui sera trouvé & propos.’ 


It was not, however, until the 17th of May that permission was 
obtained by the players to perform there. The Dufresne mentioned 
in the above extract (for which we are indebted to M. Péhout, of 
the National Library of Nantes) was the business manager of the 
troupe, and was associated with it throughout its travels. In those 
times, when people moved leisurely, and the flaming poster as avant- 
courier was unknown, the work of the régisseur was not so onerous 
as to prevent him taking part in the representations, and we may 
suppose that Dufresne (who had a certain reputation as a comedian) 
also performed on occasion with Moliére. It was impossible for a 
dramatic performance to be advertised much in advance of the event, 
for application for permission to perform had to be made by the 
actors in person, evidence had to be furnished that the applicants 
were reputable, that the object of their entertainment was to amuse 
the public, without any ulterior design, and that the members of 
the troupe had no infectious disease. In addition to other matters 
(for the due consideration whereof it was essential that all the members 
of the Bureau applied to should meet in consultation), it was a condi- 
tion to the granting of a licence that at least one performance should 
be given for the benefit of the local hospital. In the archives of the 
Hotel Dieu at Lyons is a record that Moliére and his troupe under- 
took to give the proceeds of two representations to the poor of that 
city. It is worth noting that this tax is levied upon players, almost 


! For the full extract from the register see M. Moland’s Life of Moliére. 
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without exception, at the present day throughout France, and is 
paid by these warm-hearted people con amore. But permission to 
perform was only the first step to be taken by strolling players in 
Moliére’s day. To make their efforts a success much backstair 
climbing had to be done. The goodwill of magistrates, magnates, and 
other influential personages had to be secured, the smiles of local 
women of fashion to be won, the caprices of social butterflies to be 
humoured. Cajolery, flattery, promises and presents, and every 
device known to diplomacy, had to be employed to this end. 

Between 1659 and 1664 (that is, after his wanderings came to a 
close) Moli¢re is said to have written a dozen plays, only two of 
which—le Médecin Volant and La Jalousie de Barbouill‘—have been 
preserved. It is very probable that the outlines of these works, 
with some light and shade, had been broadly sketched in the provinces, 
and were suggested by characters and incidents that came under 
his eye at the time, and that the fresh impressions d’aprés Nature 
were afterwards elaborated by the author in Paris. A sketch from 
Nature is generally spoiled by being what is often improperly called 
‘ finished ’ in the studio, and this may account for the absence of some 
of Moliére’s works. Le Medécin Volant is an adaptation of an Italian 
farce in which the doctor plays the harlequin—a nimble personage, 
constantly changing his guise, jumping through windows, here, there, 
and everywhere. 

It was not uncommon with the Italian playwrights of the day to 
sketch the characters of a play, indicate the outlines of its plot, 
and determine the nature and periods of its dénowement, and to leave 
the actors free to supply their own dialogue. This course may have 
been followed in some of the lost plays, since it applies to the two 
of that period that have been preserved, for le Médecin Volant was 
developed later into le Médecin malgré lui, and la Jalousie de Bar- 
bowillé into George Dandin. This would not apply, perhaps, to le 
Docteur Amoureux—a piece of some importance, we may suppose, 
since it was commended by Boileau, and was much applauded when 
played before the King and the Queen-mother. 

There is an amusing tradition of Toulouse which may be men- 
tioned here. Thisis one of the many cities which claim to have afforded 
hospitality to the great dramatist and his troupe. Moliére (says the 
tradition) was opposed in his application for a licence to perform at 
Toulouse by a certain doctor. He obtained the licence notwith- 
standing through the influence of some friends with the Capitoul ; 
but he did not forgive the hostility of the doctor, and determined to 
make him suffer, if he could, for his opposition. Circumstances 
favoured this design. The poet made the acquaintance of a young 
man who was disconsolate because a certain demoiseile, the object 
of his affections, was about to be married, against her will, to a very 
objectionable old man. 
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* Does the young lady return your passion ?’ asked Moliére. 

* With all her heart,’ replied the lover. 

* And who is your rival ?’ 

‘The doctor who opposed your application.’ 

‘Consider yourself out of your difficulties,’ cried Moliére with glee. 
‘See that your lady-love and her relations are at my spectacle to- 
morrow, and, above all, that this doctor is there too.’ 

The young man carried out these instructions to the letter; the 
performance took place ; the doctor, when it was over, hurried away, 
with a laughing and jeering crowd at his heels; and the projected 
marriage was broken off by the young lady’s relations. The play 
that Moliére had presented was le Docteur Amoureux, and it was so 
written up by the author that the name-part depicted the manners, 
gestures, verbosity, and affectations of his enemy to the life, and 
these were so presented as to overwhelm him with ridicule. 

Whether or not this tradition be well founded, it is at least plausible. 
At a time when ‘ gag’ was largely allowed, and often encouraged, 
and, as we have said, not infrequently relied upon for the dialogue, 
and when the attitude of the players towards the spectators was 
familiar and confidential, almost to the degree that obtained in the 
days of Plautus and Terence, actors had the opportunity of setting 
off their private grievances against individuals by indulging on the 
stage in personalities, a possibility sufficient in itself to account for 
the suspicion with which they were regarded. To hold up to ridicule 
every form of cant and affectation was Moliére’s métier. He seemed 
to find particular satisfaction in castigating the frailties and conceits 
of the faculty. Is it too much to suppose that to his general distrust 
of the disciples of Hippocrates a personal animosity may have on one 
occasion been added ? 

In 1654 Moliére’s troupe were appointed comedians to the Prince 
of Conti. The Abbé de Cosnac (afterwards Archbishop of Aix) 
has given in his Memoirs a circumstantial account of how this dis- 
tinction came about. The Prince of Conti was at his chateau of La 
Grange-des-Prés, at Pézénas, with his mistress, Madame de Calvimont. 

The Abbé held an appointment in the household, and one of his duties 
was to cater for his patron’s amusements, having, as he tells us, 
‘argent des menus plaisirs de ce prince.’ Madame de Calvimont 
expressed the desire to be entertained by some comedians. It so 
chanced that La Béjart and her troupe were in Languedoc at the 
moment, and the Abbé engaged them to give a performance at the 
Chateau on a certain day. The players must have been gratified by 
this invitation, for de Conti was the Chief of the Army of the Fronde, 
an individual much in evidence at the time, and brother of the Grand 
Condé. To Moliére it had a special significance, for he and the Prince 
had been at college together at Clermont. ‘Les Comédiens,’ says 
M. Jal, ‘ comme les trouvéres, les ménestrels et les bateleurs, allaient 
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toujours frapper aux portes des chateaux royaux, pour tirer quelques 
bons profits de leur industrie,’ and it appears that before the comedians 
arrived another troupe of players under the direction of Cormier 
came upon the scene, and so impatient was the Prince to be amused 
that he insisted upon their being retained in place of Moliére’s troupe. 
Besides the Prince’s impatience there seems another reason for this 
sudden change of programme, for the Abbé says that ‘les présents 
que fit la troupe de Cormier 4 Madame de Calvimont engagérent & la 
retenir.’ 

When Moliére and his colleagues found that their engagement 
was cancelled, they asked the Prince to at least refund them their 
travelling expenses ; but ‘M. le Prince avait trouvé bon de s’opiniatrer 
4 cette bagatelle. When the Abbé told his patron that he had 
engaged Moliére’s troupe, the Prince replied that he himself had 
engaged Cormier’s, and that it was more fitting for an Abbé than for 
a Prince to break his promise. This was not the opinion of de Cosnac, 
who rather than deceive Moliére engaged him at his own expense to 
give a performance at the theatre at Pézénas. The representation 
cost two thousand écus—which would be 2401. or 4801., according to 
whether the écus were small or large. It appears that the secretary 
of the Prince, Sarrasin (who had fallen in love with Duparc, the 
*charmante Iris’ of Corneille), persuaded his master to give Cormier 
his congé, and to bestow his special protection to the troupe of the 
Illustre Théatre. This honour wasenjoyed by Molicre and his Society 
until the Ecole des Femmes and Don Juan were produced, when the 
Prince, taking offence at the extravagance and bad taste of those 
plays, withdrew his favour from their author. But when this came 
about Moliére could afford to lose the Prince’s protection. The good 
will of Armand de Conti was flattering and useful to a strolling player ; 
but a player and author mounting by giant strides the ladder of 
fame, and playing in royal palaces, looked for something higher than 
the approbation of an individual like Conti, whom Cardinal Retz has 
described as ‘ un zéro qui ne se multiplioit que parce qu'il étoit prince 
du sang. . . . La méchanceté faisoit en lui ce que la foiblesse 
faisoit en M. d’Orléans.’ 

When Moliére’s travels came to an end, and the curtain had fallen 
on the vast scene of kaleidoscopic forms and colours they had afforded, 
there was yet another picture of human nature to be presented to him, 
one which was to be seen only at Paris, or, at all events, nowhere else 
on such a large canvas and in such a strong light. We refer to the 
school of the Hétel de la Marquise de Rambouillet, the réunion of 
grand ladies and princes and of men of fashion, wit and learning. 
These ‘ Précieuz,’ as they were called, are described by Moland as ‘ une 
sorte de secte qui tendoit & exagérer de plus en plus ces doctrines 
morales et littéraires. Dans le principe, la coterie aristocratique 
n’avoit pas été sans utilité, et le pouvoir qu'elle exerga eut plus d’un 
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résultat salutaire ; mais on étoit vite arrivé 4 un excés de pruderie 
romanesque, et un goiit purement artificiel.’ 

We are indebted to the follies and extravagances of these beaugr 
esprits of the seventeenth century for Molicre’s Précieuses Ridicules, 
which, whilst it had the effect of producing a general reform in morals, 
taste, and in the polite arts, has made it impossible for the abuses it 
has exposed and corrected to recur. ‘Croyez-moi,’ said Ménage upon 
seeing the first representation of the comedy, ‘il nous faudra briller 
ce que nous avons adoré, et adorer ce que nous avons brilé.’ 

Molire affords one of the few examples there are of a poetical 
genius who is at the same time a man of affairs, having an eye to getting 
on in the world, and, as de Vizé puts it (when speaking of the drama- 
tist’s tact and insight), ‘ sachant ce qu'il falloit faire pour réussir.’ 

Passing from the protection of Conti, Moliére and his troupe 
secured that of Philippe, the only brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
thus obtained the title of ‘les Comédiens de Monsieur.’ 

If the early days of the Illustre Théatre are obscured, it is because 
its leading spirit had not yet put forth its powers. On the later years 
of Moliére’s career there is the light that he himself shed. The poet- 
actor had become a star in the firmament that attracted the eye by 
its increasing brilliance. It was this lustre that so illuminated his 
course that the chroniclers could not lose sight of it. When, in 1658, 
he and his troupe returned to Paris, and by Royal favour were installed 
in the palace of Richelieu, the Illustre Théatre was no more. As a 
society of strolling players it had passed away, for with Moliére at its 
head, and some of his old colleagues still around him, it had become 
Le Théatre du Roi. 


Davip H. Wison. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE present system of agricultural education in the United States 
may be said to have originated with the Morrill Act of 1862. Long 
prior to this, spasmodic efforts had been made to advance the inter- 
ests of agriculture through education. In 1796 Washington, in his 
annual Message to Congress, had recommended the establishment 
of a National University, pointing out that, with reference either to 
individual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary importance, 
and urging that, in proportion as nations advance in population, and 
other circumstances of material prosperity, this truth becomes more 
and more apparent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more and 
more an object of public patronage, At that time, however, Congress 
did not fall in with the suggestion, and various causes, such as the 
war of 1812-1815, contributed to retard the progress of agricultural 
education for many years. At length public opinion was rudely 
awakened to the necessity of taking some definite steps by the failure 
of the crops in 1837-38, and by the rapid exhaustion of the soil, which 
was becoming a matter of serious concern in all States bordering 
on the Atlantic seaboard. The agitation for agricultural education 
became general, and in New York petitions were presented to the 
Legislature asking for State-aid. A committee was appointed, and 
after deploring that ‘there is no school, no seminary, no subdivision 
of any school in which the science of agriculture is taught,’ advised 
the establishment of a school for this science. Between 1845 and 
1850 agricultural schools were established by private enterprise in 
various places in the State, but Michigan was the first State to put 
into actual operation an educational institution for the direct promo- 
tion of technical training in agriculture. The constitution of that 
State, which was adopted in 1850, required that ‘ the legislature shall 
provide for the establishment of an agricultural school for agriculture, 
and the natural sciences connected therewith.’ In pursuance of this 
proviso, the legislature passed an Act in 1855 authorising the Board of 
Education to organise such an institution, and a college, near Lansing, 
was formally opened in 1857, with sixty-one students and five 
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professors. Other States organised similar institutions, and the activity 
of the friends of agricultural education culminated in the Morrill 
Act. By this Act, which was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Justin 8. Morrill in December 1861, and to which 
President Lincoln affixed his signature on the 2nd of July, 1862, 
30,000 acres of land for each member of Congress were bestowed 
upon the several States for the establishment of colleges ‘to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.’ The amount of land actually allotted to the several States 
ranged from 24,000 acres in Alabama to 990,000 acres in the State 
of New York. Thus a territory comprising 9,559,241 acres altogether 
was appropriated out of the public lands of the United States for 
the purposes of education. Unwise management appears to have led 
many States to dispose of the land prematurely, but the total fund 
received from the sales amounts to about 2,250,000/. 

The establishment of a National Board of Agriculture was long 
delayed by the indifference of the farmers and by certain constitu- 
tional difficulties. In 1836, when the Patent Office became a separate 
bureau, it undertook to help the farmers by the distribution of seeds 
and plants. This work grew, until Commissioner D. P. Holloway, of 
Indiana, brought forward an elaborate plan for the creation of a 
‘Department of the Productive Arts, to care for all the industrial 
interests of the country, but especially for agriculture.’ Congress 
adopted a portion of the scheme, and on the Ist of July, 1862, a 
Department of Agriculture was formally organised. In 1864 an 
area of thirty-five acres in the city of Washington was assigned to 
the Department, and was used for some years as an experimental 
farm. The main building, at present occupied by the Department, 
was erected in 1868, when the grounds were converted into a land- 
scape and botanic garden. New buildings, upon which Congress 
authorised an expenditure of 1,500,000 dollars, are now in course of 
erection. As originally defined, the duties of the Department were 
‘to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, propa- 
gate, and distribute among the people new and valuable seeds and 
plants.’ The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the super- 
vision of all public business relating to the agricultural industry, but 
has no direct control over the action of individual States beyond an 
xdvisory supervision over the experiment stations in receipt of grants 
from the National Treasury. Im accordance with the Act of the 
3rd of March, 1905, the Department includes nine distinct bureaux 
and four other divisions and offices. The appropriations for the 
Department have risen from 5,013,960 dollars in 1903 to 5,944,540 
dollars in 1905. About 43,000/. are expended annually upon the 
Division of Publications alone, which includes the library. This 
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library is probably the most complete collection of agricultural and 
technical scientific literature in the world. It possesses between 
eighty and ninety thousand volumes and pamphlets, which are placed 
at the disposal of agriculturists and scientists in different parts of 
the country provided the loan of them does not interfere with the 
work of the Department. For the publications there is a constantly 
increasing demand. During 1904 the number issued was 972, in 
editions aggregating 12,421,386 copies. They are distributed to all 
public libraries, farmers, and people interested in agriculture, as well 
as to agricultural classes. In addition to the Department’s publica- 
tions, books on agricultural subjects are issued by nearly all the 
States and Territories of the Union, and distributed free at reduced 
postal rates to farmers and others. 

As the establishment of the land-grant colleges proceeded, it was 
found that the income from the land-grant funds, even when supple- 
mented by liberal contributions from the States and other sources, 
was inadequate. Mr. Morrill, therefore, introduced a second Bill, 
which became law on the 30th of August, 1890, providing for the 
annual appropriation to each State and Territory, out of the funds 
arising from the sale of public lands,of a further sum of 25,000 dollars 
for the more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Under the two Morrill Acts 
colleges are now in operation in all the States and Territories except 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The total number of these institu- 
tions is sixty-five, of which sixty-three now furnish courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. In twenty-one States the agricultural colleges 
are departments of the State universities. In fifteen States and 
Territories separate institutions having courses in agriculture are 
maintained for the coloured race. All of the colleges for white persons 
and several of those for negroes offer four-year courses in agriculture 
and its related sciences leading to bachelors’ degrees, and many pro- 
vide for post-graduate study. About forty-five of them also provide 
special, short, and correspondence courses in the different branches 
of agriculture, including agronomy, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
poultry culture, cheese-making, dairying, sugar-making, rural engineer- 
ing, farm mechanics, and other technical subjects. The total number 
of persons engaged in the work of education and research in the 
land-grant colleges and the experiment stations in 1904 was 4,666, 
and the number of students 56,226, of whom 4,640 were in the four- 
year course in agriculture and 5,281 in short, special courses. The 
course differs considerably in different colleges in regard to the re- 
quirements for admission and graduation. In some cases students 
are admitted direct from the common schools ; in others, there is an 
entrance examination of the same standard as that required for matricu- 
lation at colleges of the first grade. With a few exceptions each college 
offers free tuition to residents of the State in which it is located. 
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Where the tuition is not free, scholarships are obtainable, and in all 
opportunities are given for some students to earn part of their ex- 
penses by their own labour. The expenses range from 125 to 300 
dollars for the school year. 

The organisation of the colleges varies a good deal, and they 
may be divided into three classes: (1) those having courses in agri- 
culture only ; (2) those having courses in agriculture along with others 
in a variety of subjects, especially mechanic arts; and (3) colleges 
(or schools or departments) of agriculture forming a part of universi- 
ties. The following are types of each class : 

(1) The Massachusetts Agricultural College. This is the only 
exclusively agricultural college in the United States. Attached to 
the college, which is situated at Amherst, is a farm of about 400 
acres, of which 150 are under cultivation for field crops, and 
100 are devoted to horticulture and forestry. There is a definitely 
prescribed curriculum for three years; in the fourth and last year 
the student is allowed wide latitude of choice among numerous 
specialities, ‘ English’ and ‘ military tactics’ being the only compulsory 
subjects. It is interesting to note that ‘military tactics’ form a 
regular part of the instruction at nearly every college. On the com- 
pletion of the four years’ course students receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Candidates for admission must be at least sixteen years 
old, and are required to pass an entrance examination. There are 
numerous scholarships and money prizes. The expenses for board 
and tuition amount to between 311. and 62/. per annum. The college 
is under the general management of fourteen trustees appointed by 
the Governor, with four ex-officio members. 

(2) lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The 
agricultural and mechanical colleges have such different organisations 
that no single institution will serve as a type of them all. The lowa 
College, at Ames, however, represents those institutions whose de- 
velopment has been along broad lines, and in which the agricultural 
course, maintained side by side with a number of courses in the arts 
and sciences, is being more thoroughly organised and specialised in 
accordance with the general advance in educational ideas. It was 
founded in 1859 by the State as a purely agricultural college, and 
did not assume its present character until the passing of the Morrill 
Act in 1862. The college lands comprise about 1,000 acres, of which 
120 are set apart for college grounds and form a beautiful park. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to animal husbandry. The farm consists 
of rolling prairie, bottoms and woodland, and is stocked with pedigree 
representatives of different breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
These animals are used in class illustrations and for various experi- 
ments in breeding and feeding for milk, meat, wool, growth, and 
maintenance, conducted by the experiment station as a department 

of the college. All the crops of the farm are grown for some educa- 
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tional purpose ; all the animals are fed by rule and system, and the 
results of their management reported upon and used in class work. 
Labour is not compulsory, but students in the agricultural course 
are given work that is educationa! and parallel with their studies. 
The full course lasts four years, but there is also a two years’ course 
in agriculture, a one-year course in dairying, together with short 
summer and winter courses. Students are admitted at the age of 
sixteen after an examination, or upon a certificate from certain high 
schools and academies. The expansion of the college has recently 
been so great that the following additional State grants were made 
in 1904 : 50,000 dollars to the maintenance fund, 95,000 dollars for 
the completion of the central building, 45,000 dollars for a dairy 
building, 10,000 dollars towards equipping it, 22,000 dollars for a 
new dairy farm and 7,000 dollars for equipment, and 54,500 dollars 
to begin the construction of heating plant, with several minor items, 
including 15,000 dollars annually for the experiment station. 

(3) Cornell University. This university, at Ithaca, in the State 
of New York, which was opened on the 7th of October, 1868, and has 
now perhaps more resources than any other at its command for 
education and research, owes its origin partly to the Morrill Acts 
and the action of the State Legislature, and partly to the munificence 
of Mr. Ezra Cornell. He endowed it with 100,000/. and 200 acres of 
land, with useful building:, besides smaller gifts for special purposes. 
The College of Agriculture, which is now definitely organised under 
State support with an appropriation of about 50,000/. for buildings 
and equipment, is divided into six departments, fully equipped for a 
thorough course of scientific and practical instruction. There are 
four grades or distinctive courses of instruction: (a) Advanced or 
post-graduate, leading up to the degrees of Master or Doctor of 
Science ; (b) the regular course in agriculture, covering a period of 
four years (for admission to this course candidates must be at least 
sixteen years old, or, if women, seventeen); (c) a shorter special 
course of two years or less for those who are preparing to become 
farmers, but cannot spend four years in study (eighteen ‘s the age 
for admission to this course) ; and (d) short winter courses. Instruc- 
tion in each of these courses is free except for small incidental fees of 
about 1l. a term, and of about 2/. a term in the dairy course, to cover 
the cost of materials. The expense of boarding in the town of Ithaca 
is from about 60/1. to 1001. pet annum. The college estate comprises 
270 acres, of which 125 acres are used as a college farm, and ten acres 
are devoted to the gardens, orchards, and nurseries of the horticul- 
tural department. By no means the least valuable of the services 
rendered by the college has been the preparation and world-wide 
circulation of the famous Cornell nature-study leaflets, which did so 
much a few years ago to popularise and encourage nature-study in 
England. In hs letter of transmittal, which forms the preface to 
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a selection of these leaflets published last year, Mr. Bailey, director 
of the College of Agriculture, makes the following significant remarks : 


The reader should bear in mind that the College of Agriculture has no 
organic connection with the public school system of New York State, and that 
its nature-study work is a propaganda. From first to last the college has been 
fortunate in having the sympathy, aid, and approval of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and now of the new Education Department. The time is 
now near at hand when nature-study will be adequately recognised in the 
school system of the State, and then the nature-study work of the College of 
Agriculture may be the new form. 


Instruction in agriculture of the intermediate or secondary grade 
has for some years been given at the Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
and at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, for coloured students. 
In 1895 a secondary school of agriculture was organised at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Other schools of the same grade were subse- 
quently established in Nebraska, New Jersey, and elsewhere. This 
branch of agricultural education presents peculiar difficulties, but the 
results are said to be very satisfactory not only in the schools con- 
nected with agricultural colleges, but also in separate secondary 
schools, of which the number is steadily increasing. 

By an Act of 1887, which was passed on the initiative of Mr. 
W. H. Hatch, of Missouri, it was provided that a sum of about 3,1251. 
a year should be given out of the funds arising from the sale of public 
lands to each State and Territory for the establishment of an experi- 
ment station, which was to be a department of the land-grant colleges. 
There are now fifty-six experiment stations in the United States, 
with others in Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto Rico. Steps have also 
been taken to establish one in the small island of Guam. As defined 
by the Hatch Act, the ‘ object and duty ’ of the stations are research 
and experiments on the physiology of plants and animals, their 
diseases and remedies, the chemical compositions of useful plants, 
analyses of soils and water, manurial experiments, and so forth. 
The real purpose and importance of sound agricultural investigations 
has not always been realised by all the States, and the funds under 
the Hatch Act have been diverted into educational channels. At the 
convention of the Association of Agricultura] Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations at San Francisco in July 1899, Dr. H. P. Armsby, 
director of the Pennsylvania agricultural station, drew particular 
attention to this point, and urged that the aim of the stations’should 
be research and not popular education. The difficulty has not yet 
wholly disappeared, but Mr. James Wilson, secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, states in his last report that 
‘not a year passes but that some stations are persuaded by this 
Department to forego expenditures of the Federal funds, which 
under the terms of the Hatch Act theyjmight technically insist they 
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had a legal right to make, but which, after discussion, they are con- 
vinced are not in the best interests of their work.’ 

With the idea of reaching those who cannot or will not attend a 
college, reading courses for farmers have been arranged in many 
States. The object of the courses is ‘to touch and awaken every 
farmer, particularly every poor farmer ; to search out the man who 
has small opportunities.’ The movement was inaugurated by the 
State College of Pennsylvania in 1892. A reading course for farmers 
was prepared on the plan of the well-known Chautauqua courses in 
other subjects. This included ‘a carefully prepared course of reading 
designed to cover the most important branches of agricultural science 
and practice, personal advice and assistance through correspondence, 
and examinations upon the subjects read, with certificates and di- 
plomas for those attaining certain degrees of excellence.’ Books are 
provided by the State College, printed lessons are then sent out on 
the particular subjects treated in books, and the students are invited 
to answer questions. The methods adopted vary in different States. 
In connection with the Agricultural College at Cornell University 


the gist of the plan is to give the farmer a short specially prepared lesson, 
and then to quiz him upon it. The médtive is to reach the many, not the few. 
The farmer who can and will read books can take care of himself, but the one 
who cannot or will not needs help, whether he wants it or not. The idea is to 
get the rank and file to read books by first instructing them in simple, short, 
and easily digested matter. When the farmer is once interested, it needs onl) 
good administrative machinery to keep him interested and lead him on. 


Every inducement is offered to persuade reader: to organise 
themselves into small clubs, and it is not unusual to hire farmers 
to form such clubs. Farmers’ institutes were held during the year 
ending June 1904 in all of the States and Territories with the excep- 
tion of Arkansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, Alaska, Indian Territory, 
and Porto Rico, the total number of meetings being 3,306, with an 
attendance of 841,698. Their programmes are planned to promote 
the interchange of ideas, a full and free discussion being sought on 
topics introduced by some successful farmer or specialist. They are 
held, as a rule, in the winter, and answer the purpose of an adult 
farmers’ school. It is hoped that they may be placed on a more per- 
manent basis with strong local organisation, combined with a system 
of oversight and limited control by the central State authority. 

Agricultural clubs for lads engaged at farms have within the last 
three years been formed in Illinois, where the movement originated, 
Iowa, Ohio, and Texas. The clubs arrange visits to leading farms 
and excursions to the State Colleges of Agriculture. Opportunities 
are provided for the study of farm management, fertility, and all 
the conditions likely to affect materially the yield and quality of 
the crops grown. Lectures on stock-breeding, birds and their benefit 
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to farmers, useful and injurious insects, &c., are given in each dis- 
trict. There are excellent travelling libraries, to which the members 
of the clubs have access; and all the great agricultural institutions 
afford the fullest facilities for the inspection of their apparatus, live- 
stock, and field experiments. In this way the influence of the best 
agricultural teaching is being brought to bear upon the lads without 
interfering with their duties on the farm. ‘Gradually, but surely,’ 
says Professor Crosby, of the Office of Experiment Stations, ‘it grows 
upon them that all farming is not drudgery ; that there is abundant 
opportunity to plan, study, investigate ; that intelligence and culture 
are needed on the farm ; and that the proper exercise of these quali- 
ties will yield as abundant returns in the country as in the city.’ 


Joun C. Mepp. 





THE PARIS NATIONAL WORKSHOPS 
OF 1848 


I 


‘We are all Socialists now !’ the late Sir William Harcourt said, a few 
years ago, with the customary exaggeration of epigrammatic speaking. 
This had, of course, to be understood with more than one grain of salt. 
For, men to whom the name of Socialist really applies—that is, those 
who advocate the nationalisation not only of the land, but of all means 
of production, distribution, and exchange—were not much impressed 
by the genuineness of the offered companionship. 

On his part, the Right Hon. John Morley clings with strange per- 

sistence to the other extreme ; namely, to the individualistic doctrine 
of the old Manchester School. Being in the Cabinet with Mr. John 
3urns, these two men represent exactly the opposite type of views 
about political economy. To both, their adherents have given the 
caressing name of ‘Honest John.’ And, no doubt, both mean well, 
each from his own standpoint. I will not discuss these differences 
here, beyond saying that the question of the workless, which has 
recently given rise to colossal demonstrations in Hyde Park and else- 
where, is not one to be treated by a mere non possumus. The vast 
increase of a proletariate in the overgrown great towns of England is 
certainly a phenomenon of much significance. Here, we come upon 
a subject which, in such discussions, often turns up, but which, for 
ever so many years, has been curiously darkened by the most extra- 
ordinary misrepresentations. I mean the so-called National Work- 
shops (Ateliers Nationauz), established at Paris in 1848, in the wake 
of the Revolution of February, which overthrew Louis Philippe and 
founded the Second Republic. 

During the recent elections, Mr. Morley said that he had ‘no 
remedy to suggest for the great problem of the unemployed,’ and 
would not propose a quack medicine. He added :—‘ The formation of 
National Workshops in France, in 1848, ended in a terrible catas- 
trophe.’ Being afterwards called upon by a deputation of the various 
Labour and Socialistic bodies at Arbroath, he again spoke of what is 
generally alleged to have been a Socialistic experiment, but which 
turned out an utter failure. 

807 
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The speaker of the deputation, who opened the discussion, began 
by asserting that ‘it was the right of everybody born to have an oppor- 
tunity of earning their living in their country, and further declared 
that when private enterprise failed to supply that opportunity, it 
was the duty of the State to secure it.’ Incidentally, I will here only 
remark that this ‘ Right to Labour ’ (Droit au Travail), as it was called 
in France, has been acknowledged even in Germany, in centuries gone 
by, by Prussian Kings, and is virtually inscribed in their Landrecht, 
or Law-code of old. 

Now, in answer to the Labour and Socialist deputation, Mr. John 
Morley said :— 


Their proposal really meant that the State was bound to provide work at a 
living wage (‘ Yes!’), at a standard wage (‘ Yes!’). They were quite right in 
shaking their heads defiantly at him (laughter). That experiment was tried in 
France in 1848 ; and what was the effect ? There they set up public workshops 
and the rest of it ; and they paid a wage at a very high rate. The result was, that 
private enterprise was drained dry. The end was wreck and ruin in six months ; 
private workshops were injured ; the men were no better off ; and it ended in a 
bloody and sanguinary catastrophe. He did not say that it would end so here. 


So Mr. Morley thinks that the National Workshops were a Socialist 
experiment. He will be astonished to find, when studying the subject 
from the sources, that the very contrary was the case. He is known 
as an ardent student of French literature, and has written important 
works on Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists. But, 
evidently, he is unacquainted with the facts concerning the National 
Workshops and the terrible Insurrection of June 1848. 


II 


So far from the Ateliers Nationaux having been established as a 
Socialist measure, they actually owed their special organisation to the 
antagonists of Socialism. They were positively intended to be used 
against the very leader of that party—namely, against Louis Blanc ; 
nay, even against simple advanced Republicans, like Ledru-Rollin, 
both of whom were members of the Provisional Government, and both 
of whom were not even consulted on the subject of organisation. Any- 
one who has had personal experience in a revolution will easily under- 
stand how such things happen in a time of popular upheaval, when 
the power of various groups often fluctuates from day to day ; some- 
times from hour to hour. 

I will pass by the mistake made by Mr. Morley when he said that the 
National Workshops lasted six months. They barely existed for four 
months. In the first flush of the revolutionary movement, on the 27th 
of February, there was only an announcement of a few lines inserted 
in the Moniteur, saying :—‘ The Provisional Government decrees the 
establishment of National Workshops. The Minister of Public Works 
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is charged with the execution of the present decree.’ All details were, 
however, left to the future. 

When it came to the question of how these Workshops should be 
instituted, M. Marie, a most determined antagonist, or, as Louis Blanc 
says, in his Historical Recollections, one of the fiercest adversaries, of 
Socialism, framed a corresponding decree after a discussion held, not 
in the Council of the Provisional Government, as it ought to have 
been for so important a measure, but independently of the Council. 
That decree is dated the 6th of March, 1848. Here, Louis Blanc, the 
falsely reputed organiser, says ' :— 


MM. Buchez, Flottard, Barbier, Tremisot, Robin, Marie, Michel, Baude, 
Ouffroy de Bréville: these were the persons who were summoned to decide that 
terrible question which, as the event proved, bore the seeds of the insurrection 
of June. M. Marie was there, of course ; and M. Garnier Pagés, Mayor of Paris, 
presided. As for myself, I had neither been consulted, nor even informed of the 
meeting ; it was too well known how opposed I was in principle to the ideas 
which they sought to carry out. 


This statement is fully borne out by the man who was chosen by 
M. Marie as Director of the National Workshops ; that is, by M. Emile 
Thomas. With him, Louis Blanc was not even acquainted by sight, 
and his selection by M. Marie was, as Louis Blanc adds, owing to 


his (Emile Thomas’) ardent indefatigable opposition to my doctrines. The 
declarations of M. Emile Thomas himself before the Commission of Inquiry 
leave no doubt upon this point. First, in his deposition of the 28th of July, 1848, 
M. Emile Thomas says :—‘I have never spoken to M. Louis Blanc in my life ; 
I don’t know him.’ Again: ‘ While I was at the head of the Workshops, I saw 
M. Marie daily, sometimes twice a day; MM. Buchez, Recurt, and Marrast 
almost every day. Never once M. Ledru-Rollin, nor M. Louis Blanc, nor M. Flocon 
nor M- Albert. 


The last named was the working-man member of the Provisional 
Government—so to say, the John Burns of his time. 

Again, M. Emile Thomas, the Director of the National Workshops, 
deposed before the Committee of Inquiry on the same day :—‘ I always 
went along with the Mayoralty of Paris, in opposition to MM. Ledru- 
Rollin, Flocon, and others. I was in open hostility to the Luxembourg. 
I openly contested the influence of M. Louis Blanc.’ The Luxembourg 
was the place where Louis Blanc expounded his own views before the 
working classes. 

So it was a mere section of the revolutionary Government, wholly 
antagonistic to Socialism, which organised the so-called National 
Workshops. In them, as Louis Blanc shows, men of the most different 
trades, or of no trade at all, were put to the same kind of work, or 
manual labour—a ‘ prodigious absurdity’! It was utterly unproduc- 
tive work, besides being such as the greater part of them were 


' All the quotations given here, and in the following pages, from Louis Blanc’s 
work, are in his own English. 
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unaccustomed to. This action of the State was simply squandering 
the public funds; its money, a premium upon idleness; its wages, 
alms in disguise. 

The object of the men who set up this scheme under the high- 
sounding title of National Workshops was simply to gather together, 
pell-mell, a ‘rabble of paupers,’ as Louis Blanc calls them in the 
English edition of his ‘ Recollections :’ un rassemblement tumultueux de 
prolétaires, in his fuller French work. They were men ‘ whom it was 
enough to feed, from the want of knowing how to employ them, and 
who had to live together without any other ties than a military organi- 
sation, and under chiefs who bore the name, at once so strange, and 
yet so characteristic, of sergeant-majors, brigadiers.’ In case of need, 
secret service funds were to be supplied; and on the day coming for 
action against the more advanced Republicans, this tumultuous crowd 
of proletarians was to be launched into the streets. 

What a different picture from the one drawn by Mr. John Morley ! 


Ill 


All that is said here is proved up to the hilt by a number of official 
documents ; by the extensive evidence brought out before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry appointed by the National Assembly; by the 
fullest avowals of the men implicated in the intrigue ; by the Histoire 
des Ateliers Nationaux, whose author was their Director ; by the public 
declaration of Lamartine, the head of the Provisional Government, 
and of Arago and Garnier Pagés, its most prominent members. 

There is an instructive account of a secret conversation held in a 
low tone between M. Marie and the Director of the National Workshops 
as to the ultimate use to which these oddly collected men were to be put. 
M. Emile Thomas himself gave the account. The number of men 
gathered together had become so great, that the Director confessed he 
had not so firm an influence over them as he could wish. 

* Don’t be uneasy about the number ! ’ [the Minister (M. Marie) rejoined]. ‘If 
you hold them in hand, the number can never be too large. But find some means 
of attaching them to you sincerely! Don’t spare money; if necessary, you 


may be supplied with secret funds . . . The day is, perhaps, not far distant when 
it may be necessary to march them into the street.’ 


In other words, the idea was to use, some day, a well-paid mass of 
proletarians, accustomed to little and quite useless work, and formed 
into a kind of brigades, against both Socialists and advanced Republi- 
cans of the type of Louis Blanc, Albert, Flocon, and Ledru-Rollin. 

What does Lamartine, otherwise also an opponent of Socialism, 
say ? He was originally in favour of employing those enrolled in the 
National Workshops for productive agricultural labour on a large 
scale. Nothing of the kind was, however, done. Of those hastily 
collected proletarians he says, in Louis Blanc’s translation :— 
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They were merely an expedient for preserving order—a rude auxiliary sum- 
moned on the morrow of the Revolution by the necessity of feeding the people, 
and not feeding them idle, in order to avoid the disorders of idleness. M. Marie 
organised them with skill, without any useful result as regards productive labour. 
He formed them into brigades ; he gave them chiefs ; he communicated to them 
a spirit of discipline and order. Instead of being a force at the mercy of Socialists 
and insurrectionists, he, for the space of four months, made of them a Pretorian 
Band—inactive, indeed, but at the disposal of Power. Commanded, directed, 
sustained by chiefs who were in secret concert with the anti-Socialist part of the 
Government, the workshops served, until the appearance of the National Assembly, 
as a counterpoise to the sectarian operatives of the Luxembourg and the seditious 
operatives of the Clubs. They scandalised Paris by their numbers and the in- 
utility of their labour ; they more than once protected and saved Paris without 
its being conscious of it. So far from being in the pay of Louis Blanc, as has been 
said, they were the device of his enemies. 


So Lamartine. Surely, when reading such testimony, Mr. Morley 
may be expected, with his usual fairness of mind, to revise his opinion 
as to the National Workshops of 1848 having been a Socialist experi- 
ment. For my part, I can state all this with the greater impartiality, 
because, though an intimate friend of Louis Blanc down to his death, 
Ido not share all the views he held in matters of political economy 
during his earlier career—views on which, in later days, he himself 
did not lay stress to their former extent. 

I know, however, how deeply he was affected all through life, 
whenever the old misstatement, as to the National Workshops having 
been his product,cropped up again with that persistence of ‘ a lie which, 
once born, is immortal,’ as Napoleon the First used to say. Napoleon 
understood that well, for he was the author of many similar fabri- 
cations. 

Often Louis Blanc came to me in mental distress when the allegation 
in question was once more revived in England, asking me for help to 
refute it. Hence, I hold it to be a duty to state what I have written 
here. 


IV 


When at last, in June 1848, owing to the scandal spoken of by 
Lamartine, the National Workshops were dissolved by M. Trélat, 
the successor of M. Marie, it was done in a way apt to give rise to 
dangerous disturbances. A decree was issued by the Ministry of 
Public Works, in these words :— 


The unmarried working-men (in the National Workshops), between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five, will be invited to enrol themselves under the banners 
of the Republic, to complete the different regiments of the Army. Those who 
refuse to enlist as volunteers will be immediately removed from the Listes 
@ embrigadement of the National Workshops. Masters may call upon as many 
of their working-men (of the National Workshops) as they may declare wanted 
for the resumption or continuation of their business. Those who refuse will be 
immediately removed from the general list of the National Workshops. 
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Thus all those unwilling to ‘make themselves food for powder,’ 
as Louis Blanc says (there was then no universal compulsory service), 
or who could not find re-engagements for work, were, all of a sudden, 
thrown helpless and hungry into the streets. They were joined by 
other proletarians, and a rising in arms was the result. Thus the 
terrible Insurrection of June began. 

But it was not even an exclusively working-class or proletarian 
rising, as is generally, but erroneously, believed by those who do not 
know all the facts. The truth is, that Bonapartist and Legitimist 
agents had already for some time. tried to get influence among the 
suffering toilers. The National Workshops themselves had been 
tampered with by them. The Bonapartist Pretender, who later on 
was elected, by the mass vote of the ignorant rural population, to the 
Presidency of the Republic, and who in December of 1851 perpetrated 
his murderous midnight State-stroke, had already, in June 1848, 
shown his hand in a notable intrigue. It is said that a letter of his, 
addressed to General Rapatel on the 22nd of June, in the midst of the 
rising, was couched in this sense :— 


‘General! I know your sentiments for my family. If the events which 
are in course of formation turn out in a way favourable to it, you will be appointed 
Minister of War. 


* (Signed) NapoLtion Lovurs BonaPaRreE.’ 


So great was the danger of Bonapartist and Royalist intrigues, 
that the delegates of the workmen of the Luxembourg (that is, Louis 
Blanc’s adherents), with some delegates of the National Workshops, 
issued a warning manifesto. The masses were told :— 


We pray you, in the name of that Liberty so dearly bought, in the name of 
the country regenerated by you, in the names of Fraternity and Equality, neither 
by work, nor act, tolend your arms and your hearts to encourage the partisans 
of the throne which you lately burnt . . . The reaction is at work and in move- 
ment. Its numerous emissaries will entice you, Brothers, with irrealisable and 
senseless dreams. It is sowing gold broadcast. Beware, Brothers, beware ! 
Wait yet a few days with that calmness which you have already shown, and which 
is your true strength. . . . Believe us; listen to us! Nothing is possible now 
in France but the Democratic and Social Republic! . . . No more Emperors, 
nor Kings. Nothing but Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 


By this appeal, a number of prominent Social Democrats sought 
to prevent the rising, though in vain. Hunger would not listen to 
advice. A three days’ sanguinary street battle followed. Victor 
Schélcher, the former Minister of the Colonies under the Provisional 
Government, and a common friend of Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin— 
even as I was of them—has proved, in his work, that Bonapartists, 
Orleanists, and Legitimists from the ban-lieue, the neighbourhood of 
Paris, marched up to the capital to take part in the insurrection, which 
they tried to make use of for the overthrow of the Republic. 

Finally, the movement was drowned in blood by General Cavaignac. 
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A terrible system of drumhead law, of indiscriminate shooting of 
captives, and of proscriptions, followed. Louis Blanc himself, falsely 
charged, sought safety in flight. 


Vv 


I cannot leave this painful subject without mentioning that Louis 
Blanc himself committed a fatal error as regards the Bonapartist 
Pretender, whose acquaintance he had made years before, when the 
latter was a prisoner at Ham, in consequence of his attempt to over- 
throw Louis Philippe. When the question came before the National 
Assembly of 1848, whether Louis Bonaparte, the Imperialist Pretender, 
should be admitted to the soil of France, having been elected a deputy 
by one of the constituencies, Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin clearly saw 
the danger ahead. They spoke sensibly and strongly against such 
readmission. 

Louis Blanc took the opposite side. 

‘Don’t magnify ’ [he exclaimed] ‘ the stature of pretenders by keeping them 
at a distance. What we want is, to see them near, that we may take a juster 
measure of their size. . . . What said Louis Bonaparte’s uncle? ‘“‘ That the 


Republic is like the sun.” Well, let the Emperor’s nephew approach the sun of 
our Republic! I am confident he will disappear in his rays.’ 


Unfortunately he did not. Louis Blanc said that Louis Bonaparte 
‘had not only tendered his allegiance to the Republic, but actually 


offered it his services.’ He, therefore, should be allowed to have a 
fair trial; and ‘the Government, especially a Republican one, was 
bound in duty to wait for some overt act of conspiracy,’ before 
judging him. 

But had not the Imperial uncle, who said that the Republic was 
like the sun and did not want being formally recognised by any foreign 
Power, afterwards destroyed that sun ? 

I have at various times, in exile, discussed this subject with my 
French friend. One of these occasions was when he showed me the 
copy of Louis Bonaparte’s pamphlet, L’Eztinction du Pawpérisme, 
given to him by the imprisoned Pretender at Ham, with a friendly 
inscription. Louis Blanc then said to me, the very words which are 
to be found in his Historical Recollections :—‘ He (Bonaparte) is now 
on a throne; and I am in exile.’ 

Still, even on that occasion, Louis Blanc would not avow that he 
had made a bad mistake. He always pleaded that, if his proposition 
had been adopted, that ‘in the French Republic, founded on the 
24th of February,1848, there shall be no such office as that of President,’ 
Louis Bonaparte could never have been any real danger. But in 
politics, possibilities and probabilities must be reckoned with. As to 
general maxims of ‘ generosity’ towards men whose evil aims are 
patent to anyone possessed of a degree of psychological insight, such 
maxims are out of place in times of revolution, when the first 
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rule must be, to guard the scarcely won liberties against manifest 
Pretenders. . 

I have given this description of the true character of the Paris 
National Workshops, not only from historical documents, but also 
from personal recollection. I lived in those days on what then still 
was French soil, at Strassburg, in temporary proscription, after the 
overthrow of the first Republican rising in Germany. There was a 
mass of fellow-exiles in that town, and I was at the head of a Com- 
mittee of Relief for them. The reign of terror established at Paris, 
after the sanguinary struggles in June, had its effect even in that far-off 
Alsatian town. I was arrested without any formal charge, kept for 
a while in prison, and finally transported in handcuffs—under that 
Republic with whose cause I sympathised—to Switzerland. 

There was a plan of police agents—many of whom were the same 
as had served under Louis Philippe—to deliver me over stealthily, 
during the transport, to the Government authorities of Baden. This 
scheme was foiled by the honest Republican mayor of Strassburg, 
Mr. Kiss, and by the mayor of St. Louis, near the Swiss frontier, who, 
though a Monarchist, said to me, that he would not soil his honour by 
complicity in such a plot. He was an old soldier who had served in 
the Napoleonic wars. 

Two friends of mine, and fellow-exiles, Nerlinger and Roman 
Schweitzer, had, unobserved by the gendarmes, followed in the same 
railway train, armed with guns, in order to come to my rescue in case 
of need, if an attempt were made to deliver me over across the German 
frontier near Basel. In this way, I arrived safely in free Switzerland. 
The first thing I heard there was, that proceedings had been instituted 
against Louis Blanc, and that he had been compelled to seek safety in 
England. This was in August 1848. 

When, after a subsequent successful Democratic rising in Baden 
and Rhenish Bavaria, I resided at Paris, in 1849, as a member of a 
combined Embassy of those two countries, I was imprisoned there, 
under the Presidency of Louis Bonaparte. It was done in violation 
of the law of nations, after the failure of Ledru-Rollin’s movement in 
aid of the Roman Republic. In the prison, ‘ La Force,’ I was then still 
shown the marks of stray bullets, spent during the execution of captives 
from the rising of June 1848, who had been killed in the prison-yard 
by drumhead law, or no law whatever, under the dictatorship of General 
Cavaignac. The vivid impression created by all these events has made 
the affair of the National Workshops all the more interesting to me, for 
more than one reason. 


Karu Buinp. 





THE AUSTRALIAN CORROBOREE 


In a recent number of this Review appeared an article illustrated with 
stories showing forth the intelligence of the Australian aborigines. 
It is refreshing to find someone to take up the cudgels on behalf 
of the much maligned native. Numerous scientific men have made 
systematic studies of the race, but their works, although valuable from 
an ethnological point of view, have shown a tendency to neglect those 
human traits which are of most interest to the layman. 

As a boy in a small Western Queensland township, the present 
writer remembers reading in the school-books that ‘ the natives of New 
Holland are the lowest race on earth.’ It was hard for us as children 
to reconcile the statement with the intelligence shown by our black 
playmates. We found them merry companions, full of fun and good- 
humour. Our games of ‘ purru-purru,’ a sport somewhat akin to 
Rugby football, and swinging the ‘ bujaram,’ were learnt from them. 
In keenness of perception and general alacrity we were their inferiors, 
and in a certain quality of cheery sportsmanship they were models 
to all. 

The mistake that the old scientists made lay in drawing hasty con- 
clusions from easily perceived facts. They found that the aboriginals 
were split up into small tribes, with no common groundwork of vocabu- 
lary and no written language. They also found them destitute of any 
idea of tilling the soil. From this they deduced that they were a 
people ranking lowest in the scale of human intelligence. 

They, however, failed to make allowance for the special circum- 
stances in which the aboriginals were placed. The land was sparsely 
populated, but game was everywhere abundant. Over the vast plains 
roamed herds of kangaroos, and the broad bushlands held marsupials 
in abundance. Moreover, the country, though fertile in season, was ill- 
adapted for tillage by reason of the uncertainty of its rainfall. Under 
such circumstances it was obvious that the natives must be a race of 
hunters, following the game from one part of the country to another. 
And a written language of necessity springs up from a settled people, 
not from a roving one. 

The scientists also overlooked some important characteristics of 
the mental equipment of the aboriginal, among others his sense of 
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humour. Dr. Roth relates that when they were gathered together in 
camp they would make imprints in the wet sand of the feet of animals 
and birds. Then they would draw the footmark of a white man, 
exaggerating it in length to ten or twelve inches, amidst roars of 
laughter. 

This is possibly not a high type of humour, but it is quite on a level 
with the modern joke about the size of policemen’s feet. And it can be 
shown that in many other ways their perception of the ludicrous was 
keen. Old bushmen relate how they have found a funny story travel 
many miles from one blacks’ camp to another, and how an aboriginal] 
who has come in contact with the whites will mimic their ways to his 
companions with a clever pungency of satire. Then, as a means of 
expression for any phase of beauty that comes into their lives, they 
have their original art-form, the corroboree. 

It has been the custom to treat the corroboree as merely a wild 
native dance, but its significance is greater than this. As an art-form 
it is akin to the modern musical comedy, but it is generally infused with 
@ crude spirit of poetry, which the latter lacks. Of course, dancing in 
some form or other is the natural expression of healthy human beings, 
and most races have their form of national dance. Of late years, how- 
ever, these forms have been chiefly confined to the hired performers of 
the ballet, and have lost their emotional meaning, but the corroboree 
is a genuine outlet to the feelings of the aboriginals. Into it they 
have woven all their tales of romance and their imaginative dreams. 

Some of these corroboree tales have a pathos and poignancy which 
show a true literary instinct in their creators. Others have a quaint 
flavour of morality. Take this one for instance, which is general in 
some form or other among all the north-eastern tribes : 


A native was returning from the hunt, with his bags laden with g-me. 
An innocent bird hovered above his head, and at length settled on a tree before 
him. Out of wantonness he lifted his boomerang and threw it with force at the 
bird. But it happened that the god Targan had known the wickedness of his 
heart, and had taken the shape of a bird to tempt him. So the boomerang 
flew wide of its mark, and, coming back with the swiftness of a lightning flash, 
struck its thrower dead to the ground. 


There is a trace of universal morality about this that argues a people 
not altogether devoid of the ethical sense. To tell the truth, however, 
it is rather in the nature of an exception. Most of the corroboree 
tales have for their hero the wickedly clever man, or the strong pitiless 
overman, who treads everyone mercilessly beneath him. Others are 
merely fantastic dreams, handed down from generation to generation, 
as the folk-lore of the tribe. Here is one of the latter variety, para- 
phrased from the reminiscences of Mr. T. Petrie, one of the oldest of 
Queensland settlers : 


Three brothers living together on an island in the sea loved the same girl, 
the daughter of a great chief. In return she loved one of them,{the weakest 
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of the three, and at length married him. To hide her away from his brothers, 
he carried her to a cave under the sea, and daily brought her food. Their sus- 
picions were aroused and they were eaten up with jealousy, but being double- 
tongued, they coaxed her out with promises to build the couple a splendid new 
humpy. Then they did all in their power to kill their brother. One day on the 
beach he was caught fast in a shell, and they left him todie. But a bird, with 
blood dripping from its beak, told the girl of his fate, and she died of grief. 
The brothers thought that by finding her lover they could bring her back to life, 
but he had drifted out to sea, turning into a fish, and then into a beautiful 
coloured rainbow. And she turned into the flowers of the bread-fruit tree, so 
that they could always gaze upon one another. 


It is curious to note that the aboriginals always persist that these 
stories come to them in their sleep. A man dreams a corroboree, and 
while it is impressed vividly on his brain tells it to the head of his 
tribe. Ifthe latter finds the tale striking, and suitable for reproduction, 
a proclamation is made, and the necessary performers selected. On 
some occasions a whole day is devoted to dressing and preparation, each 
man jealously concealing his form of adornment from his neighbour. 
To the onlooker, of course, there seems little variety in the garb, con- 
sisting as it does mainly of coats of grease and feathers fixed on with 
blood, but the diversity lies in the different patterns printed on the body 
with red ochre. é 

The duration of the performance is necessarily regulated by the 
nature of the subject. It is no uncommon thing for one to extend 
itself over five or six nights, but the simpler ones generally last but a few 
hours. Among these are the little lyrical folk-songs, which the abori- 
ginals love, and of which they never seem to tire, as for instance the 
story of the water-lizard : 

A water-lizard lay basking on a log by the creek. It was a warm day and the 
air was full of a pleasant heat. Presently a native came by, and hunted the lizard 


away. s it slipped into the water it said reproachfully, ‘Why did you disturb 
me when I was happy in the sun ?’ 


The substance of this is impressed into a few four-line choruses, and 
is sung over and over again. It is to be noted that in all these imagi- 
native tales the lower animals take their place quite on a level with 
man. Birds and beasts reason with their hunters, or form leagues and 
outwit them. Emus and kangaroos take up their positions in the 
councils and corroborees. There is even a suggestion of a faun-like 
alliance with nature. In one tale, a tree grows miraculously in order to 
bear a hunted man up out of the reach of his enemies. 

The longer corroborees generally consist of accounts of wonderful 
floods or bush-fires. Generally, when a fight took place between two 
rival tribes, it was rehearsed in every detail, with a few warlike songs 
inserted describing the occasion. Once, during the early days of 
European settlement, a white man fell in love with a black girl. She 
would not leave her people to marry him, so he renounced civilisation 
and went to live with the tribe. He proved a skilful hunter and fighter, 
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and at length was made chief. The after-generation of aboriginals 
grew to venerate his name like that of a god, and the legends of his 
prowess are the subject of many of their corroborees. 

In these lengthy ones which last for several nights, the preparations 
and staging are more elaborate. A spot is selected some distance from 
the camp, and a ‘ green-room’ of boughs and bushes is erected to the 
right of the imaginary stage. When night falls the performers, who 
have spent the day arraying themselves, gather together in this struc- 
ture, and await their turn expectantly. The audience assembles on 
the ground, the men seating themselves in front, and the women and 
dogs squatting behind. The native substitute for an orchestra is 
started by the men clashing their boomerangs together, and the women 
slapping their hands on their naked thighs. 

The performers file on singly, the leading man always going first. 
As each man advances he is received with special shouts of applause, 
and comes to the front to make his acknowledgments. To the onlooker 
everything seems strangely suggestive of a civilised theatre. All the 
details are arranged with an ordered regularity which is not common 
among savage races. As the clashing of boomerangs ceases, the leading 
man takes up the first line of the chorus, which is repeated again and 
again by all the tribe. 

It is characteristic of all the tales that they tend to be tragic. The 
aboriginals are on the whole distinctly a humorous people, but their 
humour is of a gay, light-hearted type, and finds little expression in their 
corroborees. The pathetic and the picturesque are the chief things 
that move them to artistic creation. These are the only things that 
they can adequately express in their national art. Here is the story 
of Bobbawinta, which is a typical example of a corroboree founded on 
arealincident. It is narrated in the reminiscences of Mr. T. Petrie : 


Bobbawinta was a mighty hunter of turtle, far-famed among the tribes. 
He was young and strong, and his own tribe rejoiced in his prowess and skill. 
One day a party of men put out in boats to catch the turtles, which were 
plentiful on the coast. They were happy, and sang songs as they dragged their 
nets, for they knew there would be a big feast that night when they came 
home with their boats laden with spoil. Bobbawinta was especially merry, 
for this was the sport he loved, and he laughed and jested as he plied his oars. 
Presently a large turtle was sighted, and the boats quickly encircled it and en- 
trapped it in their nets. Quickly it dived to the bottom, and, being a huge 
monster, it plunged about till it had entangled the nets in some mangrove roots. 

One by one divers were sent down to free the nets, but they all returned 
unsuccessful. There were shouts of joy when Bobbawinta at length plunged 
over the side, for their faith in him was great. As the seconds went by slowly, 
they could see the bubbles of air rise to the surface as he worked at the 
twisted nets. Presently no bubbles came, and they watched with anxiety, for 
several minutes had passed since he disappeared. Then a tinge of blood reddened 
the water, and the black fin of a shark was seen near by. At once there arose 
from the boats a passionate wailing over the fate of Bobbawinta, the much-loved. 


The parts of action in such an one as this are rehearsed in silence, 
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with expressive gestures like the actors in a ballet, but sprinkled in 
among the scenes are little lyrical folk-songs. These are prolonged 
till they become a melancholy wail of repetition, but they are not with- 
out harmony. The audience works itself up into a half-hysterical 
intoxication with the music, the men rocking themselves about and 
keeping time with their boomerangs, and the women slapping their 
sides, or beating drums made of opossum skin, 

These chants have a certain haunting charm even for the white man 
when he becomes accustomed to their peculiar cadences. Old bushmen 
prefer them to the popular tunes of the cities, and often pass their 
lonely hours in crooning them over by the camp-fire. There is some- 
thing about the rhythm which appeals especially to children, and 
many a mother in the solitary bush has lulled her babies to sleep with 
the music of a corroboree chorus. 

During the feast of the Bunya, that in the old days was held yearly in 
the ranges where the bunya-pines grew,many tribes assembled together. 
It was a time of excessive eating for those meat-fed natives, who rarely 
knew the taste of fruit from one season to another. In the evenings, 
however, after the day’s indulgence, there was a grand rehearsal of 
corroborees, each tribe performing in turn before the gathering of 
strangers. It was then that any tribe which had invented new and 
striking songs shone out to advantage. The members of it were 
regarded with admiration greater than was ever accorded to victors 
in a fight. 

Some tribes were renowned in this way for their folk-literature, 
just as certain civilised nations are renowned for their art. Others 
were notably barren, and looked with wonder at the corroborees 
performed by their neighbours. Often, if one tribal chief was particu- 
larly struck by a corroboree, he would approach the owners of it with 
a view of obtaining it for his own people. There would be an argument 
as to its value, and at length the rights would be surrendered for a few 
boomerangs, perhaps, or some skins. 

In this way corroborees frequently travelled from the Arunta 
tribes of the central north many miles across the bush to the natives 
on the coast. Often one lasting several nights was acted by a people 
who knew not a word of its meaning. Yet they learnt the words of 
the songs, and reproduced them with a strict accuracy. Dr. Roth, one 
of the best known authorities on aboriginals, took great pains to com- 
pare the corroboree reproduced by a foreign tribe with the original. 
The two tribes were many miles apart, but he got a member of each 
tribe to relate the words of some of the songs, and took a phonetic 
record in his note-book. After an elaborate comparison of the two, he 
came to the conclusion that the difference was trivial. This is 
an eloquent testimony to the powers of memory possessed by the 
aboriginal. 

These few remarks may serve to introduce to the reader the art- 
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expression of a primitive and interesting people. The student of folk- 
lore will find in the corroboree tales the manifestation of a simple and 
striking vein of beauty. If he care for literary quality he will frequently 
get a glimpse of it in the legends and fantasies which have been pre- 
served in the memories of the women and dreamers of the tribes. He 
will also gain an insight into the soul of the race more easily than by 
approaching along the dry and barren paths of the scientist. 


E. VANcE PALMER. 





THE LIMITS OF FIRE INSURANCE 


WHEN the citizens of San Francisco were able to turn their thoughts 
from the present overwhelming disaster to the future rebuilding of 
their city, they probably for the first time discovered the necessary 
limitations of fire insurance. I say for the first time, because they 
must have been very different from the rest of the world if, until then, 
they had read their insurance policies at all. -The perusal of these 
policies—those of them which are not burned or buried—must in 
many cases now give their possessors very little satisfaction. An 
earthquake, as a cause of fire, is an ‘ act of God,’ against which fire 
insurance companies not unnaturally try to protect themselves, 
and in most countries fires arising from such a cause bring no liability 
upon fire offices. The principal exceptions to this rule are the United 
States and Canada, so that it happens that only three British fire 
offices in San Francisco had ruled out altogether the indirect as well 
as the direct consequences of earthquakes. There were, however, 
other important limitations in all the San Francisco fire insurances 
which will considerably reduce the amount of money which insurance 
companies here and in America will contribute towards the work of 
rebuilding. But it is hardly necessary to discuss these limitations 
in any detail, since most of my readers are only interested by sympathy 
in the great American disaster. It will be more profitable if we look 
at home, for in this country there are equally important limits in 
the insurance of property against fire of which quite extraordinarily 
little is known among even educated people. They arise naturally, 
almost inevitably, out of the principles on which fire insurance, for 
nearly two hundred years, has been based. But it is not very wise 
to wait till a fire has occurred and a claim has to be made to learn 
what these limits are, especially as with a little timely knowledge 
most of the inconveniences or losses incidental to them may be lessened 
or removed. 

Fire insurance in this country, and all over the world, is based 
on the common-law principle of pure indemnity—the principle that 
no one shall, if he can be prevented, make a profit out of a fire, that 
he shall recover only the amount of his actual material loss, and 
that the burden of establishing the fact and the extent, of_his loss 
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shall rest upon the person insured. The full severity of the common- 
law rule that no one is entitled to recover from an insurance company 
more than the actual amount of his proved loss is in practice tempered 
by concessions to genuine claimants, but it stands confronting anyone 
who attempts trickery or extortion. It will be seen that this principle 
or rule of indemnity, quite apart from any special conditions inserted 
in insurance policies, involves important limitations. In the first 
place it disestablishes the ‘sum insured’ from the lofty place which 
it occupies in a life or a marine insurance contract. In a fire insurance 
policy the sum insured merely marks the maximum liability accepted 
by the insurance company and determines the premium to be paid ; 
it is not in any way admitted by the insurance office as a measure of 
the value of the property insured. If I have a life policy for 5,000/. 
and I die, my heirs can, on proof of death and their title, receive over 
the counter 5,000/. at least, possibly more if there are any ‘ bonuses.’ 
If I have a ship and I insure her at Lloyd’s or with marine insurance 
companies for 5,000/., I can recover the full 5,000]. at once should 
my ship be totally lost. But if 1 insure my house against fire for 
5,000/. I cannot recover 5,000). unless it should happen that I can 
prove the house to be worth fully that sum. All that I am entitled 
to demand is the actual value of my house immediately before it 
was burned, and I must give every assistance to the insurance 
company in order that the actual value may be justly deter- 
mined. By statute the insurance company has the power to rein- 
state that house (as far as the sum insured will go) instead of 
paying me anything, and third parties interested also have the 
right to call upon the insurance office to rebuild my house. In 
practice, compensation is usually agreed and paid in cash without 
recourse on either side to the right of reinstatement, but in no 
case am I entitled to more than the actual value of my house as 
it existed just before the fire. In other words, a life or accident 
policy is a contract to pay a definite sum in certain circumstances ; 
@ marine insurance policy is a contract to insure certain property— 
ships or cargoes—of which the values are agreed at the outset ; 
but a fire insurance policy is a contract to indemnify the insured 
against such loss or damage as he may sustain, the extent of such loss 
or damage to be determined after a fire occurs. The chief reason 
for the important difference in principle between a marine and a fire 
policy springs from the difference in condition of property in transit 
and stationary property. Goods in transit are out of the control of 
the persons who effect the insurances upon them ; goods in buildings 
on land are usually within that control. Then, again, the values 
of ships are readily determined by the published results of surveys 
(such as those of Lloyd’s Register), while the values of buildings on 
land require separate and special surveys. Apart from the cost of 
such surveys, there is no particular reason why the values of buildings, 
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at any rate, should not be determined when fire insurances are taken 
out, and adjusted from time to time to allow for alterations or de- 
preciation. But the public demand for insurance at the lowest possible 
premium, and the companies’ fear of the ‘ moral hazard’ of property 
entirely within the control of the persons insured, quickly led, early 
in the eighteenth century, to the adoption of the present system. 

The limitations arising out of the principle of indemnity, increased 
as they are by specific policy conditions, are much more serious in 
the case of the contents of buildings than in regard to the buildings 
themselves. A building cannot be removed, so that the fact of loss 
is obvious and needs little proof, and its value is not difficult to settle 
even though it be totally destroyed. But contents are readily 
removed, and, in the absence of records, their true value is by no 
means easy to establish. Business firms which keep an exact account 
of their stock and its cost are in a different position, after a fire, from 
a private householder who has no inventory of his furniture and 
other property and, possibly, has not even the original bills. The 
burden of proving a loss rests on the claimant, and the disputes, which 
sometimes inevitably arise, are almost always due to the inability 
of tue claimant to produce reasonable proof of loss. If householders 
would have an independent inventory made, say when they take 
and furnish a house, or subsequently if they like, and keep a careful 
record of all additions (with their cost) and also of all removals, they 
would then be able to produce trustworthy evidence should they 
suffer from a fire. The cost and trouble expended in these precautions 
would be more than repaid by the ease and completeness of the 
insurance settlement. There is a story that a man once claimed 
for the loss of 150 pairs of trousers, and when the number was struck 
out as preposterous he so bestirred himself in the collection of bills 
that he proved the loss, and drew the compensation for no less than 
280 pairs! There may, therefore, be solid advantages in preserving 
even old tailors’ bills. 

Let me repeat that insurance offices are liable only for the 
actual value of goods destroyed or damaged; not the value when 
new, but at the time immediately before the fire. Evidence of first 
cost, while most useful in the case of furniture and other goods which 
more or less regularly depreciate in value, is of little weight in the 
assessment of loss or damage to pictures, curios, jewelry, and so on. 
Here the market value is highly variable, and depends rather on 
current taste than on anything commercially assessable. Money 
and securities, except while in transit, are not insurable on any terms, 
and valuables such as those mentioned are not covered by an ordinary 
fire policy. They must be specially insured, and no kind of insurance 
seems to me satisfactory to the owners which does not fix the values 
in advance. Suppose a man pays 3,000/. for a Constable at the top 
of a ‘boom’ in this painter. If he loses this picture from fire he 
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wants his outlay, at least, to be restored, and not be left to depend 
for compensation upon the fashion in Constables at the moment of 
the fire. Arrangements can be made for the insurance of pictures, 
jewelry, curios, china and so on, on the principle of fixed values, not 
of indemnity, and a large amount of business is done in this way, 
though some of the orthodox fire offices will not acceptit. Experience 
does not show that the ‘moral hazard’ is at all incalculable—the 
risks of fraud are not great if ordinary prudent regard is shown to the 
position of the people insuring, and these risks, such as they are, 
are allowed for in the premium charged. All the pictures, relics, &c. 
exhibited at St. Louis or Milan, or temporarily placed in loan collec- 
tions, are insured On the principle of fixed values. 

A fire insurance policy is not only # contract of indemnity, it 
is also a personal contract. It is not an insurance on a building or 
on goods, but an indemnity to the person who insures the building 
or goods, and then only to the extent of what is called his ‘ insurable 
interest.’ The doctrine that no one can effect a valid insurance on 
any property except to the extent of his genuine pecuniary interest 
in that property is common to all insurances, though marine under- 
writers and companies largely ignore it in practice. Marine policies 
covering a shipowner’s hypothetical ‘loss of freight,’ and so on, in 
which proof of actual interest is waived, are common, but anything 
of the sort is practically unknown in fire insurance. Here the air 
is much more serene and legally purified. As the person who effects 
the fire insurance must have a definite insurable interest, it follows 
that he cannot insure any property unless it belongs to him or he is 
legally responsible for it, or he is interested in some other way—say 
as mortgagee. If he holds goods in trust for other people or on 
commission, he must have them specifically covered, since they will 
not be insured under an ordinary general fire policy. If he holds 
other people’s property, without being legally responsible for it, 
this property must be insured by the actual owners, and not by the 
person holding it, or it will not be covered at all. If I sell a man 
goods out of my shop and undertake to deliver them, then, pending 
delivery, they will remain covered under my insurance policy because 
I am legally responsible for them. But if I sell a man goods out of 
my bonded warehouse, and they continue to lie in my warehouse to 
suit the convenience of the purchaser, then it is the purchaser’s 
business to take out an insurance ; my interest has ceased. Then, 
again, if I have contracted to sell my house, between the contract 
of sale and completion of the purchase there may be, and often is, a 
hiatus in the insurance protection unless the conditions in the insur- 
ance policy deal with the point or care is taken to secure protection. 
These questions in regard to insurable interest may seem complicated, 
but they arise naturally out of the personal nature of the fire insurance 
contract ; it is the person who is insured, not the property, so that 
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as ownership or responsibility changes so must the insurance be 
changed. In practice there is little difficulty if the person who 
acquires an interest in any property will at once see that the insurance 
office concerned is informed of the change. In one important class 
of fire insurance policies some laxity is allowed. It is common for 
an insurance on one’s furniture, &c., in one’s dwelling-house to be 
extended to cover also the effects of servants or visitors which may 
be on the premises at the time of a fire ; an omission to see that this 
provision is made in a furniture policy may have awkward conse- 
quences—especially as regards one’s visitors ! 

I have already shown how the fire insurance policy is a contract 
of personal indemnity, and I must now carry it a step further, and 
deal with limitations of place and circumstance. A building, say, 
is in use for a particular purpose, and is equipped in a particular way. 
The owner takes out a fire insurance policy at an agreed rate of premium. 
Now, as that premium is based on the degree of fire risk incident to 
the particular building while in its present use, it is obvious that 
anything done to increase that risk, either by change in construction 
or in use, may invalidate the contract altogether. It follows that 
any change in construction or in use, just as in ownership or interest, 
must be immediately notified to the insurance office. It should be 
broadly understood that it is the business of insurance offices to 
insure, and that they desire for their own benefit to meet the conveni- 
ence of their clients. In order that there may be unbroken harmony 
between the two parties to the contract, the person insured and the 
office, there should be the fullest good faith. It is far better to tell 
an insurance office too much than too little, both at the outset 
and during the currency of a policy. 

The contents of buildings are removable, and within the complete 
control of the persons insured. But it should be clearly understood 
that an insurance policy is an indemnity strictly limited by place. 
The goods to be covered must be in the premises described in the 
insurance policy—or allowed by subsequent changes in the contract— 
either in one building (an ordinary insurance) or in two or more 
specified buildings (a floating insurance). If goods are removed, even 
though it may be temporarily to an adjacent building, then they will 
not be covered unless the adjacent building has been specified and 
allowed by the policy, or by endorsement on the policy. Here also it 
is only necessary for those taking out insurances to be clear and 
explicit as to what is wanted, and to understand what are the limita- 
tions of an ordinary policy. As in the matter of insurable interest, 
insurances on domestic furniture and other property in private houses 
are specially treated in regard to the right of removal. It is not 
necessary for a householder specially to insure his luggage when he 
goes fora holiday. Since the autumn of 1903 all fire insurance policies 
have contained a clause allowing the removal of articles of huusehold 
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or personal use or ornament to any other private dwelling-house, club, 
lodging-house, or hotel in the United Kingdom where the insured may 
be staying, or to any bank or safe-deposit which is not part of a furni- 
ture depository. Property so removed will be held covered to the 
extent of 10 per cent. of the amount insured by the policy. In a 
similar way the contents of a coach-house, stabling, or harness- 
room may be temporarily removed to any other place of the same 
description in the United Kingdom, and will be covered while so 
removed. Iam referring, of course, to ordinary fire insurance, and not 
to the numerous special contracts which may be taken out covering 
accidents from all sorts of causes to horses, carriages, motor- 
cars, &c. 

The limitations of fire insurance arise in two ways: (1) From the 
common-law principle of personal indemnity for actual direct loss on 
which the whole contract is based ; and (2) from the clauses or condi- 
tions expressed in the policies themselves. The first includes, to a 
large extent, the second, and is much the more important. Hence, 
curiously enough, it is much more important to understand fully the 
nature of the contract than to study the policies in close verbal detail. 
While reading clauses and conditions one may easily fail to see the 
wood for the trees. If, on the other hand, the principles are under- 
stood, then it will be seen that the greater part of the clauses and 
conditions in the policies merely give instructions to the insured, and 
provide machinery for carrying out in practice the principle of per- 
sonal indemnity. In the absence of these expressed conditions, much 
delay and many disputes would certainly arise which are at present 
obviated, and their presence is a distinct advantage in most cases to 
persons insured. But, whether present or omitted, the principle of 
personal indemnity remains unaffected. 

It happens, however, that some of the policy conditions go beyond 
mere interpretation or the setting up of machinery, and provide for 
the extension of the contract as well as for its limitation. The insured 
are given explicit rights which they would not have at common law, 
such as protection from damage done by lightning as well as from 
the explosion of coal gas in buildings other than gasworks. The 
concessions, mentioned above, as to the effects of visitors and servants 
in private dwelling-houses, and the removals of personal luggage, 
come within this category of extensions. But there are also limita- 
tions set up dealing with liability for fire damage caused by, or arising 
out of, certain events which need to be specially referred to. 

No fire insurance policies issued in this country, and in most 
other countries, cover loss or damage caused by or happening through 
riots or civil commotions, foreign enemy, military or usurped power, 
or earthquakes. If such a disaster as that of San Francisco occurred 
here, the fire offices would have no liability either for earthquake or 
for fire damage caused by the earthquake. The reason for this 
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large exclusion is the incalculable nature of an earthquake and the 
damage which it may cause. Not only can no one calculate a premium 
to meet so vague a risk, but no human security can be provided which 
would not be scattered to fragments by a really widespread earth- 
quake. We have seen the enormous fire losses—amounting to not 
less than 40,000,000/.—arising out of earthquake in one American 
city. If the shock had spread far to several other important cities, 
as it might well have done, probably no fire insurance office, British, 
American, or European, would have been able to pay the claims upon 
it. The protection offered by fire insurance is an indemnity against 
ordinary accidental losses, and not one of the exclusions with which 
I am dealing is of the nature of an ordinary accident. Fire losses 
arising out of riots and civil commotions are ruled out practically 
everywhere. It is a liability of a State or municipality to protect 
its citizens from the effects of wide outbreaks of disorder, and, in this 
country, I believe, property-owners, in the event of loss through riots, 
have a remedy against the public authority which controls the police. 
If a country be invaded by an enemy, or a revolution takes place, the 
destruction might be stupendous—comparable even to that caused 
by an earthquake—and there would be no security that fire offices 
could pay even if they did not exclude the risks altogether. They 
properly exclude these risks. There is yet another exclusiqn applicable 
to some insurances—namely, damage caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion or heating. This is a very limited exclusion, since it relates 
only to the damage caused to the object which heats, and not to the 
damage caused to other property by a fire originally due to spon- 
taneous combustion. Suppose there were a dozen haystacks and one 
heated, and that in consequence the whole batch was destroyed by 
fire. Then the loss on the original offending haystack which heated 
would be excluded, but the loss on all the other eleven innocent 
haystacks would be paid for by the insurance offices. 

An ordinary fire insurance policy, such as most of my readers will 
possess, is, within its limits, a complete indemnity. That is to say, it 
is not ‘ subject te average,’ and involves no obligation on the part of 
the insured to share losses with the insurance office. To some extent, 
of course, every fire insurance contract involves a sharing of loss, 
because, by the principle of pure indemnity, all indirect loss is thrown 
upon the person who suffers from the fire, and he has in addition to 
put up with much inconvenience for which no indemnity is offered. 
It is this undescribed and indefinite sharing of loss through a fire 
which tends to make people careful not to have fires. But in addition 
to this unexpressed, though implied, sharing of loss, there is, in mer- 
cantile contracts, a specific apportionment of loss between the person 
insured and the insurance office, and this apportionment is called the 
principle of ‘average.’ In essence the principle of average is most 
equitable, and there is little reason, except custom, why it should be 
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confined, as it is, to certain classes of insurance. The principle of 
average is this : when a property4is insured for less than its real value 
(at the time of the fire), then the person insured shall share in any 
loss or damage in proportion to the amount which he elects to leave 
uninsured. If I have goods in a warehouse, which, at the time of a 
fire, are worth 10,000/., and my insurance amounts to 8,000/. only, 
then I must pay (or lose) two-tenths of any fire damage, and the 
insurance company will be liable for eight-tenths only. The principle 
is @ penalty on under-insurance, and leaves those who choose to under- 
insure to do so at their own risk. As the insurance office only receives 
premiums on the portion of the value insured, it declines to be liable 
for more than the pro rata portion of the damage done by a fire. A 
general application of the principle of average, or ‘ co-insurance,’ to all 
fire policies would be much in the interests of the public, since at 
present those who pay the premium on, say, the full value of their 
dwelling-houses have to pay also to some extent for the deficiencies 
of the man next door who under-insures his house. In practice, 
however, as I have said, the average principle is only applicable to 
specified insurance contracts, those which are expressly described as 
being ‘ subject to average,’ and is not of general application. 

While there is some justice in the criticism that the orthodox 
system of fire insurance, as it is conducted in this country and all 
over the world, is inelastic, and in some respects inequitable ; it is 
arguable that no other system is suited to the peculiar conditions on 
which the business must be carried on. It is a business which is done 
in huge quantities ‘ over the counter,’ so to speak, and the insurance 
companies know little or nothing of the character or position of the 
persons applying for insurance. Nothing but a rather rigid insistence 
on the principle of pure indemnity for actual loss or damage sustained 
can provide the necessary bulwark against carelessness and fraud, 
especially as the properties covered by the insurances are in most 
cases within the full control of the persons insured. It may also be 
contended on behalf of the system that its success—proved in all 
countries and based on the experience of two centuries—shows that it 
meets the needs of the public. Had any other been possible, com- 
mercially, there would have been no lack of energetic exponents. 
Even those companies and private underwriters who take up the 
classes of business refused by some of the orthodox offices—such as 
the insurance of pictures, jewelry, &c., at fixed values, and the insur- 
ance of ‘loss of profits’ arising out of fires—agree that large general 
fire insurance operations must be run on the present accepted lines of 
indemnity for direct losses. In support of this we have the solid 
uncontrovertible fact that fully 95 per cent. of the fire insurance 
business of the world is orthodox insurance. It is not in the least 
degree probable that in its main features there will be any fundamental 
change in principle as regards the great mass of the everyday fire 
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business, and there is no public demand, that I know of, for any such 
change. But here and there one sees possibilities of greater elasticity, 
more especially in regard to property out of the control of the insured. 
Goods in dock warehouses or in bonded stores might, if the owners 
desired, be insured on the basis of fixed values—as is done by marine 
companies—without any substantial sacrifice of principle or risk of 
incurring exceptional ‘moral hazard.’ Then, again, genuine contin- 
gent losses arising out of a fire—losses other than the material damage 
actually caused by the fire—might be more sympathetically treated. 
There is a big demand, a very natural and necessary demand, for 
protection against such losses, and there is also year by year a growing 
amount of such insurances being placed outside the ranks of the 
regular orthodox fire offices. Such insurances can be based on a 
system which is true to the main principle that no one must be allowed 
to make a profit out of a fire. If, say, the run of a successful piece at 
a theatre is stopped by a fire, the actual loss to the producer and to the 
writer of the piece is not measured by the material damage to scenery 
and theatrical furniture. But any compensation which may be 
allowed for contingent losses—losses of profits—must be based on the 
principle of indemnity and proved by the actual earnings at the time 
of the fire, or a whole field is opened for mere wager insurances, or for 
making insurance offices pay for unsuccessful ventures. 

No criticism of insurance principles is sound which does not take 
into account the interests of the community as well as those of insured 
persons and of insurance companies. The public interest demands 
that fires should be prevented as far as possible, and their occurrence 
made inconvenient to those who suffer from them. The loss caused 
by every fire is a dead loss ; no recovery of that loss is possible. All 
that insurance companies do is to spread the loss over a wide area. 
As the community as a whole must lose by every fire, whoever pays for 
it, any institutions which by their system or by their rules make 
fires inconvenient and enforce precautions against them are doing 
a great, almost inestimable, public service. And there is no doubt 
at all that the fire insurance offices have, by their system of indemnity 
and by their collective efforts—call them a ‘ ring,’ if you please,—done 
more to keep down fires, and to preserve property from loss, than all 
the efforts, for generations, of legislatures and municipalities. The 
consistent, even remorseless, penalising of bad risks, bad construc- 
tion and equipment, and the concessions in respect of lower premiums 
to good risks, good construction and equipment, enforced year after 
year and generation after generation, have brought about in this 
country an immense reduction in the fire risks and improvement in 
building. A system free from limitations, a system which would 
insure anything and everything provided that people ‘ would pay the 
rates,’ a system which would allow values to be fixed in advance 
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without inquiry and would thus permit wagering in insurance—such a 
system could never have deserved well of the public, however much 
fraudulent or careless owners of property might have found it con- 
venient. It is, indeed, by those very features which, with thought- 
less people, have caused unpopularity, that the British fire offices 
have most surely earned the gratitude and goodwill of the community 
at large. 


F. Harcourt Kircuin. 
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THE WATCHING OF THE MYRRH 


Ir was Old Christmas Eve; there were seven of us, and a lantern. 
It wanted but twenty minutes to midmght, and the night was lit 
only by the stars when we started on our mysterious errand. What 
was it? Not burglary, for the lantern was not a dark lantern ; 
not the crime of the wrecker (though the coastline is suggestive of 
such a purpose), for our lantern was willingly lent us by the cox of 
the lifeboat, who is naturally the mariner’s best friend ; not raiding 
the neighbours’ gardens, for we have many a time visited them by 
daylight and acquired by gift or purchase samples of all that is therein. 
The composition of our little party, too, forbids any theory of serious 
crime—four girls of assorted sizes, large and small (one, at least, very 
small to be out of bed at such an hour), a college boy reading for the 
Church, myself, and my faithful old cat, who follows everywhere at 
my heels—these made up the seven. But what were we going to do 
at that dead hour of the night ? We were in expectation—the younger 
of us, at any rate, in expectation—of being witnesses to a modern 
miracle ; for we went to take part in the time-honoured custom of 
the ‘ Watching of the Myrrh.’ 

‘The Watching of the Myrrh,’ be it explained to the reader who 
is not an antiquary, is one of the ancient customs associated in old- 
world tradition with Christmas Eve. Still, in out-of-the-way places, 
where ancient usage lingers, the Christmas Eve of the New Calendar 
—that New Calendar now so old that most of us have half-forgotten 
that there was ever any other—has not wholly supplanted the 
Christmas Eve of the Old Style. This, when we remember it at all, 
we hold distinguished by the name of Twelfth Night, because it is 
twelve days after the earlier date of the New Style. On the Old 
Christmas Eve, says tradition in the Isle of Man, strange things 
happen. At midnight two-year-old cattle go on their knees ; and the 
bees, at other times silent in their winter sleep, fly out of the hive in 
a busy swarm. Strangest of all, the myrrh, plant of miracle, rises 
up and flowers in a single night. Between the hours of twelve and 
one on Old Christmas Eve the myrrh—which is at first only a small 
bud, scarcely if at all peeping above the soil—rises, expands, spreads 
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its leaves, and bursts at last into miraculous bloom. The whole 
garden, moreover, is filled with its sweet scent, as though the plant 
had felt the cold and darkness of the winter midnight exchanged 
for the warmth and brightness of a summer noon. 

And all these things are so, in memory of a night in Bethlehem 
when kine paid homage on their knees, and kings from afar brought 
gifts of myrrh. So says the tradition of the olden time. Therefore 
should good people spend the midnight hour in watching, that these 
wonders may be known to mortal eyes. Such, accordingly, has been 
from time immemorable the custom in the Isle of Man. 

Myrrh, according to the prosaic writers of a modern day, is the 
product of a tree not capable of growth in our cold and northern 
clime ; but this fact did not in the least trouble the simple-minded 
country folk of past days. They found an aromatic plant that does 
grow in our climate, and that was good enough for them. The plant 
traditionally known in the Isle of Man as ‘the myrrh ’ may be seen there 
in old-fashioned gardens. It is only an old root from an old-fashioned 
garden, say the people, that sends up shoots on Old Christmas. Eve. 
New roots, in newly planted gardens, somehow fail to conform to the 
custom, and, though watched carefully, are watched in vain. Nor is 
it of any avail to watch the oldest of old roots in the oldest of old 
gardens if the date chosen be the new Christmas Eve! But what if, 
when all the above requisites are fulfilled, the myrrh flower should 
still fail of making its appearance ? Then, say the elders, the obvious 
conclusion is that this particular plant is not of the genuine species 
of myrrh. And who shall gainsay the opinion of old folk? For 
when were old folk ever short of an argument in matters pertaining, 
however remotely, to the province of theology? In my neighbour’s 
garden lies a root of ‘myrrh,’ large and spreading, the growth of 
many years. The garden is old—no one now living remembers when 
it was not there. This is the true and genuine myrrh, hallowed by 
memories of the past. And if this should fail us, across the way 
there is another old root of myrrh, in another old garden. Well do 
I remember the old man who used to tend it in the days when first 
I knew the place. Tradition—more reliable, probably, in this instance 
than in the legend of the myrrh—gave him an ancestry among the 
Huguenot refugees in this far island of the sea. Forty years ago his 
voice led the village choir—a choir guiltless of instrumental music, 
except for the occasional use of an old fiddle. To-day, in the same 
parish, his grandson plays a good organ in a new church. Let those 
who, wearied of commonplace, would go seeking for a miracle, turn 
from the world of flowers to the world of human life. For the living 
root of genius, planted in the soil of honesty, and tended with industry, 
will renew its growth generation after generation, even in the winter 
of adversity and on the bleakest shore. 

And now it is midnight, and we scan carefully the spot where the 
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precious plant lies hid. Two little conical buds, a foot apart, and 
each scarcely a fifth of an inch high, are the sole indications of our 
treasure. We set the lantern down hard by, and keep ourselves 
warm by pacing up and down the little garden ; the children run by 
turns to our hostess’s hospitable fire; and pussy, from a point of 
vantage on the wall, scans all our proceedings with a critical eye. 
The night is still and cold, and the lantern burns brightly in the 
quiet air. 

A quarter past twelve, and our plant is still the same. I recall 
the first time that I took part in the ‘ Watching of the Myrrh.’ On 
this occasion we went, like Jack and Jill, up a hill—the Howe, as 
the country folk call it, as if there were no other Howe (hill, 7.e.) in 
all the world. The night was dark and rainy ; yet, unlike Jack and 
Jill, we came down again without accident, probably owing to the 
fact that a prudent and self-sacrificing member of the party under- 
took the task of carrying a lantern—a boat’s lantern, warranted to 
be visible at a distance of two miles, and bright enough to guide 
even the most careless steps in safety. Did we get the myrrh ? 
Yes, we did. But when exactly it arose, and how far it had made 
progress towards blossom, who plucked it, and whether they did or 
did not grub it up with a pocket-knife, I will not undertake to say. 

Half-past twelve and no change. We note the stars to pass the 
time. We recall to each other the day when we saw this little garden 
assailed by raging seas, its wall broken down, and potatoes with the 
soil they grew in carried away bodily by the waves. Then the sea 
rose in mountains ; to-night it lies still and calm. We slip over to 
the other garden to see how the myrrh there is getting on. Here are 
buds an inch high ; but, then, they were there the day before. 

A quarter to one. The younger members of our party feel sure 
that our two buds are larger. Then there are certainly others coming 
—one, two, three. These are where they have patted the soil with 
their fingers. 

One o’clock. We are not going to give up in despair. Some- 
times, say the traditions of the place, the myrrh, slow in rising, yet 
flowers before the dawn of day. 

A quarter past one. Our youngsters are still more sure that 
the plant makes some progress. Pussy comes down and examines it 
most attentively. 

Half-past one. The buds, so often patted, are certainly a little 
farther out of the ground. We must watch more steadily. Pussy 
sits down, evidently with a firm intention to do so. (It is warmer, 
by the way, on the ground close to the lantern than on the wall.) 

A quarter to two. We visit the second plot of myrrh, and try 
to keep awake. The youngsters are quite sure that the myrrh in our 
plot is rising, but are not so certain about that in the other garden. 
Two o’clock. We acknowledge ourselves beaten. Bed is the 
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place of allfothers most desirable, whatever miracles meanwhile take 
place elsewhere. We say ‘Good-bye,’ promising to come again by 
daylight and see what progress the myrrh has made. 

Turning round the corner from the house, our sleepy senses are 
roused by aisudden alarm. What is this bright light shining over 
the long spit of land that juts out into the sea? It is three miles 
away, a wild and rocky place where scattered lonely farmsteads look 
upon the shore.. What is this light, and how about the hayricks 
and late{standing cornstacks of our friends over there across the 
bay? It is only the other day that they fed the thrashing-mill with 
one of!them, whereof at harvest time I helped (or hindered) in the 
making ;$and there were others standing. We rush back to the 
housejof the myrrh. We know they have a field-glass through which 
we might see the distant fire. ‘Fire?’ says our hostess, with in- 
dignant laughter. ‘Why, that’s the rising moon!’ And so it is, 
rising above the long, low hill—a single horn, red and fiery, of the 
crescent*moon. But we were so sleepy—so sleepy, indeed, that if 
we had’stayed much longer we should not only have taken the rising 
moon for a fire, but also should have been easily convinced of the rising 
of the growing myrrh. We understand quite well now, from personal 
experience, why the tradition has been confirmed by generation after 
generation of sleepy watching of the myrrh. 

We wake ourselves up with our laughter, and trot briskly home- 
ward, cat and all. The fire is warm and red, and we finish the evening 
as we began it—with cakes, and apples, and nuts. Then two boid 
spirits repent them that they have given way to cold and slumber, 
and forsaken the quest of the myrrh. They will go back and search 
again. The youngsters and the cat are by this time snoozing peace- 
fully on the hearthrug. Our adventurous spirits are away for full 
half an hour. When they return they are quite, quite sure it is 
coming! It will be up by daylight, not a doubt. 

It was not, perhaps, the earliest of daylight that greeted my eyes 
next morning when I was aroused by shouts of triumph. ‘ We’ve 
got it! We've got it, flower and all!’ And, sure enough, so they 
had! Three inches long, as near as may be, with several green 
leaves and a large white flower-bud. The treasure, placed in a tea- 
cup in my sunny window, lasted a fortnight, and the tiny flowerets 
of the head of blossom showed each of them five white petals, plainly 
to be seen. And yet there are unbelievers who say that the age of 
miracles is past ! 

Alas! that I must tear away the veil of illusion and let in the 
light of common day. To begin with, the hallowed myrrh is neither 
more nor less than a plant much resembling aniseed in appearance 
and in odour. This plant, myrrh, so named, I think, by botanists 
on account of this northern tradition, is much like celery in its growth, 
and forms a stout winter bud deep down in the soil ; and at the turn 
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of the year this bud, like that of the crocus or the snowdrop, is ready 
to peep above the ground. We are apt to associate the idea of a 
‘bud ’ with the spring, because in spring the buds open ; but nature 
prepares them long before. On many trees, for instance, the buds 
that are to be opened next spring are found already formed, not only 
by autumn, but even in the summer of the year before. And some of 
these long-standing buds contain, already fully formed in the winter, 
not only leaves, but also flowers. Such, also, is often the case with 
the bud of the myrrh. I am inclined to think that other kindred 
plants are sometimes called upon to play the part of the ‘myrrh’ ; 
but for these also the same explanation holds good. 

Already, by the 6th of January, if the season’ be at all mild, the 
buds of the myrrh are peeping above the ground. The top only is 
visible, but several inches of bud lie below, and may be laid bare by 
clearing away the mould. A very little scraping of eager feet, a very 
little grubbing of curious hands, will therefore soon bring to light 
several inches of the plant. The shoot, when pulled apart, reveals 
both leaf and flower; and, since the whole plant is aromatic, and 
betrays its presence if only slightly bruised, the scent, adduced by 
simple folk as evidence of a winter miracle, is more than easily to be 
explained. Add to this, also, the word of warning given us by a 
farmer and churchwarden—churchwardens, by the way, are apt to 
be critical in matters of belief. The Manx country folk, when they 
talk of the flower of a plant, as likely as not mean a shoot or sprout. 
Thus the ‘flower’ of a potato has come up when it shows green. 
When the plant bears its flower they will call that the blossom. There- 
fore, if a country fellow seeks the ‘ flower’ of the myrrh, he will be 
quite satisfied if he gets green leaves. Hence the number of witnesses 
who have seen the myrrh in flower at Christmas, persuaded out of 
the mould of the garden bed by means of no agency more super- 
natural than their own hands. This is the whole of the secret ; and 
yet I am told that there are a few people still alive at the present 
day who fully believe in the miraculous sprouting of the myrrh. As 
for those who ‘ watch’ for it for the sake of keeping up old customs, 
do they believe in the miracle? Not a bit of it! But with Celtic 
love of a joke they will make pretence to do so, and will bring home 
with a solemn face the ‘ miraculous’ shoot of myrrh which they have 
found after a little grubbing in the soil. 

But if we have made an end of the miracle of the ‘myrrh’ by 
this simple explanation, there is yet something to be added regarding 
the origin of the belief. All these legends, both that of the myrrh 
and its accompanying stories regarding the cattle and the bees, are 
of Scandinavian origin. They may be traced in other parts of the 
British Isles ; but in the Isle of Man they seem to have survived, un- 

disturbed from the days when its Norse conquerors raised those 
Runic crosses which still exist to delight the student of history. The 
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legend of the myrrh is doubtless, like the use of the mistletoe, one of 
the many instances in which the rites of an ancient mythology have 
been utilised as the ornaments of a Christian festival. The early 
appearance of the buds, with their precocious preformed flowers, was 
doubtless marked by the wise men of the northern nations, and 
associated in their minds with ‘the turn of the year,’ while yet they 
worshipped Odin, and had never heard of Christian creeds. Nay, 
long ages before Odin was worshipped, the plant took part possibly 
in the rites of an older creed, embodying the worship of the seasons 
of the year, and was reverenced because the appearance of its buds, 
just after the winter solstice, welcomed the lengthening hours of day- 
light and gave witness to the daily increasing power of the sun. 


B. Linpsay. 





A VETERAN'S VIEW OF THE EDUCATION 
CONTROVERSY 


THE introduction of the subject of education into the political 
arena is an unfortunate incident for its own highest interests. In 
the first place, it deals with subjects on which the man in the street 
thinks himself quite as competent to judge and quite as much entitled 
to pronounce an opinion as the statesman in his cabinet or the pro- 
fessor in. his lecture-room. Even if we bear this point in mind, the 
number of proposals in relation to Mr. Birrell’s Bill is simply amazing. 
I speak with feeling, for the name of the proposals submitted to me 
in one form or another for private opinion or public judgment has 
been legion. I am a worn-out veteran, deeply interested, but taking 
no active part in the fray. I tremble to think what must have been 
the pressure on the unfortunate Minister who is at its centre. Of 
course, the great multitude of these suggestions can be summarily 
disposed of, but we cannot so easily get free from the confusion of 
thought they cause. It is hardly possible to give a hint even about 
matters of very subordinate importance without its being an opening 
for all kinds of proposals in relation to it, and, unfortunately, the 
more insignificant the point the fiercer the heat with which it is 
too often discussed. As the result, matters of detail are elevated 
into questions of principle. If it happens to be some Unionist who 
insists upon one view, there are Liberals or Nonconformists who 
think it necessary at once to offer uncompromising opposition, and 
the same holds good on the other side. The discussions on the Bill 
in Committee have only too often reminded me of the assembly at 
Ephesus, where ‘some cried one thing, and some another: for the 
assembly was in confusion; and the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together.’ 

All this is unfortunate enough ; but the situation has been com- 
plicated by the introduction of mere party tactics into a subject 
which ought to have been kept entirely free from them. Of course, 
from the moment that it was recognised that the work of the schools 
could not be restricted to secular instruction, this became inevitable. 
The speeches of the Bishops on the introduction of Mr. Birrell’s 
measure gave to the controversy a still more political character, which 
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the moderation of later utterances has not been able to remove. 
The Bill has up to this point been the principal scheme of the Ministry, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the controversy has become more and 
more political both in spirit and in character. It is unfortunate, 
but it was inevitable. The evil has been increased by the freedom 
of observation in which some Lobby correspondents have indulged. 
As the result, some of the most important questions have been 
imperfectly touched, while mere trifles have been elevated to an 
importance to which certainly they are not entitled. 

The whole history of the contest has been by no means edifying. 
It opened with a fierce outburst of Episcopal anger. Its original 
violence was to some extent moderated in subsequent utterances, but 
with the majority it would seem as though the opposition was still as 
uncompromising as ever. The wisdom of taking this attitude may 
be doubted, but there is no just reason to complain of the severest 
criticism, provided only it be conducted with sweet reasonable- 
ness. That quality, unfortunately, is one which in many cases 
seems to have been quietly dismissed from the dispute. The air 
was filled with charges of confiscation, which, despite all their ex- 
periences of political warfare, must greatly have astonished the ears 
even of the Ministry themselves. The misfortune of such a mode of 
warfare is that it not only makes the strife itself more bitter, but 
that it tends to confuse the issues at stake. In the present case, 
e.g., the fiercest passions have been awakened in relation to points 
which have no real existence. The idea of confiscation has been 
prominent in speech, but is simply ludicrous. The Ministry, in 
truth, would hardly have been allowed to find a comfortable resting- 
place even on the Opposition Benches, to say nothing of retaining 
their present position, had their first proposal been to deprive the 
Anglican Church of its property in schools which were the standing 
and expressive monuments of its devotion to the cause of Christian 
education and the children of England. But though the Primate 
and some of the Bishops have moderated the tone of their first de- 
nunciations, there are others of them who still maintain the same 
attitude and make the same charge. The Bishop of Manchester is 
the conspicuous example. The march of the Manchester men, which 
he organised apparently with the view of impressing the country 
and the Government, fell little short of the farcical. There is a con- 
stitutional way in which the people of Manchester can express their 
views on the education question, and they have done it with clear and 
emphatic voice. No effort was spared by the Bishop and his friends 
to present the claims of their schools in the demonstration on the 
night before the election in January ; but the appeals were made in 
vain, for the next night saw Manchester represented by a solid phalanx 
of Liberals. The whole story only serves to illustrate the peril into 
which ecclesiastics may fall if they condescend to the arts of political 
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agitation. There is a well-known saying—a very untrue one, as I 
venture to thirik—that all things are fair in politics, as in love and 
war. Assuredly the political platform too often echoes to statements 
which cannot be justified, and which excite passions that are alto- 
gether unfriendly to a wise and judicial settlement. 

But if the maxim were really sound it would be a sufficient reason 
for keeping religion and politics absolutely apart. The mistake lies 
here. They deal with two spheres whose laws are entirely distinct. 
Here, indeed, is the characteristic feature of this entire episode. It 
would be hard to be severe on those who have succeeded only to a 
heritage of difficulty. The different parties have for the last few 
years been playing at cross-purposes, and this cry of ‘ confiscation ’ 
and cognate complaints have come out of the confusion. It is foolish 
to be very angry about them, though they are exasperating enough to 
those who ask that popular institutions should be controlled by 
the popular vote. It is not wonderful that those who have regarded 
certain privileges as their rightful inheritance should esteem their with- 
drawal as an act of injustice. But Nonconformists are not trying to 
secure some countervailing advantages for themselves. They are simply 
asking for justice all round. There is not the slightest evidence that the 
Anglican Church will be a penny the poorer. If it loses anything it 
will be some sectarian privilege to which no Church is entitled. The 
advocates of these broad measures of national equity are‘not in any 
sense its enemies. It is probably idle for any Nonconformist to assert 
that*he is opposed, not tothe Anglican Church per se, but simply to the 
usurpation by the State of any authorityin matters of religion. But that 
is true of numbers of us. We are not insensible to the work which the 
Anglican Church has done, nor do we believe that there must necessarily 
be antagonism between it and’Free Churches. On‘the contrary, we 
believe that the time for these offensive distinctions is rapidly passing 
away, and that the day is not far distant when the servants of Christ 
will feel that One is our Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren, 
and that no State has any right to set up distinctions amongst us. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable in a great national discussion like this 
for each party to try to understand the aims of its opponents. It 
may be very difficult for parties occupying such positions as members 
of the State Church on the one side, and Free Churchmen on the 
other, thoroughly to understand each other’s case. Nonconformists, 
at all events, are justified in complaining of the misrepresentation of 
their entire attitude, which has been so marked. The Bill itself has 
been described as a Nonconformist measure, and one which has been 
directed against the Church. Again and again has Mr. Balfour 
insisted that it is a direct attack upon the Anglican Church, and 
inspired by a desire to weaken its position and influence. In a certain 
sense it is true that its ideal cannot be worked out without a curtail- 
ment of some of the advantages which an Established Church enjoys. 
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Possibly Mr. Balfour may have convinced himself that the Bill of 
1902 dealt as liberally with Dissenters as with Churchmen, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether he has succeeded in inducing any others 
to accept his view. It would be a mere trifling to reopen this ques- 
tion now. I have not been a Passive Resister, and, indeed, have from 
the beginning expressed my dissent from that particular mode of 
warfare ; but when I have heard the pitiful sneers directed against 
passive resistance as a cheap and pretentious form of martyrdom, I 
have felt something of the spirit which stirred Sheil in that memor- 
able passage in which he hurled back Lord Lyndhurst’s insults against 
Irishmen when he called them aliens in blood, race, language, and 
religion, and have been ready to cry out ‘Hold!’ I know these 
sufferers for conscience sake. Theirs is no mere lip service, still less 
is it a piece of miserable acting for ambition’s sake. I differ from 
their judgment, but I am assured of their integrity, and I respect 


their devotion. Of course the Liberal Government, which Free . 


Churchmen had done so much to place in power, was bound to remove 
this crying injustice. But Mr. Balfour would do well to remember 
what his persistent endeavours to represent this as a blow dealt at 
the Church really mean. They are, in truth, a confession that the 
Bill of 1902 was a concession of privilege by his Government to the 
Establishment. As a matter of fact, there is no reasonable pretence 
for dragging in the question of the Establishment at all. The Bill 
is a simple endeavour to carry out the principle of political justice in 
our educational system. If this be to aim a blow at the Church, 
so much the worse for the Church. It can only be because the Church 
has been placed in an invidious position of privilege. No doubt the 
present Bill goes beyond_the correction of the unfairness of that of 
1902, but that is almost a necessary consequence. If the compromise 
of 1870 had been left untouched, it is in every way improbable that 
any such change would have been proposed now. The late Ministry 
may congratulate themselves upon having supplied the momentum 
necessary to secure so decided an advance. They took advantage 
of a factitious majority, gained for entirely different purposes, to 
confer a benefit upon their clerical supporters; and now, when a 
Liberal Government seeks to work out the true ideal of national 
education, their proposals are described as a blow at the Church. 

An equally unprofitablegjand misleading discussion has arisen 
about the special provisions for the religious instruction in the Council 
schools, It might have been supposed that the history of Noncon- 
formist Churches in this country would have been sufficient to pre- 
serve them from the statement that undenominationalism is their 
religion. I have been accustomed to think that the faults imputed 
to Dissenters were of an entirely opposite character, and that they 
were generally assumed to be too tenacious about small differences, 
and too schismatic in asserting them. The normal,type of Dissenter 
has again and again been described to me as that of John and Jennie, 
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who separated and separated until they became a denomination of 
their own, and then Jennie suspected the orthodoxy of John. Now 
it seems as though the man who has no dogmas, and cares nothing 
about them, is the truest type of Dissenter. The criticisms which 
have been passed upon us, all based on this view, have often been 
irritating because of their essential injustice. There are,.no doubt, 
those who answer to this description. But to suggest that simple 
Bible teaching means the absence of dogma, and that that is the 
Nonconformist’s creed, is a suggestion which is as ludicrous as it is 
unjust. I have, however, myself met with so many earnest Church- 
men for whom I have the profoundest respect, who clearly hold this 
view with perfect sincerity, that I feel constrained to examine it a 
little more fully. It is perhaps well at the beginning to remind my 
readers that the Cowper-Temple compromise was not a Noncon- 
formist movement. If this be, as is often said, a new Nonconformist 
religion which the Government is about to establish in all Council 
schools, it is, to say the least, strange that the names of two loyal 
and devoted Churchmen should be so closely connected with it. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple was its author; Mr. W. H. Smith was one of its 
principal sponsors in the London School Board. Both of them were 
zealous members of the Anglican Church. The ideal of Joseph 
Lancaster, to which this country owed so much, hardly differed at all 
from that of the much maligned Cowper-Temple clause. Noncon- 
formists undoubtedly had largely accepted it and worked on it prior 
to the Education Bill of 1870. But to represent it as setting forth 
a Nonconformist creed is a mere perversion of fact. What it really 
does mean is that the religious teaching of children should deal simply 
with those broad principles of faith on which Christians are agreed, 
and should leave the discussion of the differences between Churches 
to the time when they are more capable of judging for themselves. 
What are the real points of difference between undenominationalism 
—‘the hated and abhorred thing,’ as it is continually called—and its 
rival? It certainly is not the great question which has sometimes 
divided the Churches, which still separates Calvinists and Arminians. 
I have yet to learn of the first instance in which any Board School 
has sought to inculcate the views either of the one side or the other. 
An attempt has been made, and somewhat persistently carried on, 
to represent undenominationalism as excluding the entire doctrinal 
teaching of the Bible, and confining itself simply to literary and 
ethical teaching. There are undoubtedly those who hold this view 
consistently, and who are eloquent in their eulogies of the intellectual 
advantages of the reading of the Holy Scriptures in our schools. I 
fully agree in their statements ; I sympathise with their admiration ; 
I absolutely dissent from their conclusions. If the Bible is to be 
read in our schools simply as a great work of English literature, I 
would rather it were excluded altogether. After all, bare secularism 
is better than an outward homage to the Bible, which involves the 
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ignoring of its real character as the one revelation from God. To 
Christians in general the Bible is precious as containing the message 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. Undoubtedly 
there are those who take an opposite view, and it is not for us to 
judge them. If they contend that the State has no right to give any 
preference to either of these views over the other, I frankly confess 
it. I go even further and admit that there are comparatively few 
who realise the difficulties of securing a real instruction in what are 
to us these essentials of the faith without violating the consciences 
of those who dissent from them. I am bound in honour to add that 
this minority has never pressed its objections, and that they may 
therefore have been sometimes too much ignored. It is curious, 
indeed, to note the difference between the treatment accorded to 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics. The history of the last thirty 
years, however, has made it abundantly manifest that for the latter 
exceptional treatment must be granted under any system except 
that which forbids the interference of the State with religious teaching 
altogether. Unitarians have been zealous workers in the cause of 
education, and have never insisted on any special grievance of their 
own. Hostile critics will probably say that is because the Cowper- 
Temple teaching is practically their own. 

But it may safely be predicted that when this struggle is over, and 
excited disputants are taking a more rational view of the situation, 
the bitter maledictions which have been heaped upon a system which, 
despite all statements to the contrary, has, of course with some 
exceptions, worked remarkably well, will be keenly regretted. Curses 
of this kind often come home to roost, and in the struggle with unbelief 
the fiery language of clerics, and among them even Bishops, will be 
quoted against the Bible itself. The violent and unscrupulous 
character of the attacks made upon the Government and this provision 
of its Billin particular has been one of the worst features of the recent 
discussions. Exaggeration is common in political discussion. It is 
peculiarly mischievous when some religious point is the centre round 
which the fight gathers. At the same time it is both absurd and unfair 
to lampoon this religious earnestness as though there were some re- 
proach resting upon those by whom it was indulged. On both sides 
it is a sign of the extreme value which is attached to religion itself. 
The action of conscience is often unintelligible to mere spectators, 
but it is simple weakness on the part of observers to ridicule that 
which they do not comprehend. Surely it is the part of a sensible 
man to understand and respect the conscience of another as much 
as to claim respect for his own. 

In reading the discussions, however, on the Education Bill, and 
especially in relation to this much-abused Cowper-Temple teaching, 
a question which continually presents itself is whether the critics 
have really weighed the language which they employ. Here is 
Lord Hugh Cecil in one of his latest utterances saying: ‘ The 
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Church of England regards the tendency of the operations of the 
Cowper-Temple clause as hostile to her teaching, and ultimately 
subversive of Christianity.’ Has his lordship ever considered what 
the teaching is on which he utters this unqualified condemnation ? 
If a proposal had been made that the children should be taught the 
sacred books of Mohammed or of Buddha, or the teachings of Con- 
fucius, he could hardly have branded it with more emphatic reproba- 
tion, ‘ Ultimately subversive of Christianity.’ He is rivalled in his 
maledictions by a clergyman who writes in relation to his county 
syllabus : ‘ This is the infidel “canned meat ” that is to be provided 
in future for all the children of the flock of Christ in substitution for 
the bread of heaven, with which hitherto so.many thousands of them 
have been nourished.’ It is well that the reader should remember 
as he runs through these words that this ‘infidel canned meat’ is 
neither more nor less than simple Bible teaching. 

It is not the safety of the Bill which is endangered by such attacks 
as these. It is, what is far more important than any Bill or any 
party, the authority of the Bible itself. When the controversy has 
become nothing more than a memory, are not such words almost 
certain to be recalled in the heat of the perpetual discussion over 
the claims of Christianity which goes on from age to age? The 
Bible itself has inspired a faith which forbids those who love it to 
despair of its future, but assuredly such extraordinary utterances 
as these—and, alas! it would be possible to quote only too many 
of them—can only serve the cause of unbelief. Verily religion itself 
is wounded in the house of its friends. It is needless to repeat that 
I am not arguing thus because I approve the forcing of this system 
upon our schools, I quote it simply as an additional proof of the 
immense difficulty inseparable from any proposal for religious in- 
struction in the schools. But it is necessary on every account to do 
justice to the system itself, and for this reason alone it is not possible 
to pass such attacks over sub silentio. There is abundant evidence 
that a large number even of liberal-minded Churchmen have had the 
impression that the Free Churches desire teaching from which every 
doctrinal element is excluded. It would certainly be very hard to 
obtain it, but the great effort should be to fulfil the ideal of an 
utterly colourless religion. I was recently present at the discussion 
of this subject at two private conferences, at which some distinguished 
members of the Anglican Church, including two Bishops, met some 
representative Nonconformists in the most informal way. The ques- 
tion arose as to what was really intended by undenominational teach- 
ing, and I ventured to express the opinion that it might safely be 
described as represented either by the Apostles’ Creed or the Te Deum. 
It was not the first time that I had expressed this opinion, and I was 
speedily confirmed in it by various Nonconformist brethren in the 
company. There was, of course, our fundamental objection to the 
formulation of any creed beyond that of the simplest belief in Christ 
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as the foundation of Christian fellowship. But as to the acceptance 
of the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed there was none.. Of course, 
as to the one clause, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,’ there 
would be a diversity of view, but not one involving any essential 
antagonism of Christian principle. Nothing surprised me more, 
however, than the manifest satisfaction and relief with which the 
earnest and liberal Anglicans who were present received the state- 
ment. Letters which I have since received indicate that this was 
no momentary feeling, and suggest that the basis of a settlement 
may be found in the recognition of this fact. Here is our answer to 
the extraordinary allegation of Lord Hugh Cecil, who tells us that 
the Cowper-Temple teaching is ‘ properly described as a new religion’ 
because it ‘ differs from historic Christianity by rejecting the concep- 
tion of sin as an active evil.’ I read this in simple wonderment. 
That certainly would be a strange mode of reading the Bible which 
left its pupils without any sense of sin as an active evil. His lord- 
ship may safely dismiss his fears upon this score. This is pressing 
even the hypothetical type of objection to a remarkable extent. What 
it really means is that the Bible is not to be trusted in the schools 
unless there be the voice of the Church to interpret it. The time 
has long since passed when the people of England were likely to 
accept such a theory as this with patience or submission. In his 
own Church are multitudes of able and devoted men, who are pre- 
pared to contend as earnestly as any Nonconformists that the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is their religion. 

I am compelled, however, to admit that the establishment of 
this new system in our provided schools all over the country does 
involve an important surrender on the part both of the*Anglican 
Church and its clergy. They have been accustomed to regard their 
authority, in the villages at all events, as supreme. They have now 
to learn that the people are to control their own schools, and it is 
tolerably certain they will do it in a very independent spirit. The 
first two clauses of the Bill are a remarkable concession, not to Non- 
conformist ambition, but to civic justice. Clause IV. is a concession 
to denominationalism. The more broad and liberal the spirit, the more 
generous the temper, and the more ungrudging the endeavour 
to do complete justice on the part of the Nonconformists, the better 
for all the greatest interests concerned. We have had too many 
small grievances aired and petty quibbles started. Is not the time 
come when we can take the opportunity that offers, and strive to 
make our schools the glory of our, people and the admiration of the 
world ? 

J. Guinness Rocers. 
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